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JULIAN 
STREET 


has written for the next, 
the May, issue of this mag- 
azine one of the most near- 
ly perfect stories that have 
ever appeared in these 
pages. The delight of the 
editors in it will be shared 
by every reader. As an 
opening feature of the May 
number, with illustrations 
by Henry Raleigh, it is a 
fitting successor to Mr. 
Tarkington’s remarkable 


story in the present issue. 
Don’t miss— 


“MR. BISBEE’S 
PRINCESS” 


APRIL 1925 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


calls to the Campers of America, and in her per- 
ennially happy manner and from her long trail 
in Egypt, sends them through The Red Book 
Magazine the following beautiful GREETING: 


HERE is a brotherhood of the open road and the sky. Its 

meetings are held around camp fires all over the country; its 
members are dedicated to the love of nature and its conservation; 
and they are all life members. For once to “hit” the trail is to be 
always a follower of it. 

To this brotherhood I belong. And as I learn to know my coun- 
try, to meet it face to face, on still nights in the woods, in long 
days in the open, I am a better American, a better citizen. 

To all of you, then, whose outfits may pass mine some day on 
the road, spurs jingling or pans rattling, a greeting. Here’s to the 
long trail and a good camp just ahead; to sunrise and sunset and 
the afterglow, to air and exercise and a night's sleep well earned. 
And here’s to you and me; may our trails cross. 

The Red Book Magazine’s 1925 book 


on the American Camp Movement. 


This world famous authoress is an accomplished 

and enthusiastic nature lover and camper. 

Write for information about Camps 

to The Red Book Magazine, Department of Education, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


The foregoing greeting was written 
by Mrs. Rinehart for “The Camping Ideal” — 
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SUMMER C CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND ANS NO MIDOLE. ATLANTIC STATES 





CAMP ABENA 


For Girls Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Season 


Everything for the care, health and development 
of girls. Juniors (8 to 11 years), Middlers (11 to 
14 years), Seniors (14 to 19 years). Separate 
units. Skilled equestrienne as instructor. Swim- 


ming, canoeing, golf, tennis, crafts, dancing, dra- 
matics, rifle range. ae to Quebec and other 
places. Write for book! 





MISS 'HORTENSE _HERSOM 
Road, Mass. 











Sargent Camps 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Speed with the wind over the waters of Half- 
Moon Lake in a light, slender scull. Ride over 
the mountains on your favorite horse. Enjoy 
tennis, basketball, canoeing, swimming with skilled 
instruction at the best equipped camp in America. 

Carefully selected saddle horses with ¢ 
management. 

gent Club for girls over 20 appeals to busi- 
ness or professional women of moderate means with 
short vacations. All advantages of superb equip- 


ment of the Junior, Senior Camps. Send for booklet. 
—~--- 


20 Everett St, Cambridge, Mass. 














A RIDING CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the Maine woods, on lake, near Belfast. Each girl 
spends at least one hour each day in the saddle. Swimming. 
golf, tennis, canoeing, dramatics, aesthetic dancing, hand- 
craft, tutoring. Skilled councilors. Screened sleeping 
lodges, no tents. Limited enrollment. no extras. 
For booklet address 

Camp peaceneen 41 Columbia Rd., Portland, Maine 


Camp , ALKy-Ris 


For GIRLS 8-18 


















One fee, 








On the A balanced program of camp activ- 
ine clad ities that makes for initiative and 

peas ce self-reliance, the charm of youth 
shores of and bodily 

Lake SEBAGO, BOOKLET on request. 
MAINE. Mrs. Malcolm R. Lawrence, Director 


246 West End Avenue, New York City 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls™* 220" 














season, On salt water. Horseback rid fr All sports. 
pt : Ms qpiaitans mazes. Itintorand'Sentor Carp: 
Ages to 
Tuition $320. only extra. Booklet on request. 
and Mrs. 


L. Montgomery 
Fairmont School 07-09 S St., Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 


Summer address, SOUTH Casco, MAINE 








Winter address 
3122 Hies St., PORTLAND, MAINE 
. A camp for girls on 
Wawenock-Owaissa 4,272.5 OS. 


All water and land sports. 
Every care for each 


of shore—sand and cliffs. 
Free horseback riding every day. 





girl. Trained leaders. Fine equipment. For illustrated 
booklet address Mr. and Mrs. Elroy 0. LaCasce, The 
Frye House, Fryeburg, 

For Girls 


Camp Overlook ten iiss. 


Third mp Class “*A"’ State board of health rating. 
Protestant. References given and required. Eight 
weeks $300. Booklet on request. 

Mrs. MARTHA E. RICH, Georgetown, ME. 


CAMP TECONNET 
China, Maine 
The Island Camp for Girls. For information address 
Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE, 
124 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


CAMP WEETAMOO “4748 
For girls 9 to 15. 10th season. All activities. 
Personal attention. References required. For book- 
let address Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, Director, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


CAMP CARTER for GIRLS 


White . -\ of New Somethive 
Eight Weeks, $120.00 
Carefully qpanet =< supervised program. Booklet address 
Mr. Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter 
Tonanen, New Hampshire 











Glorious 
Summer 
Camping 
for Girls 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
A wonderful summer—riding Kentucky 
tramping through pine forests, swimming, 


golf and tennis. All athletics. 
dancing. Careful supervision. 


horses, 
playing 

Dramatics and 
Cozy kiosks with 


electric lights. Delicious food. Tutoring. Refer- 
ences roumued. qt) booklet. 
WYNONA CAMP, 256 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


tke Monet c lub—a modern hotel under same 
management. 














Mrs _g] Norman ‘Ohite's 


on ith yg 


“OWAISSA” “MAYFLOWER” 
Ages 13-18 for Girls Ages 8-12 


Surf Bathing for Sport, Still Water for 
Instruction. Organized Athletics, 
Dramatics, Arts and Crafts. 
Representatives may be interviewed in Boston or New York 
Illustrated booklets of ‘‘Owaissa’’ 
or “Mayflower” will be sent upon request to 


Mrs. Norman White Orleans, Massachusetts 
CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


For girls 7to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 

tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 

horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 miles 

from New York. Write for Booklet. MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. I. 


QUANSET 
The Cape Cod sailing camps for girls 
Send for our story of camp life in pictures. 
and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt 
South Orteans, 


CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 
Berkabires, "107 hay heat tire 2 7 i? apna of of 
exten, ‘Councilor posi Lat porriac 
Mary E. Richar 69 Street, 


CAMP ALLEGRO 


Silver Lake, N. H. A joyous life full of new experiences 
and adventures, developing self-reliance, unselfishness and 
ability to co-ordinate with others. Every camp activity 
Dlustrated booklet. ti. —~ 
~ %. Y. 











» iunsinn, only 














on land and water. 
Carstens, 912 Gardens Aot., Forest Hills, | L. 


‘TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake omme tall,  -Y _ 
1300 ft. altitude. Mountain ing. owe 
riding, arts and ‘he TH clus for or 


Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R. Elmwood, N. H. 























QUINNEH TUK The Northfield Camp 


Efficient councilors. Indian pageantry, athietion swim- 


ming, riding-horses, ponies, overnight nature hikes, 
motor trips to lakes and mountains, abundant table. 
Estab. 1902. 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


pate, ME, i, 2S oe. Field and 
Crafts, —_ 





Moderate expense. No extras. Booklet. 
Howard A. M. Briggs, Pachaug, Northfield, Mass. 


For school and camp information address the 





: liken, Wonderaft ae st ene cees: 
Secs amram ahtan Tepe Mites 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 38 West 42nd St., N 








Camp Cowasset 
The Seashore Camp for girls, on Buzzards Bay 


Seashore and 
sandy beaches, 
forests of pine, 
sunshine and 
the salty tang of 
































the open sea, 
with happy 
comrades, make 
the summer at 
Cowasset of 
lasting benefit 
for the girl tired 
from school. 
Free horseback 
riding. Tennis, 
overnight camp- 
ing trips, dra- 
matics, water 
carnivals. Ex- 
perienced coun- 


sellors. Junior 
and Senior 
Camps. Well- 


balanced, deli- 
cious menu. 
Write for illus- 
trated catalog. 
Miss Beatrice A. Hunt 
22 Plymouth Street 
Holbrook, Mass. 








For Girls Roxbu 
“THE Panag CA 
“The without Extras” 
sane he y ys on Lake Winnepesaukee. 
. is under the same management. [Illustrated 
booklets. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


a Vermont 
Ps’’ 





PINE KNOLL CAMP 


For Girls. In the Chocorua region of the White Moun- 
tains, near Conway, N. H., on a beautiful lake—in a 
forest of pines. Equipment complete and artistic. Excel 
lent table. Refined and happy atmosphere. Splendid 
class of girls. Special instruction in Riding, Aquatics, 
Drama, Music and general camp activities. uition 
includes Riding, [lustrated catalog—Mrs. Frances 
White Bucher, Box R, Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Camp Ossipee for Boys, 14 miles distant, 
Directed by Mr. John Caivin Bucher. 














On Lake Dunmore, Vermont. 50 acres. % mile lake front. 
Wholesome vacation come | for girls, 9-21. Swimmin 
canoeing, hikes and at A — — m of 8 weeks. 


Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside ‘Rd. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; al! usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship, Jllustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season. 
Prof. and Mrs. Ari Arthur E. Winslow. Northfield, vt. 


ESHOBE;- ans ) 


The Camp of Happiness. Fairlee Lake. 
South Fairlee, Vt.—Sleeping bungalows, 
horseback riding. Water sports, athletics. 
Best food and care. Limited number. 
Apply early. Catalog of Mr. Mrs. 


E. G. Oscoop, 18 No. Main St., Bradford, Vt. 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 






















ew York City. 

















Aquapianing, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H, 


Golf instruction, Sailing and 
Crew, in addition to the usual 
camp activities.**No extras,"’ 
even for Mt. Washington trip. 
Illustrated booklet. 


L. D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 














CAMP EASTFORD 


“The place for a Boy’”’ 
Ages 8 to 20 Years. 3 Groups. Supervised Sports 
On 180-acre lake in northeastern Con- 
necticut, at an altitude of 750 feet. 
Enrollment limited to 100 
Ranging and saddle trips for older boys 


Meets the physical, mental and moral 
needs of boys in a simple, straightfor- 
ward, modest manner at a moderate fee. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


STANLEY KELLEY 
Proctor Academy Andover, N. H. 


()s-sI-PEE Siscs% 


and one of the best. ‘Among the 
says a well-known authority. 
Fine results. 





For Boys 


On Lake Ossipee 


A Pioneer Camp, 
first three on our list,’ 
All the sports. Careful instruction. 


Junior Camp sepayate. For circular and photos ad 
dress John C. Bheher (Prin. Peekskill Academy). 
Box R, Peekskill, N. Pine Knoll, Mrs. Bucher's 


Camp for Girls, 14 miles distant. 


CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 
im Lake Region of Maine 

Our long established Maine camp 
has a remarkable record for reen- 
rollment. Many boys returning 4 
and 5 years. Limited to 42 boys. 
New boys over lb not admitted, For 
information address 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle 0. Warren Ne Tasraten vAve., Plainfield, W. J. 


WINDSOR “MOUNTAIN 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 

Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain and Forest, 
Model Camp. Screened Cabins, All Sports. 
Fine Arts and Dramatics under Eminent Masters. 
Wise Councilorship. Tutoring Department. 

Nine weeks of real camp life—$260. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
me SECRETARY, 946 Tremont Bidg., Boston 


= PASSAGASSAWAUKEAG 


rae ideal camp for boys on Lake Po oy we 




















in the Maine woods, near Belfast. Ages 7 to 16. One 
of Maine’s most splendidly equipped camps for boys. 300 
acres of forest bordering the lake with sandy beach. 


mountain climbing, swimming, canoe- 
killed councillors, screened lodges, 
manual training, rifle 


Horse-back riding, 
ing, tennis, golf. 
no tents, private bathing beach, 
range, tutoring. One fee, no extras. Send for catalog. 


Address 
Camp Secretary, Road, Portland, Maine 


WINNETASKA 


amede Be Gi 
oeing Cam, on Si doe —< La 
beet and Mrs. John B. May, Coh Mess. 


“CAMP WONPOSET 


100 miles 




















Lake 
The camp for young boys in = Berkshires. 
from New York City. Elevation 1000 f 
Write for Camp Books 
ROBERT R. TINDALE, 31 East 7ist Street, NEW YORK 


CAMP MOY-MO-DAY-YO for Girls 











19th Beason. Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine 
— i and recreational. Every girl hag continuous program 
ye alternating with activities. ve groups, 7 to 20 

ff CF specialists. “‘Class A'’ rating by State Board of 


Bookle' 
Miss ‘i. Hage, 15 Wren Street, Boston 82 Mass. 


OAHE—A Camp for Girls (11th Season) 


A camp of individuality. Enrollment 60 girls. Situated on one 
of those lovable lakes in Southern New Hampshire. 70 acres. 
All land and water sports. Horseback riding. Handcrafts. Ex- 


Biss tans a counc io uly Ist- tea 28th. Illustrated booklet. 
CARTER st Read Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOREST VALE GAMP “target, = 


For refined girls. Large pineclad site, private lake, 
beautiful river, cabins, all sports, life saving, dramatics, 
woodcraft, arts, cruising, hikes, Inspirational Leadership 
and Guidance. Ethel B. Mayall, (Radcliffe), 


Director, 15 Jefferson Rd., Princeton, N. J. 
For schoo! and camp information address the 








The PROCTOR Trait 


A Forty Boy Mounted Unit 


For older boys 
15 to 21 years 
Sixty days over 
White Mountain 
Trails on Horseback 


For illustrated booklet address 
STANLEY KELLEY 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 


Kamp Kill Kare 


A real boy’s summer of fun on Lake Champlain, 
following Indian trails, camping ‘neath the siars, 





learning the lore of the woods. All sports and 
games—motor boat trips, athletic fields, wireless, 
diving. Congenial chums, responsible supervision. 
Delicious food. Screened bungalows. Separate 
tutoring camp. 19th season. Write for catalog. 


Ralph F. Perry, Director, Box R, Morristown, N. J. 











Camp Moosehead [°F .2°*5 
Located on Moose Pond, 
Me. Mile of lake front. 
Modern equipment. Tutor- 
ing, aquaplaning, trips, in- 
cluded in camp fee. Riding. 


William F. Carlson, Director 
Woodward Inst., Quincy, Mass. 











CAMP ALOHA For Boys 
Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. 


On Lake Shore in Pine Grove in White 
Conducted in conjunction with Camp 
For information address any of 


22nd Season. 
Mountain Region. 
Aloha Summer School. 
the Directors: 

DR. EMERSON A. KIMBALL, St. Paul's School, Con- 
cord, N. H.; LAM = F. > 

Se N. DR. HENRY GILMAN, State 
EDMUND W. OGDEN, 84 State 


> 
Fe 
a 
3° 
S 


St., Boston, Mass. 


BOB- WHITE Boys’ Camp 2*33 


11th Season. , Ashland. Mass., 5 hours from N.Y. os. 
ri trips; all sports. 
Best food and care. 





“illustrated booklet 
Ralph Hill, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 


Mrs. Sara B. Hayes. 5 St St.. 
line, Mass. 





— 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Coins FOR BOYS 


West Harwich, Mass.—Cape Cod. Sailing, deep sea 
fishing, canoeing. nd sports. Oabins. Tutoring. 
Auxiliary fresh water camp. Senior, Junior, Camps. 
Booklet. 

. G. Dodd, Worcester Academy, wosupetem, Mass. 








CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 


23rd season opens July 1. Riding, riflery, manual 
arts os all usual camp activities. Inclusive rate. 


Sesbert L. Rand 10 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


H UNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preparation for all college and technical school examina- 








tious. 11th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. 
Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for 
Kooklet. ‘‘How to Prepare for College."” tra A. Flinner, 

Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








CAMP WINAUKEE For Pa 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 
Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected boys, 
predominantly Jewish; ages 8 to 18. Many with us 
since 1920. Fee, $325. Secretary, 617 W. 141st 
St., Apt. 21, New York, N. Y. 


= 
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Camp Idlewild 


mae Saher of yy me Tings” 
WR. Transve 
North Water Gap. Pe 








CAMP LENAPE 


Pennsyloenia Camp for Boys 


On a lake Rear the highest 
Poconos, within easy reach 
New York and "Philadelphia. 

Ideal equipment. A log cabin 
for every five boys and a coun- 
cillor. 

A camp 
to do things. 
and athletics. 
taught by cowboy. 
taught by Indian. 
catalog address Mr. David S. Keiser, 
Phil dainhi Pa. 


where a boy learns 
All water sports 
Horseback riding 

Wooderaft 
Ages 7 to 17 
4809 





For 
Ki ing Ave., 





















POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys, Pocono Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating 
mountains (2000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3 mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh vege- 
tables and milk. Write for illustrated catalog 


J. Elwood Calhoun, 5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTHONY WAYNE. A CHRISTIAN CAMP 


FOR BOYS, 7 to 16 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, 
Everything to delight the heart of the real 
his parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, 
riding and woodcraft. For catalogue address 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


Minnewaska Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Wonderfully good times for boys 9-16 on a beau- 
tiful private lake. 2000 feet elevation. Boys 
taught to play all games well—tennis, 


baseball, swimming, riding, overnight 
trips. Excellent food and best of care. 


boy—and 
horseback 













Resident physician. 26th season. Tu- 
toring. 90 miles from New York. For 
prospectus address W. DAVIS, 


Box R, 467 Fairview Ave., Orange, N.J. 





~ To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 


DAN BEARD 


is a rare privilege. 
Send for a booklet. 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 


e famous scout himeelf. 
Penneyivania mountain 
a the outdoor activities that boys 
like. Exceptions i precautions taken. No 
extra charge for tutoring. Under direc- 
tion of real wilderness man. 


APPLY 93 Bowne Avenee, Flashing, L. |, WY. 


CAMP HASWELL," 2". 


Ideally situated in the northern Catakinie” 2200 ft. a 
a leadership, 
program, oe Soares. om and aoe No extras. Ages 816. 
Season 2 months. $200 juest. 
H. H. Haas $01 We eg tke St,, gw York 
Bruce Wellington, 197 Main St., Hackensack, 


Adirondacks. 20th Year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
Acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sections. 
Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Box A-4 Peekskill, W. Y. 


7 to 17 years. 

Tome Camp for Boys Senior and Junior 

groups. 190 acres. Sleeping in Tents or Lodge. Ex- 

perienced counselors. Trained Nurse. Swimming, Fish- 

ing. Hiking, Golf, Rifle Range. Radio, Cruising, Music, 

Tutoring. Address Mur Peabody Brush, Ph. D., or 
Mrs. 1. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


Chena ngo-on- Otsego * yes 
On beautiful Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A wonderful 
playground of water, Mts., field and forest. A camp that is campy. 
Good tood in abundance. Intelligent and sympathetic supervision. 
All sports, Horses. 12th Seasc 

A. L. Fisher, 24 No, Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 


CAMP NISIMAHA, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Splendid location on a nine mile lake. Competent in- 

struction in swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, ath- 

letics, hiking, ete. Boys 9 to 15 years. Season July Ist 

to September 2nd. Fee, $250. No extras. Booklet. 
J. A. Parker, Director. 


CAMP MARANACOOK £e",%ers; 7.'2, 17 


Sixteenth season. 
Readtield, Maine 











N. J. 











er Boys 








xcellent table 
camp council of matare and experienced men. 
One of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully 
planned daily programme. Canoe and mountain trips 
for all. Booklet William H. Morgan, Director 


THE OWL'S HEAD. AMPS 
ON LAKE MPHREMAGOG, 
For i 10 to 17 -* 
Specializes in Horsemanship, Woodcraft and Leadership. 


Send for booklet. Camp Directors 
Col. F. B. Edwards and Harry B. Salman, Northfield, Vermont — 


Stron 





Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MONTESSORI 


Children’s Village, Wycombe, Pa. 
70 miles from New York, #0 from Philadelphia, 140 acres 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


DIRECTION for last eleven years by staff of the Mon- 
tesori First Boarding and Day School. Strong 





RESULTS for each child in conduct, health and bangs 
ness. Our eapnesnee an important factor to t 
thoughtful parent. 
complete for games, occupations and 


. Boating, 
Rate $225. 
Reservations limited. 
“Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp"’ on request. 
Mrs. A. Paist-Ryan, 42nd and Pine Sts., Phila., Penna. 


Athletics. 


Approved Sanitation. References Required. 


GIRLs 
On Beautiful Toke Chataugua, N.Y. 
Ideal location, 1500 ft. gycatien. All land and wyeer 
sports. Gott riding, hiking, boating, canoeing 
handicraft Ages B to 20. ‘Three 
Vrite for book 
MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
Guyées, | a Y 


RE v. & 
P.] Cotten ‘Hill 


On Lake 


CAMP MECHANO Sebago, Me. 


For Bovs who want to Build Boats, Cabins, Engines, Radios, 
r p- * yt ¢-4- Electrical Equipment ~ = 
irs ‘all camp i -y> Motor Bi Boats, Yachts, canoes; ’ 
eld. Indiv’ iakely, (Marva and Camp runing. References. Wri " 
ard 02), George's School, Newport, 





a he nore catalog. 

For Girls. On _ beautiful 

ine ree am Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 

sea in pine-laden air of Po- 

cono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 

Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, 
canoeing, ‘hikes.’ Handicrafts, gardening. 14th year. 


Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane 


ONE The Pennsylvania Camps for 
Girls, limited number of Jun- 
iors and Seniors. 18th season. On Beautiful 
lake in highest Poconos. Complete equipment 
for every camp activity. Horses. Most careful 
supervision. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
[7 Sipple, 350 w. Dural St., Germantown, Philadelphia,’ Pa. 


CAMP METEDECONK 2c". Bows. six 


Ocean County, N. J., pine groves, seashore, all sports, in 
cluding horsemanship, sailing. One reasonable fee. Whole- 
cometes, Screens. Tutoring if desired. Write for booklet R. 

F. Dryden, (28 West 34 St., Bayonne, N. J. 
E. “. 8. Whelan, Du Bose School, Monteagle, Tennessee. 














York, Wood! 


Cc AMP WAKE. “ROBIN 


Younger boys exclusively. Twen cm -first season. Make your boy 
strong, apes through an out-of- life, inch = . 
hiki re-iore, manual training, srimimine, and all's =~ 

bundance of — 


Miatufed” supervision and modern sanitation. 
Mr. H. R. Lite, New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoln High School. 
THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
Mrs. Douglas Basnett, 17 E. 87th St., N.Y. C. 





S./bantial Posts Eve Sienatio” Seer 
utifu rf 
location, equipment and staff. Ali 8, Taner 

‘Canoe tri su pam Campers 
returning for sixth consecutive 


Jewish Clientele Precominating. Dietary | Laws Observed. 
Write for benktet Sidney R. Krone B. 8.3 B. P. EB. 
628 West 158th St., N. ¥. C 





SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life. 
References required. New York representative. 
For catalogue address: 

The The Director, Box x 21, Bradford, Mass. 


MOSS LAKE CAMP Be mn ~ fhe 


bungalows 
with baths . Camp 6 hours 
horseback riding, trips, tutoring and ali the usual oe 
M same managemen 


away. 
N.Y., _ Jamaica, | 66 Hardenbrook Ave., Dr. G.B. Longstaff 


CHIPPEWA 4 digtingulshed Catholic 4 
for YS On utif 
George in the Adirondacks. Strictly limited and selected. 
Highest ideals. Eminent faculty. Excellent food. Complete 
land and water sports. Ninth season. For ne address 
ROBERT F. KEEGA 
New York City 


Kyle Camp, Catskill es. Bo bate & | - 
Model Bungalows—no wet tents. 41 buildings. “Safe 
bathing. Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. in- 
vestment of $50,000. Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle Schoo! for 
Boys, Estab. tone, Box 88, Irvingten-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
orty-three years with boys. . 


Knights | 0 of Columbus Camp | { 

oe Are peste oh ote Be 

pe hicar pack Reyearcrs samc 

‘ te come sense” oe N.Y. 





477 Madison Avenue 
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WESTERN STATES 








THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CAMP FOR BOYS ‘v2: 


on Lake Champlain, N.Y. 





“‘His Ideals are Ours’’ 





Golf—Tennis—Horseback—Sailing—Aqua 
Planing — Baseball — Swimming — Nature 
Study—Tutoring. 


A CAMP WITH A PURPOSE 
Write for Booklet 
24 Hillcrest Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 








SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A summer on the water—in the slim 
racing shells, speedy navy cutters, 
flexible little cat boats—or a summer 
in the saddle, learning horsemanship- 
glorious adventures offered 
boys, 14-20, at Culver Naval 
and Cavalry Schools. For 
boys, 10-15, the Woodcraft 
Camp, with life outdoors, 
learning the woodcraft of 
the Indian and the scout. 
All the Culver Summer 
Schools have the benefit of 
Culver’s trained staff and 
unsurpassed equipment, 
Write for catalog of school 
which interests you most. 
Address: 
The Inquiry 


LVE 





Culver, Ind. 




















gn BANCROFT Camp 
fr Backward Children 


On the Maine coast, near Rockland 

Life in the open with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Motoring, Tennis. 

Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses 
give individual attention to the particular needs of 
each child, 

Physician and trained nurse always at camp. 





Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address—Box 145 Haddonfield, N. J. 
. 











MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 


near Chestertown, N. Y. 

















A boys’ camp “‘beyond the 
end of the trail,"’ at Mishike, 
Wis. Definite program of for- 
estry under trained foresters. 
Follow and mark old Indian trails, 
learn woods lore. Every day an ad- 
venture. 1700 acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles 
lake shore. Long canoe trips. For 
booklet, address 

w. €E. SANOERSON, Direster 
18 E. 4ist St. w York Ci 












SANDSTONE CAMP “a 


Swimming, canoeing, fishing Mage ag hiking, tennis, éagsing. 
,— FF — fae in ‘or Boys 5:1 5-13 ae Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. All water Mp land 
é Girts 5-20 Club for adults and families | sports, dancing, riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three 


Dr. and Mrs. W. moe Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


WESTERN STATES 


devisions. Address 
Esther Cocjeene Dunham, 418 No. 29th St., Gaui, Nebr. 
Chicago office, 1204 Stevens Bldg 





FOR BOYS: 
Three Divisions 
Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 
Barnes Hospital 
Sarnt Lovtis, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED LEADERSHIP. 








WISCONSIN 
Under separate management. — Eight miles apart. — On chain of 27 beautiful lakes. — Booklets on request. 
Members of Camp Di Directors Association. — Midwest Section 


FOR GIRLS: 
J GON Two Divisions 
-| Mr. & Mrs. LESLIE W. LYON 


CAMPS ambitions diene 


Saint Lovis, Mo. 


EXPERT SUPERVISION. 

















KAMP KEE-MO SAH-BEE | 


A summer camp for boys from 8-15 years. Golf, Horses, 
Athletics and many other features ar ml Father and | 
Son Week. For illustrated booklet addvre 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES WILLIAM “YEAGER 
2624 Hurlbut Ave. D etroit, ‘Michigan 





Camp Fairwood (7th Season) 
For Boys 8 to 18 years. On Torch Lake near Charle- 
voix, Mich. All forms of outdoor recreation including 
riding carefully supervised. Group — by age. 

Unsurpassed table. — physician. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Eder, College Hill, “Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA 

nT 


ake, Wi 








private lake .¥ Some. — for Usual 
asi addition. croonally pe Bd 
lie University prefessor and wife. 
a I ~~ let. ae a ar: 
dee Chambliae, Office 208 . Catholic Univ. of Am., Washington, D.C. 


CAMP TOSEBO_14th Year 


On Portage Lake, near Manistee, Mich. A UNIQUE 
camp for YOUNG BOYS. Features that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. Booklet, Address Noble Hill, 

Todd Seminary for Boys, Woodstock, Ill. Box D-4. 


HORPE CAMP sovs 


== under 15 years. Bungalows. On Pelican 
Lake. Fun. “Safety First.’ Unusual care. 
» Fer CATALOG: - Bes R, R, Thorpe / Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


oth year” A glori- 

ous summer in 

amos ts he » Rockies for 
boys, riding 


your own cow pony, camping where trout are plentiful, a 








Western Ranch as headquarters. A, J. Connell, Los Ala- 
mos Ranch School, Box R. Otowi, Sandoval Co.. N. M. 


CAMP ARBUTUS Fer girls 10 to 26 
Eleventh season. Twelve miles from Traverse City, 
Michigan. on a beautiful inland lake. Canoe trips, 
water and land sports, riflery, crafts, dramatics, danc- 


ing. Resident physician. Booklet. 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


aWANALDA 


Juniors — Senor ¥ Women. 110 be —  b — Michieen. 
= Land ieee ere. lorses. ts. 

amp for Canoe tives. No Tents. tras. y= 
Sir Counselor Pout 8 filled. Booklet. 


CaMP DIRECTORS, Wanalda, P. O. Central Lake, Mich. 





CAMP BRYN AFON Land o' Lakes, Roosevelt, Wis. 
Private Lake. All Land and Water Sports. Craft Studio. 

Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. Trails for 

Horseback Riding. Staff of 30 College Women. References re- 

quired. Booklet. 

LOTTA] BROADBRIDGE, The The F Palms. 1001 Jefferson, D DETROIT, Mich. 


 ——- 
IDYLE DS. RIPS-TRIPS 


motor-boat, motor-truck. Enclose references vere inquiry for book- 
let — mailed free. Address L. A. BISHOP, Three Lakes, Wis. 


CAMP KINNI KINNIK_ ,,f2%2!.. 


Near Colorado Springs 
All tivities. Climate healthful and invigorating 


3 i eloctne ate Kepts. puck oe Suing water and 
Mrs. S. ry Wilkinson, 1856 Union Ave., Apt. 6, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLO. 

The Camp with a vital purpose. 
fessional School of Dancing. Dramatics 


Normal and Stage 
Production. Seulpture. Home ot the Portia | ——— Dancers. 
Recreational Camp. , tennis. 

















Bwklet. 1140 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 





For school and camp information address the ‘Department of Education, THE RED BOOK “MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS A ANS ' SCHOOLS 





The Red Book Magazine 














a 


SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Intensive health training program under experts. 


Swimming. canoeing, sailing, gymnastics, games, 
nature and folk dancing, basketry, nature study. 
Girl Scout and Red Cross courses, Splendid equip 
ment, expert dietetic supervision. On private island 
in Gull Lake. Rates moderate. Affiliated with 
Lattle Creek Sanitarium. Address Kellogg School 
of Physical Education, Box R, Battle Creek, Mich. 








CAMP NEECARNIS Bi own mich, 
FOR GIRLS 8 to 18 
Every girl receives the Director's personal 
attention. 


Horseback Riding 
Hikes Handerafts 


Water Sports 
Expert Councilors T'!PS Resident Nurse 
Eight week season begins July Ist 
Illustrated Booklet details other attractions 


Miss Fdith R. Holt 39 Flich Place Grand —, Mich. 








OSOHA-OF- THE- DUNES 
A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal 
Lake, Frankfort, Mich. Complete equipment, 
resident nurse. Riding, canoeing, woodcraft 
featured. Junior and Senior groups. July 1- 
Aug. 26. $200.00. Osoha Club for young women, 
$20 per week. Booklets. 


Mrs. B. G. Mattson, Manistee, Mich. 








——--- 


OLYMPIC CAMP 
FOR BOYS 8 TO 17 YEARS 
Located near Harbor Beach, 
Mich., on Lake Huron. Ali 
sports including golf. Mod. 
erate rate. For booklet ad- 
dress 














Olympic Camp, University of Akron, Akron,O. 
Quenenee 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE S:7-73: 


Six weeks, beginning July 13. Curriculum includes 
sociology, economics, English, bacteriology, physiotherapy, 
foods, home nursing, hygiene. Splendid college environ- 
ment and recreational facilities; swimming pools, tennis, 
etc. Write for circular to Registrar Battle Creek College, 
Box 852, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


HE RED BO 








Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 
Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 

On Lake Terra Alta, 
B. & O. R. R., 130 miles S. E. 
of Pittsburgh. Elevation 2800 ft. 
$20,000 equipment. 


main line | 





water sports, bowling, billiards, | 
wireless, hikes, Physical drill and 
target practice. Tutoring. Music. 
$225. Booklet. Until June 9th 
address The Commandant, Box 
451 E, Staunton, Va. After June 
9th, Terra Alta, ja. 








Camp Wyaconda. 4 Camp for Boys. | 
In the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains 3000 ft. above 
sea level. Near Asheville, North Carolina. Boxing, Wres- 
tling, Boating, Tennis and all out-door sports. Two hours 
a day for study. For illustrated catalog address Director, 
L. C. Ferrell, 3031 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La, 


Camp Highland Lake 


One of America's Mos Equipped Camps 
io Ridge in the  Seoobire Country of | 

== Meee arolina, Hendersonville. 
Fer Cateles, Address Georgia M litary Academy College Park. Ga. | 


CAMP MARKHAM for boys 


in the Ozark Mountains, near Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Where individual needs of the growing boy are met. 
Finest instruction in the sports and nature study. Horse- 
back riding. Fifth season. For catalog address Pro- 
fessor or Mrs. D. H. Markham, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


WESTERN STATES 


SHERWOOD FOREST 4° A North Woods Camp 


In the forest on Soginemeeed Lakes, Ww. a a 
Riding, qtnee, = = oodcraft, campcraft, canoe, truck, 
iking 


SOUTH ERN ‘STATES 





Athletic and | 





Camp Takeda 


Eo a= 
See oie 

le no extra fe opat 

information address 


Pauline Trimble, Director 
Box 24, Gainesville, Ga. 











Le 





Waynesville, 
Eagle’ s Nest Camp Nore ine 
Riding, swimming, sports, hikes, crafts, dancing, nature lore, 
music, dramatics,—but none too 
to individual needs. Excellent food. Ages 6-18; $300.00, NO 
EXTRAS. Councillors already engaged. Booklet upon request. 
Mrs. Fred. Myers, Jr., 620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 








One of the finest 
Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W. » PS aeeea™’ 
camps in the South for Girls. In the “‘Land of the Sky’’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. 


Resident physician, Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 


| McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 





LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP 


A recreation camp for girls, at Meadow View, in the mountains of 
Southwest Virginia. Delightful climate, pure spring water. Swim- 


| ming, boating and other outdoor sports under careful supervision. 


Excellent table board. Address 
8. W, W. Edmondson, M. = Glade Spring, Va. Box 100. 


¥AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 
In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, 





Hockey, etc. PF poring optional. All ages. 
8 weeks term $190. References required. Catalog 
_—— _&= Box E., SULLING COLLE&G CoLLgcr, BRISTOL, Va. 


Camp Greenbrier. for Boys 
In the mountains of West Virginia. 26th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 

Address Alderson, W. Va. 














horseback, and trips. creen log cabins. 
EGE 


COUNSELLORS COLL! WOMEN. 
LAURA GATS PARSONS, Director, 0674 Stony Island Ane... Chicago, Ii!. 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 


For i a CHEN, MICHIGAN wt 
‘or Beys 


ne oe 
way i Equi 
0. Penslagen, Ob Willis Pensingion | Diecier 
Beautiful Lakes. All _ and W: 200 Acres ae of 
Norway and White Pine. All pechions filled. For Booklets, 
Detroit, 


160 Tuxedo Avenue 


ENAHGA Cames 


FOR GIRLS 
Fish Creek, Wis. 
Mrs. F.W. Mabley Mrs. A. O. Clark 
Junior Senior Club 
Horseback. Swimming. All summer 











*& 





—— 











sports coached. For booklet and 
further information address 

Mrs. A. O. Clark, 4905 Argyle Place, B, St. Louis, Mo. 
| een eee 


MAGAZINE'S SCH 


WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the most 
age branch of our educational system. Dr 
liot, formerly of Harvard, said they con- 
stituted America’s greatest contribution to 
the educational =o ofthe world. There 
os good camps and bad. So THE RED 
K MAGAZINE sent a highly-qualified 
observer to visit several hundred of them 
His reports are a guide in your selection of 
the right camp for your boy or girl 
Write to our Department (enclosing 
stamped envelop) and our Camp Director will 
advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


L_ SECTION 














__ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational. A College Preparatory and Finishing School 
of the highest type. Founded 1624. Junior Pupils received. 
Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All athletics. Winter rts. 
Special Secretarial Courses. CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., 

D.D., President, Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Founded 1855 
College Preparatory and General Courses. A true home 
school with Christian atmosphere. 
Athletics. Music. Send for Booklet. 
Edwin P. Brown, Box RA, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
man and ‘school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More rsonal supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large school, 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. ari W. Hamblin, Principal, Box D-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Chartered 1850) 
in Central Ohio — 4 railroads. oe Daten Seen commen te Sate 




















and Science. Also 2 years’ College Preparatio: m. Under church 
influence but not ri Cc 1. All athletics. Cat- 
alogue. Henry E. Schradieck, M. S., Pres., U » Ohio 





Save a Year *“* Mature men and women. No chil- 
Equivalent, Business sounem, say, 
Some earn part expenses. 


ddress Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsbury h Academy 








STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Ages, 12 and upward. 
New York Sopa | Standards. Prepares for college < 
va 


business. n work in Art and Music. 
Seneca Lake. Athletics. Address Martyn A | 
Ph. D., Pres., Box 25, Lakemont, N. Y. 


The Woods’ School 


an EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
S Box 1 6, Langhorne, Pa, 





Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
S9th Year. Young man, and y 

atmosphere, thorough anc efficient: training ‘in 
broad culture, a ne = helpful school spirit. 
pores & liberal term: $450 to per year. Special course in 


ARTHUR W. - petes Gist. , Meotmecter 


DICKINSON SEMINARY sna'schtrcnsmes 


Co-educational. Prepares for college or life work. 
Music, Art and Expression. Business and Home Econom- 








ies courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong 
athletic teams. Endowed. Catalog. Address President, 
Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 





_SCHOOLS F FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





[BURT'S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-132 
A Home-School for Children for 12 Years 
1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 


- RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 


All year around school for children 3 to 10 years. One 
hour from New York. Ideal home surroundings. 
27 acres. School farm. Experienced teachers anda 
trained nurse. Booklet. Mrs. J. J. CAREW, RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


N.Y. 




















Bockict 
DEVEREUX | SCH@LS | 


for Children whose 


Siiatindniachieesaaiiieoemaas 
Observation and Instruction. Male faculty for cider ys. 
__Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


O€ DLEY % "indigdual schoor 





For Boys and Gino wt who preauire more attention and individua) 
fostrectice given in regular schools. Academic, 
dual: Solera on ay, J..R. HEDLEY, M.D., 
. PA. (22 mi. from Phila.) 
PERKIN: S SoH008 SCHOO 
pa | — ite. — 
— _—" Experienced St tN radical direct 


on. 
M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 





_Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. 
THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally. 


E. A. Farrington, M. D., enue ~~~ --5 4 
Address Box 125 onfield, N. J. 


Schermerhorn Home School 


A cnbarben home school for children of slightly retarded 
Limited number, individual instruction. 











Write THE RED Book MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, , location 
desired. Address SedGete, Dabartanent 





of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City! ; 


" MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
__R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia _ 


a DISH MANOR SCHOOL __ 
4 wom school for backward girls. Individual! in- 
ction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healchful location. Out-door and water sports. 30- 


poke M. on Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 





For school and camp information address th the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St.. New York os 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


_NEW ENGLAND STATES 





Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
venue, York, facing Central 
Park, and the Museum of Art. 


Complete Academic, College-Preparatory and 

Advanced Elective Courses. Unusuai ad- 

vantages in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 


CUDDER SCHOOL For Young Women 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Post GRADUATE CoURSES: Secretarial; Do- 
mestic Science; Community Service. (B) HicH 
ScHoot. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. 
Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 Ww. 724 St., New York 


Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or ee Eleetive Chaperonage. Ninth Year. 
Endicott 7653. Open Al + Catalogue. Registration now for 1924-1825 


‘The BROWN SON School 


r Catholic Boarding and Day Schoo! 
G Cc 
‘ost wadugte. - Gollege Preparatory and Finishing ¢ —. 


MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East 91st Street, New York City 


P= Che Castle 


_+ Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on- Hudson, New York 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. Paris Branch. 

_ Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 

New York 





















‘ 








MARY. IMMACULATE SCHOOL 
of Bagle Park 
For Girls—Boarding and Day 
100-acre Ly | 1 hour New York. 
Addr ster Directress, 
OSSINING-ON- HUDSON, N. Y. 


MERRILL’S 


(Qaksmere School for Giris 


Long Island — near —» York City 
Address, MRS. MERRILL 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y 


Ossining School for Girls 


57th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music, 
Dramatic and Vocational courses. Post graduate depart- 
ment. Upper & Lower Schools. Clara C, Fuller. Prin- 
cipal, Box 4-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 


Hiahland / Manor 


Non-sectarian Count ng School. All 

Grades and Courses. Junior Lay - B. and Music. 

Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 
Boarding School 


PUTNAM HALL fev: 


Ages 13 to 20. Prepares for ali colleges. 23 yrs. of high scho- 
lastic standards. Special one-year intensive course. Regular and 
cultural courses. 5-acre campus. Supervised athletics, sports, 


riding. Sleeping porches. Home atmosphere. Catalog. 
ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., Prin. Geox 82 Pous: c, a1. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
> Norwalk, 


HILLSIDE *x"".r 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 

college entrance 

courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Wasser) | oy 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) ae 


DWIGHT rorcir 


FOR GIRLS 
, og a 
Geweed, i, New Jersey 


MIss BEARD’S SCHOOL 


| A Country ScHoor NEAR New York 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY | 
































Athletics, Se. 7 
miss E. S. | CREIGHTON, ‘Principal. _ 














\) - 


best meeting thei 


a 
QW 
> 


diploma. 


Voice, 
masters. 
Outdoor sports. 
winning mounts; 9 
grass and dirt courts; 


miles from 


Domestic Science, 


Boston iy Business Management; 
| Some rooms with hot a 
accepted in the order 
Send for New 














with a delightful home 


——=F OR GIRLS) 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. 
Many girls after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college, but desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, selecting studies 


We offer just these opportunities. 
Literature; otherwise courses are elective. 
Graduation from high school not necessary. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations, 
Piano, Violin, Harp, 


with Swimming Pool. 
A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 22 
Exceptional opportunities 


r tastes. 
Students take English or 
All subjects count for 


Pipe an, with eminent Boston 
Horseback Riding (our own stables) with prize- 
Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, inst 


Field Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft. 


Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Junior College Courses. 

cold water, Students for 1925-26 are being 
of their applications, 





sa ‘Sena st, NEWTON, Mass. 


life 
















frora Boston. 
course for college examinations. 


fer household arts coveri 
ues 


distinct unit 
tion and well as do 


Extensive grounds. 





Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful 
New England village of Auburndale—ten miles 
from Boston. 30-acre campus, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and manage- 
ment of the home and is ie Araperes for the , 

WOODLA 


The Junior Sheol ve Girls 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D. Principal 





A famous old New England country school for girls, 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
leading Eastern colleges. Secretarial training. Vocal and instrumental music. 


mestic science. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 

30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


—LASELL SEMINARY—\ 









48rd year. Twenty-five miles 
A special unit for an intensive one-year 






a 
udgeting, costume designing, home decora- 
Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
50 pupils. 












position of home executive. Unusual training 
in music. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training 
and College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
andswimming l. Horseback ridinga feature. 
CAMP TECONNET opens July Ist 
Booklets on application 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 











HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Pine Street, Norton, M: 
A School Pn Girls, 30 miles from Boston. College prepar- 
atory and general courses. Outdoor ao vo 


riding emphasized. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 





MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 

Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 

in coo! and household technique for home and voca- 

tion. Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet E. 
MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal 

30 Huntington Avenue joston, Massachusetts 








A College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and Teacher-training programs | 
based upon foundation of general academia studies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, ree. rmitories. 
Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, Dean '7 Garrison Street, Boston 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University 








Summer Camps 


Refer to The Red Book's 
Camp Directory for assist- 
ance in the selection of a 
Camp for yourself or child- 
ren in any part of the coun- 
try. Write the Director, 
Department of Education 
stating desired location. 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 











- TENACRE | 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised ‘and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Kendall hall 





Hendoll 
FOR GIRLS. Unquestioned qotstestio standards. Rall 
Exceptional physical advantag 2 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 64 PatShonserns 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 
CRESTALBAN (,scuctr 'pe.c te 


Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number limited. Special care given to 
home training, character Govelepmemt, and health. Open 
air classes. Outdoor sport 

Miss Margery Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL for GIRLS 


College Preperciery Comsoss 
College CF Mcminaltene 


Graduate Courses 

ye ay Two rs 
Advanced for High Schal 
Graduates Secretarial Freining. 


On an elevation Coton, Us Hill Perk 
commands a view the Ceneard 


Valley and New Vempehire Mountains 
Jtustrated Cata eddress 
Sewall Parsons, ell, Mass. 





















—_- "i 
Miss Olive 








For schoo! and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


DREW SEMINARY 2%“) Stes! 


Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. College preparatory, General 
and special courses. Athletics, 59th year. New building for 


unior School, For catalog address 
Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 614, Carmel, N. ¥. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Sec- 
retarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing. 
B. A. and B. S. degrees. Address Secretary 


Russell Sage College, Troy, N. y 
St. FAITH'S SCH@L 
College Preparatory, Voc dn owes ance, Music. 


A Country Sc 
Home Science, 
Athletics. Excellent advantages at moderate cost. 
Rev. Chartes H. L. Ford, _ Saratoga, N.Y. 


“A good school for Girls.” 








The Carmel School for 


perenne Full information on request. 
ollesiate pres A.J. Trevorrow, Box 95 
nstitute 


Hackettstown, N.J 


HARCUM 








SCHOOL FOR GI tion. 
Music. Art. New ete A Tye r ing. Mrs. 
E. H. Hgpcgs, B. ead of School; M 
Witus, B. Principal, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. ‘Thorough college preparation and courses 

for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham Pa. 
Founded 1851 


DARLINGTON. For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical ee Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory course All sports. Gynimasium, swimming pool. 
€ atalog. Christine F. Bye. Prin., Box 6. 630, West Ches er, Pa. 


Bishopthorpe U Manor 


Home Economics, Cos' 
Music, Coll eparatory. New Fintan “— 
Pool. shenibaas Riding. g Be School Life. Catalog 


oar. and Mrs. C. N.Wyant, Principats, ) Box a 247, Bethienem, Pao 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Pappereto General Courses, 
“my Program of Outdoor Life 
_SLLEN ( 0. . B. 


‘LE ‘KEATES, ___ Hollidaysburg, Ps Pa. 
CUhe Ny lary {jon School 

Wildcliff, the gradu- 

Specify catalog 








College preparatory, general courses. 


Seven Gables, for girls 6-12. 


ate sch 
desired. Mrs. “Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prin., Box 1532, Swar.hmore, Pa 
[i INDEN.. HALL @2 100 ciRLS 
100 GIRLS 
Spot” of Pennsylvania 
—- eae Ee wm Bare and _ Preparatory t ee: 


9 conomics, Aah, Must 
te Junior School. Il/ustrated Catalog. 
D. D. Box 137, Litite, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


¥. W. STENGRL, 


Miss Sayward’s School 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 

and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physi- 

cal training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming: 

Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 
_ Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook. Pa. 


PENN HALL 


and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
credited. Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at Ocean City, work uninterrupted. All sports. 
Rates $900. Catalog and views. Frank S. Magill, A. 
M., Headmaster, Box » Chambersburg, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
practical training of young women. Junior College De- 
partments, Music, Art, Home Economics, Kindergarten, 
Normal Gymnastics, etc. Pipe organ, gymnasium. Ad- 
dress as above. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington 
Literary, Dom Secretarial, Kindergarten, Physical 
Education, ste “Courses; all ‘leading to DEGREES. 
Also Prepara’ agnifice 


Girls’ School 





4 1834. 
Doni, MD. 





HOOD COLLEGE Ser'Vound/tlenen 


Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 


B.M. in Music. Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 acres, Our own 
farm and dairy. Catalog and Book of Views. 

Joseph H. Apple, LL. D., Box CR, Frederick. Md. 


GARRISON, FOREST 
Bajceg biserpny, ‘Gangrnl Pnohigg Toetmedinie Mane, 
__M"ss Mar: Moncrierve Livinaston, Box R, oan Md. 





SCHOOLS POR GIRLG AND COLLEGES POR YOUNGS WOMEN - 
_MIDDLE WESTERN STATES _ 





The Red Book Magazine 





Mississippi. 





fine faculty; 


offering special 
or Business. 
nasium, 


cluding golf, 
ball, tennis. 


hockey, 


Box 1025, 


Founded 1827 


Lindenwood College 


Recognized as one of the leading colleges for women west of the 
Two and four year courses leading to degrees. Linden- 
wood includes the College of Arts and Science with its exceptionally 
the School of Music 
offering conservatory advantages; 
the School of Vocational Training 
courses 
Economics, Art, Oratory, Education 


138 acres of beautiful campus. 
swimming pool. 


For catalog address 
John L. Roemer, D.D., President 
St. Charles, Missouri 


in Home 


Gym- 
All sports, in- 
baskethall, base- 








50 minutes from St. Louis 








St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Standard College for Women 
A Conservatory of Music, School of Art 
Commissioned High School for Girls 
Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Golf, etc. 
Address: The Secretary, Box 200, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 











THE SMEAD SCHOOL for Girls. es. 134 
Boarding and day. College preparatory courses 

accredited by all colleges. Boarding department 

limited. Sports. Catalog. 

The Misses Anderson, Principals. 2017 Schoo! Place, Toledo, Ohio 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL For Girls 
Est. 1898. College preparatory and general courses. Strong 
on fundamentals. Much personal attention. Large athletic 
field. Upper and Lower Schools. Address 
Manager, Columbus School for Girls, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Milwaukee - Downer “Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catal 


Og. 
Miss Anna’A. » Ragunend, A. a +» Principal. Box R. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 
Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 build- 
ings. Send for descriptive catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 








IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


A Suburban School for Girls 


College Preparatory, Special and Practical Courses. 
Two years of college work for high school graduates. 
Music, art, oral expression, home economics 
The advantages of proximity to the National Capitol. 
Visits to places of historical and educational interest in 
and about Washington with experienced teaclrers. 
Horseback Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 
Address: THE SECRETARY 
427 Wisconsin Avenue Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


For girls. Last years of high school; two-year ad- 
vanced elective course, Special emphasis on music, art, 
drama. Twelve-acre campus; country life; advantages 
pettenal capital. Address Frederic Ernest Farrington. 

*h , Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


KING- SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 
art; other art, academic or college subjects may be 
elected. br according to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 “New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., NAY 





A school for girls. Estab. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. ro year graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 


Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FCR GIRLS 


Degutions location in National Capital High School, 
College Preparatory, Col Domestic Scienee, Secre- 
Music, Art and Expression. Well ordered 
enition, Miss Jessie Truman, 
Washinaton., D. C. 


tarial courses, 
and social life. 
Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N. W., 





| DOR HALL 


School for Girls 
College Preparatory. General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 


GRAFTON H and Junior College 
for GIRLS Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, 


Secretarial Courses. Athletics and other student 
activities. Modern buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited regis- 
tration, IMustrated catalogue, and views, free, up: n request. Address 
Registrar, Box Gratton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced 
courses. Special instruction in music, expression and do- 
mestic arts and sciences. In a well-known suburb on Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog. address 
Miss Eloise R. Veomata, Pria. » Box 331, Lake Forest, m. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music,.Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Sci 
ence, Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gymnas- 
jum with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog 
address ttaele Woman’ = Cottege, Bex B. Jacksonville, i, 


A recognized Academy 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years’ College, 4 years’ Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. T2nd year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor Sports. 9 buildings. New College » 
9, 1925. Catalog 


3 September > 
Rev. Wa. P. MeKee, Desa, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, ll. 
4ist year. 


Starrett School for Girls {8,7 
college preparatory and Junior College courses, co-operative with 
University of Chicago. Prepares for all colleges. A Home School 
in our own modern fireproof buildings. Located on one of Chicago's 
finest Park Boul. Catalogue and views, Free 

ddress Box a, Drexel Boul., ‘Chicago, Ii. 


Oak Hall 22 


72nd year. Boarding and Day. Col- 
zg, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. 











lege Preparatory, general, domestic 
science courses. Music and dramatic 


Skatin: 
| limited. Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Moore, pals, Holly Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock ao wt girls 
participate in ae. An intimate college with many student 
as Write fo: and book of views. 


r PhD. Pre 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R.B., Rockford, Ili. 











PACIFIC COAST STATES 


ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


| Im delightful cultural Outdoor study all winter. 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Gymnas- 

tics, ire. Tennis. 36th year, Accredited. Write for catalog. 
Anna B. Ortea, | Principal, Pasadena, Cail. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 
An old school with splendid new buildings. School of Expression; 
| ba age —— Steticn. Literary ~ nape go Story- 

















| Junior and Senior High School. Write for Catalog C. Helen 
| A. Brooks, A. M., Director, 5353 West Third Street, Los anges. 
WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
fn — ——— —y—— Junior Col- 
ege; separate :— = 
gr ator ek 
onomics. Swimming ay thy = pat 
333 S. W. 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 
Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten acre 
campus overlooking Puget Sound. College preparator’ and general 
courses. Intermediate and primary departments. Music, art, home 
economics, secretarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment. 
acoma, 





For schoo! and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR | 
YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STAT 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLs aND Youne WomMEN 

RESERVATIONS for the 1925-26 ses- 

sion should be made as soon as pos- 

sible to insure entrance. on 
Courses ring 4 yeare tory an 

college wert — . 1) - sic = Art 

Preserae tie Also aettee Supression, 

sical Traini . La nomics an 

rts and — a - ng 

Crest i is the School Farm an 

Reterences requi 

uest. Address 





ELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 
A e ud ect school. 
Music, French, Secretarial Courses. 


'E For Girls or Girls 


64th session. Convenient to 


Washington. 
Out-of-door | Sports. Enter any time. te $550. 
Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE Aco ycccrm. 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §700. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


FAIRFAX HALL for girls 


= head Blue Ridge Mountains. Modern building. Main line two 
liege preparatory. One vear graduate course. Music, 
ire 1 * Economics, Ex a 1. 
water and field sports. §600. John Noble Maxwell, Pres. 
Pairtox Hall. Basic Station, Bos B, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Virginia College 








35 acres. Riding. 





= young .. Junior college course specially prepares f. 

junior of wofrfeading pores & Music, Aree Ex; pres: 
ome wor » 

Sournaliem. "Golf, Tennis. Box ke, Va. 








Southern Seminary 57th year 


of Character. For giris and young women. 
——- Ceara Seminary and "Solfewiate. Heeec- 


A 
Mtns. 





Box 971. Buena Vista, Va. | 








Martha Washington College for Young Women 


Delightful climate. 2200 feet elevation. 6ist year. 2 years prepar- 
atory and 2 years college work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. All sports. References required. ‘erms $520. 

C.D. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon, Va. 


Gi Anas environment of 
Galleae Preparation, ira S to <% eeenenin Cage. 


Open Air lustrated Catalog. 


Virginia Intermont College a 
42nd yr. 
Music. 1 Home Econom 
Art. 











ng Women. 


ics, Secretarial Courses, Expression, 























ANS... School 


for Beis and | 82 


30 states. High School and Suntor College. | 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
Renta 


culture. Thorough | 


| 


6 to 18 | 
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__ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





_ WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 3» nour 


from New York Ae 3 
epemiee for college or busi 
it for young boys. 
om Brownell Gone 3D. Pb.D., Eanes 
13 Main Street, Suffield 


ROXBURY _. 


f Boarcing School. 
Tutorial Method. "all field, gymnasium alm ie 














be CHESHIRE, CONN. 
School for | 

MeTerpap Youd. Bows | 
A Syher ond mother’s care in their own home. 
. emer map on ong Ylang Bou © 1 





ALLEN-CHALMERS 


| A Military School in the country. Nine miles from 


Boston. Graduates in leading colleges: Upper and 
lower Schools. All athletics. Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D., 425 Waltham St., W. Newton, Mass. 

















school 
in ~ *nealthful 
Under Christian influence. Boys 
Swimming pool. 


‘COOK ACADEMY = 


Finger Lake Region. 
successful in 14 colleges. All athletics. 
52nd year. For eatuet address : 
RINCIPAL, BOX R 
Falls New_York 








— CASCADILLA 


A School for Boys, specializing in the last two college 
preparatory years. Certificate es Athletics, Catalog, 
Box 138 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL _ Ithaca, N. Y. 


: SCHOOL for Boys 


Rev. J. M. ken, t ;D., | Box 932 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 


eothta, 29% :26 
Conducted by Score” From 6th to 


ae assaf Ga: a8 Stlonany, New York 
~ HIGH . ~ FOR 


oe Kelvin School 3: 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 

pa at a 22nd year. Individual i 
Tel. ealicott 3308 eo G. A. L. Dionne, Headmaster 


the STORM _KING schoo 


























ati 











| 








| 


' 





| Junior School for young ng 








For earnest boys with ye ec 


| WORCESTER cquipment’ Far 
EMY 


a 


Far- 
reaching presti 

Worcester spirit, 
“To achieve the 























Est. 1833 honorable.” 
me catalog adavens The Regis- 
» Sacenne 
E CHAU _— Ferepares be IL 
| sae ~ tt. ~—-4 
ee teacher by ipeciait  ranklin T. Kurt, Principal, 
557 Boylston » Mass, ton, Mass, (Copley § ware.) 


WILLISTON © endowed « ‘An endowed school for boys 


whose parents desire the 
best in education and care at @ reasonable cost. p- 
aration for all colleges. 
_ Address .—e Vv. 
Galbraith, Principal, Box R 


ee 
i CARMEL HALL <s 
a home school, Enrollment limited to sixty boys, 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City 
Address: Ralph W. Crane, 8.A., Headmaster 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC § STATES 


St. Johns Yel atere)| 









OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. N Vv 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. Military 
—— 7 Separate school for boys under 13. 
illiam Addison Ranney, Prin. 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 


ness. Classes average 8 pupils. 
letics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location, 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 62, Mohe- 
gan Lake, Westchester er County, New York. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College preparatory. Long, enviable record, 

Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 

Address Principals, Box Res, 4, ” Peekskill, N. Y 


MANLIUS 


College preparatory. Military. 
Saint John’ 8 School Thoroughly equipped. Busi. 


ness course. Well poteeed ~ eo la Sc es for boys 10-14, 


Physical training and ath- 




















Catalog. Gen. Wm. 94. Manlius, N. ¥ 
College 
Preparatory 
Junior School 


Accredited. Small classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates. 
Arthur E. Brown, von, Headmaster, | Box R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 


Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own apy ge All outdoor sports. wr 
— for your boy. ddres: 


Or An We Witson, 4 ie ere dent, Box 842, Saltsburg. Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 



































Ey Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Private. paths. ma! te See Eetabtiched 1067 Civil mn | Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 

H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Va. s Pratdocr [iteres¢ flee trum New York. | tory —— for younger boys. 

4 | ‘Box 128, Chester, Pa. 
@arrenton Country School — sens osm! ST ieee Pres | arth Prep it School 
saeenamniase anes BLALTR * akcrcece” Swarthmore Proparatary Schoo 
vei n | te 
vails. Home atmosphere. Girls learn to study and know | Founded 1848.- Imposing buildings fully als That sake . cor maa ~% "Wend for p dormitory tn- 
nature. Catal | Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger sence t makes . nd for eB. 3. 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. | | Esdowed Write for sotehng, es ¢. Sharpe, LL.D., 
eadmaster . 
FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “ixeinae™ edryaster Box S.Blairstown = d 
rae popes me eters a FREEHOLD SCHOOL — | Getivel SS ay ca emy 
Music, Art, for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training A school Sb bye Modern, homelike. Beautiful loca- 
& pool, outdoor —— 4 Terms, $500. = ce, orderliness, self-reliance. The —- rin tion near mountains. All athletics and sports. New s 
catalog, address Box 280. Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. | — teuch. Catalog. Address nag tt dormitory. 450 to to $550, beth rea 
4 nx. } a ress oF ie 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia om ge meee : For “he all ee SS | 
school for girle—Eigh [PEDDIE ===. NAZARE, 
Rich in tradition of a yy Pret sare camp | rt Adminjairation 
the present. preparation. Ontdoor | 2 Moderate rates, ~ Forms include two Gram- NA Gaia ce WAL 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R. | mar fou ign Soul Grads a Nd, ea Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY REPAR. OL 
fosthitte Yas Eidos ite North. of Atiiaen Deandeed All, coat | Exceilent college prepara soth Teachers wh Ta 
aT in masic, Se, Ee physical : t-—~—. Fine Schoo! spirit. ney Athletics incloding WIDE 
See 2 aad bak . | Pangan ge Many cultural opportunities. 

‘Address BRENAU, Box Gainesville,Ga. | Sea's boy's + Sa New Brunswi 3. | wm. mamrwan, a. us re D, Ss tenpcariangal 
GULF-PARK By-the Sea = ouy OW) . wiley Carson I ong Institut 88th year. In the mountains 
A Junior college for young women. ‘ieee patronage. BORDENTO N Institute - 55 Roum Deus Hew Tes and 
Two years college, four years high school. All new pa rongh Pr Bgeation, Sos eal cotesinens, | taught 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
buildings. | Ideal climate—land and water sports the io i aan “Supervised aie ie aa labor, how to live. College preparatory. — 
your "Gull Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Mise. Donwer Oma, wt iD. Eandon Principal and and Commandant, | ™ Box 18, NEW 





CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and Zguns women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
nomics. , ‘ 


$500-$750._ Catalog. 
x R, Cleveland, Tennessee. 











ge HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINC CETON 


WENONAH MILITARY ARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from rea, Speci, A ° eugren = 
and special courses. Spec’ ool for iors. Horse- 
of Equitation. Catalog and 


ew Book. 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 











Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 
ERKIOMEN prcrrinty 


For the Boy peer y= a to Make Good 


pHa ge a Jun 


SEVERN 





- “SCHOOL A country boarding 


meer panepes. ae 


ven 
‘at sports an 
Catalog. siege ® Teal, Pho. pal. Boone. Md 





For school “and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., ew York City. 
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__ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN iS oe Lites, 


MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


‘SOUTH ERN STATES 





DENNINGION 


A school for boys, famous since 1838, for building of 
mind, body and character. Situated in historic, 
picturesque New Jersey hills, 8 miles from Prince- 
ton. Instructor for every 10 boys. Fine, modern 
gymnasium, swimming pool, 10- acre athletic field. 
Write for ‘‘The Pennington Idea 
Francis on Green, A.M., Litt. “_ Headmaster, 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


PRINCETON PS*ranarony seuoot 
J. 8. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupilsand freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Excell lent equipment. Spec ial attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 5Slst year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. _ 









Course for men of ambi- 

E lectrica tion and limited time. 

Over 4000 men trained. 

Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Eleo- 

trical ® including 

Engineering ® «= 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 

taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. Estab- 
lished in 1893. Free catalog. 

. BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
304 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 








A military academy of highest standards; country lo- 


cation in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 
faculty; close personal supervision; parental disci- 
pline; small classes. Junior unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre 
campus; large athletic flelds and 2-mile lake; golf. 
Summer session. Cadets enter any time. Address 
OL. SAN Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 











a 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
Air School on the Guif—a year around school. Small 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
ba for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free, 

if Coast bri: Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 








Ssichurch 


an Make) oly 4) on SALT WATER 
nock estuary of Chesapeake Bay. College 


a 65 boys 9 to 19 years. $100,000 buildings. 
aes. Illustra "Bhrist booklets or ca’ sale on reaver. 


ees MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 
fluence. $500,000 plant built by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, 
golf, swimming pool. R.O.T.C. College preparation ; busi- 
ne = course; junior school, Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 

. C. E. Crosiand, Pres. Box 404. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


SEWANE RY 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 














PACIFIC coasT. STATES 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, - omead 

Route 7, Box 9. 

Los Angeles, 





Calitersia 











ALI FORN JIA 


PREPARATORY SCHO 
formerly PASADENA MILITARY Acaveny 
Under 





Non-Military. Yadeneminationn! Christian Influences. 
Careful Supesvision. Modern 
Cc. M. Wood. Supt., “n D. 2. Box R, Pasade' Cal. 











PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. a atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and cam 

Col. R. P. Kelly, § Supt.. Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 
ences. Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, 
July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


sis BcYs 
SEALE ACADEMY, Military—o, ALL AGES 
Prepares boys for college or fits them for business. Ac- 
credited to the Universities. Located in eight-acre wooded 
perk, modern gymnasium, seven-acre athletic field. Out- 
door rk-and athletics _ year. Catalogs. Greenville 


wo 
Cc. Emery, . Box R, Palto Alto, California. 


YALIFORNIA “2a 


OF PALO College preparato: modern equipment, — 
standards. West Potnt military training. 28 a 

ALTO adjoining Stanford University. All athletics. Cate 

alog. Address Superintendent, eld, Calitemia. 


-——HILL MILITARY ACADEMY— . 


Portland 
For manly boys. The oldest ol in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


























MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


> . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. alti- 
tude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


OLORADO PARK 


MILITARY SCHOOL Beaver, Colo. 
y hove of all es in the healthy pagigeastins air of 


the, Hocky | Mcaptaine. alt the 
. M.A., Principal, 1984 So. ‘Columbine St. 































$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Founded 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, | Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy. | «,.. 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilities. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U. “A Officer detailed. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalogue. Address Box 10, b~ Hill, Tenn. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
A superior military school in the most healthful part 
of America—the highlands of East Tennessee. Thorough 
work. College preparation. Sound government. 

Col. C. R. Endsiey, | gs Box 182 











BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national porronae. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. 0. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. ‘how and 
Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 

Box wad eee, | N. naa 





MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL TS COPAL) 


A School that knows boys” physical and mental 
needs. Prepares for best or b All 
athletics. Military drill. ‘69th 3 year. Address 

Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


Epworth Military Academy 


West Point Methods. Combines personal instruction and 











wholesome home life. Upper and lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, General, Summer school— 
5 weeks here, 5 weeks Clear Take, Iowa. Catalog. 

Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D. Supt., Epworth, lowa 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADE 
NORTHWESTERN MY 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres.. Lake Geneva, Wis. 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
’ one, 
St. John’s Military Academy ™*,Amsrice" 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, ig 
Waukesha County Lake region. | Catalog. Box 16-D 











4 4 + Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Develops red- 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 

MISSOURI, Mexico, Box 124. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
(Ge (a5 Wes a eee 


S. Sellers, Box  Lerington, Mo. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehensive system of athletic. 
military and general activities. High school 
and junior college. Send for catalog. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent, 
_____—754 Third Street, Boonvill je, Missouri 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door life with horse 
for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Address 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 








BLAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

Root Wome Yatunnest” and Business Administrative Courses 

prmogaces.. rogern, fay ireproof Equipment. Ali Sports. 


Lives,’* address 
COLONEL €.'5. LIGON, IOENT, Box H, ‘Blackstone, Va, 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


P ala Prepares for 
Fishburne Military School ee os 
business life. R. O, T. C. under U. S. War Department. New 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Conte. 

Colonel MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R 


school for manly boys. Classes average 12 
ilitary, modified, for 


ent, handsome 


A college pr 


students. olarahig tus character. 
discipline and a ~ 


Shenandoah Valiey near Washington. Modern 
a a All Zinletics, music. 27th year. 


Howard J. Bencholl, A. M., Pd. 0., Headmaster, Bex 45, Wondstock, Va" 


TY MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished | 


pool, all athletics. Com ieee plant. i ith year. 
Col. . 4. , 8. S., Pres. 
oe le Station), Staunton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY (Wil (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 0? 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
Cais MeL ieee. 34th opten pens Sept. 22nd. Address 
CHAS. , A. M., Principal, Box . Front Royal, Va. 


GREENBRIER N MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Solaber Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & ( . R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new L ieiecpaee tone rovements. 
maeding Sane mnecium. Poe “= sation L © coeur, 


“The SWAVELY Schoo! 


ore bee atin 2 +r Geers - wate sas on or athletics: 
nasium. ren 
catalog address Headmaster, x R, Manasses . Va. —— oa 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


For academic work of recognized merit; for 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly bearing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 




















MIDDLE WESTERN STATES | 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All 
athletics. 5Sist_ year. For catalog address i. H. 

Abells, Supt. Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Hlinois. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make a worthy of 
your investigation. vite an cata) 
dress: DAKOTAH, -~ oy ‘Minois, 
(100 miles 4d x from Chicago.) 
| aby MILITARY ACADEMY 
i. Boys taught “show to study.” 

| enter college without ex- 
amination. Also busine=s courses. 
Character training. APPLY EARLY. 
CATALOG. Address, President 


Illinois Military School 


an Dreparatory with aan training for discipline. Small 
Complete, 
athletics. 














maiers eaupnent, Spe Special coures for youne bara 
o ox 13, ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Bens y 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake — Ls 


“A 
Clean Mind HCE Sound Body” 


For Catalog address 
Rev. CHARLEs HERBERT YounG, 8. T. D., Rector 
_____Bor2) _ Hows, Inprana_____ " 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
High, beautiful location. Milit drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower aaa ‘or younger boys. 
Certificates » ote to colleges. Athletics. 


HENSHAW, Superintendent 
OnxIo, Conamen HILL, c-, Cincinnati), Box 2 Box ak 


MIAMI 
a Hueco 
training for physical growth and mental’ ‘direction. i 
conservative. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Ger tt Near Dayton, Ohio. 
An endowed preparatory 
school Pn. boys 
Here hard work, eager atmosphere 
a ‘compile liek 4 a eff 
Lae ine ectively to 
phere on ome 
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WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 











For schoo! and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 





Oren The eatre 


** 





Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
‘ Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 46th 
BH year. i granted. Address 

3 arry Seymour Ross, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, 












tesesssscessesosssseseseeee: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading — 5 for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 

Acting Teaching Directing 

Develops Poise, Power, Personality 

For any Vocation in Life. 

New Spring Class begins April Ist 

Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Mlustrated Catalog of ail Courses from 
Room 177-D CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
4 








many credit hours ction as coun 
university course of i years. One who 
takes this course fore ready for 


Accounting Course preparing forC. P.A 
examinations. 





women: Executive Secretary 


Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art Jescbers’ Lyceum. 


sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and Lyceum be under direction 
of Edward Amherst 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses begin June Ist and June 29th. 
Fall term For September 24th. Catalog. 

115 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 











and Stenographic et ca, with roper cultural « 
aod pleasant living accommodations. 60th Soth Year Book. Enter any month. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
__ Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 
A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose + <‘tuates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Pershin’. Vanderlip, etc. State authorized college 





degree courses in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 
Secretarial. Accumnting, ( (C.P.A.) Co-ed, Glstyear. 
Catalog. Dir. Rider College, Trenton, a. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 


Apply BROWN SCHOOL, Dept. R, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


DAY and EVENING COURSES. in 

SSissmanattp.f Advertising, Bookkeepi Ci Ree Service. == 
yi GE, and HIGH 

students save & year ‘or more of tims by co oan 08 Ge 

intensiv: courses of training usiness given at 


practical 
Eastman-Gaines School of Business, coaaan 1 12348! New York, #.Y. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial pn ae By aye Las the ition higher 
up. Address principal for ’ & Strattes 

sess College. 60k &, 116 S. Michican ve., Chicago, Ill. 





























School. oie Theatre 


GEORGE ARLISS 
ELstz FERGUSON 
FRANK CRAVEN 


re 


CLARE TREE Mason 
WALTER HAMPDEN 
RacHEL CROTHERS 
pix pent’ stock eri: before 
, fencing, voice 
Shakespeare, playwriting, etc. Summer term opens 
June 29th. 
For catalog address, **The Director’’ 
Paincess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 




















halif Russian Normal School of Dancing 
163-165 West 57th St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“I admire your energy and work." 


A PAVLOVA.’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. 


Catalon on request. 
Training Courses approved State Education Dept. at 
Ithaca Institution of Public usic associated with 
the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Special Six Weeks’ 
Summer Course begins June 29th. For Catalogue address 
Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 315 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


The National of ELOCUTION 


and ORATORY 
a oldest = ayes & School of Bsogeice a ts C——- ca. 

rees gran ._—- raini: 
English, Dramatic ae rofesdonal a and. Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catal C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadeipbia. Teasted Sine 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
& EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 
BOSTON go Fogg and 
road business training, 
90 Marlboro St. pre aring for superior 
positions. 
NEW YORK Two-year course includ- 
247 Park Ave. ing six college subjects 
po A —~"— —' +e 
college ut wishing a 
PROVIDENCE cultural as well as busi- 
155 Angell St. ness education. 
Seven months’ course— 


Residence School e¢xXecutive training for col- 
in Besten lege women and women 
with business experience. 























> and NY SCHOC 
Quo-veas iy me bow ye d /——F Florence 
reaux, rs. Margaret V. owler. Principals. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Endowed. All branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real musical ou and serious purpose. 
Catalog on request. Dept. K 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 





New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. The Popw and ge es Summer 
School ome, June 29th. Send for Catalogue. 

15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, Y. 





THE COLLEGE 98 or Mus MUSIC OF (CINCINNATI 
> sablic ‘Schoo! Py 
«Preparatory 7-2 —4= ‘Dramatic atic Art ys bic 
Eisding. Ahora a ANo Gorno, Dean 
College of Music at Cincinnati, vali, 4227 | Elm mm St, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


Master Semper School June 29- Aug. 8, 193. 











315-317 
[Gritea States 
Secretarial noghool 

527 Fifth Avenue 


Secretarial & Business Trainee “Ask & for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar Chase, Dir Vanderbilt 2474 














UNIVERSITIES 


RR UNIVERSITY 


Le College 4 Scignoes: es 


aa to A 4, = % 
tek pone anon aie 7600 








benpeges of Music; Dramatic Art ww accom- 
Apply for free Laon & ress John J 
Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kim 1, —. Ti. 


“Chicage’s foremost School of Music “and Dramatic Art.” 


AT | 
DENISHAWN 


The RUTH ST. DENIS and RS SHAWN 
SCHOOL of DANCING and 
ITS RELATED ARTS 


Denishawn recognizes and endeavors to use 
everything vital and beautiful that has ever been 
contributed to the art of the dance by any 
peoples of any age 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 
SHORT COURSES ALWAYS OPEN 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
Beginning June 8th 





THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE 
= quarterly Review devoted 
the Art of the Dance 


$2.00 by eho year 50c a copy 








Catalog sent upon request 


KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
327 West 28th Street NEW YORK 









the man who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray and hundreds 
of other internationally famous stars, offers 


Complete Sourase 
in All Types DANCING 
SPECIAL CL --¢ FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Rooklet sent Sree on request 
ae WAYBURN qreenes, Lal STAGE bancine, inc. 
1 Broadway, York City 





STAGE DANCING 


TAUSH’ WHITER BAA ER 


rmerly Dancing Master for 
Ricgteld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 








Twins. Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N, Y¥. Circle 8290 


The Art Students’ League of New York 


School Sth Yoer 
Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Ulustration, Composition and Antique. 
Address Box R, 215 W. 5/th St., New York City. 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Day & evening classes in Fine & Applied a. 
Two-year diploma course. Staff of 20 Special: 





















NEW YORE Estab. “SO8TON 
160 Broadway 15 Yrs. 248 Boylston Street 
N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank ALVAH PARSONS, SESSIONS 
New York — ae London CATALOGUES 


Interior Grchitectare and Decoration; Costume, Stage opt Poster 
Design; Teachers’ Training; Saturday Courses, Tours. 
Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, New York 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, gy eng 
Summer School June 30- Aug. 5. Cpupege Pointing and 
fndeseeial Desens Enter any fa Tiatesed Cornieg edidcecs 
Dept. R. heat ! Milwaukee, Wis. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Wiese 5 Students Succeed 


Offers Students and T: for 

study, ‘Special and Acader caress nail branches of Mupase 
Dramatic Art and ros. Rates Let our Cata- 
logue help you. 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 




















Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Master Summer School, June 22-Aug. 1, 1925. Finest 
Conservatory in the West. Departments—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public _—~ J Music and Drawing, 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees For catalogue 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward .-* Detroit, Mich. 


Conway Military Band School F2trick Conway. 

concert band, in personal 4 of school. Spe- 
cial teachers of national renown. Daily band rehearsals. 
Unusual ——. . public @ 








ppearances. Dormi- 
tories, Auditorium, nasium. Registration limited. 
Catalogue. 615 Dewitt | Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY— CHICAGO 


INSTITUTION = NATIONAL 
teaching Ansa, Dramatic 
Dancing. 1 otructors, my Omar and s0- 
jolatee ead. — e na Hat caeeE, "We own our dormi- 
es. 


roll NOW. 
tong geageh NOW.” 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


incinnati (onserbvatory «Music 
imcomeonaree 
— —Campus and Dormitories. Noted Fac- 
a * = la brochure Bertha Baur, Director. 
26i4- 2693 Highland Ave. mat “Oak St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








— school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 

premier school of the “Learn by Doing” method. 

When you have completed this Course you will 

be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 

tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 

unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 














Leading School in 


Architectus 


tet 
Dey and Evening Cinseee stadzing’ Writs, tr copy of 


Chicage Technical College, Dept. 0-16, 118 E. 26th St., Chicago 
LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Poe a ee ances 
md 


Tri-State College of Fahne 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
in 8 weeks 

















Laboratory and r 
«ioc ace Se eaaatanns Fa 





Dept. 


TELEGRAPHY 

ee 

Learn Watchwork, Jewslerywork 
aaa 











and 
wy tnatote 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For i nfs Credits 


pe. is 











Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ATW. INSTITUTE F ECH 

Stammering, Speech Loss of Vi ttention Deafness 

cor and for 

Dr. artin. Martin Mgneds jaternationally rec 


F ¥ 
Medical Profession. WNermal courses for Teach- 
oh of Speck improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 





MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF MINES 


A state institution. established 1886, is in session 
eleven months each year and offers 


REGULAR FOUR YEAR ENGINEERING 
COURSE IN THREE YEARS 


Many M. C. M. graduates have become prominent in 
the mining industry and their success may be attrib- 
uted to the combination of practical and theoretical 
training. Seven large buildings, including club 
house and gymnasium provide laboratories and lec- 
ture rooms for the Mining, Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, eg E> Chemical, Geological, Physics, 
Departments. Excellent 
living conditions Fo fine residential town. 
scriptive —— address, Registrar, Michigan College 

















Learn . 
Desaty Culture 





We teach all branches of Beauty Culture. 
Wonderful demand for our Operators. 
Write nearest Branch for Booklet R. 


MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Mil. Cincinnati, O. St. Me. 
Atlante, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Now Orlsone La. 
Nebr. . Cele. 








of Mines, 256 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 
Me ome 
Wa nted Laarn Photography 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to 


, # 30 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds su 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living cxpomees 4 


Get this FREE Book!  aaitaly iaeteated book’ de: 
iLLINOIS COLLEGE of “pHoTOGRAPHY 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 


We xy ly for splendid paying 
ag ye 


ea. this fos. 











iets "pes } oe Samm a 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 
= a Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers portunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcell facies college soeuity. pleasant, 
interesting atmos: gh 
required. peer cuuras 
course leading to B.S. degree. 
School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 150, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a —— course in nursing in, medi¢ine, surgery. 
mat hildr a 4; an Attractive 
nine hours per day; compensation from 


_— 
Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, Ne Y. 
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Learn the Art of Beauty Culture Right 


Write for Catalog, Edition “R” to 
The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn,'N. Y. 


in Scalp and Facial Treatment, Marcel 
ing, Manicuring, 


Accom- 











‘PHYSICAL cigar ht ie 


Accredited. Co-educational." Two-year 
B.P.E. se Dormitory for Women. Feil term 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL seeniacenl 
Dept. R-4 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 





CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year course for women. Catalogue and 
book of views free. Write to Registrar. 
Dept. 28 5026 Greenwood Are., Chitago, be 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
Beacon %- Boston, Mass. 

ear. year regular course. One 

on — Tatonsive summer courses and camp. 


Apply to Secretary 
The Ithaca School of Physical I Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
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raduates eligible to teac' i ned in U.S. Normal Course 
Sie Gene Se 
of Physical 
The Sargent School 2. esi 
1881 - f. Lay t D. A. . 2. Ganpent 


Lu Ww. SARGENT, D enaeeon, - EER Mass. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION Al AND PHYSICAL | EDUCATION 


Two-year 





opens 16th. 
_ Washington, D. C. 


a etts Ave., N. W., 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 
#ptne s 4th Largest Industry. 
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National Kindergatten-COttece 


( Accredited.) Somers Sishest June 19 to July 

ay three- Dormitories 

on os Me, grounds. Write for! for Bulletin « and — 
Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il! 





PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


8 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough training 
for ow bh primary and positions. En- 
rell_ now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet. 

er See Harriot Hambien Jona. f 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Rindergarten Training School 
Our gradgates in great Intensive commpes te, thon in theory , 4 


athletics and 
FANKIE A. SMITH, Principal, © 1128 Iranisten Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York School of (17th year) bay cmotte ¢ course 


PHYSIO-THERAPY Gyo Bieta ih itydr- 


ae Se. yor ny ee gpa Dieained, ond 


CARL § S.HALL, HALL. Director. Grand Contral Terminal. New York City 














“Only College of Auction Bridge” | 


‘SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 West Séth St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City | 











If you do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director 
Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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The Venus of Today 


EN Modern Loveliness meets 
ncientArt—ModernLoveliness 
seems very lovely. 
The American Girl of Today is both 
beautiful and wise. She demonstrates 


her wisdom by choosing —TRE-JUR. 


In all the world there are no compacts to 
match their worth. Each contains a quality 
of cosmetic to please the finest skin. Each is 
delightfully scented with JOLIMEMOIRE—as 
fragrant as a little breath of heaven. 

At your favorite toler goods 

counter you'll find Tre-Jur —a 


compact for every need - a value 
surprising Or by mail from us. 


Every compact case is an inspired invention. 
Judge, for instance, THE TRE-JUR TRIPLE. 
Powder, lipstick, and rouge—all arranged to 
serve you swiftly and well. The compact, com- 
plete with all its charm, is yours for $1.25. 


Then, there’s THE TRE-JUR THINEST— 
scarcely deeper than a dollar—and that's pre- 
cisely what it costs. The lovely case just fits 
the palm. The mirror is generously large — 
the powder ample and of exquisite quality. 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, 19 West 18th New York 


NEW: Tre-Jur Loose Face 
Powder, exquisite quality, deli- 


cately scented, silken soft —ina 
wondrously lovelybox 50c,$1. 








PHOEBE FOSTER 
in “High Stakes” 
Photograph by Wide World Studio, New York 
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CUMULUS = 
KATHLENE MARTYN 
in “D Sir” 
Photograph by Strauss- Peyton Studio, Kansas City 
























































ALICE CALHOUN 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Hollywood 
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MARGUERITE DELAMOTTE 
Film Star 
Photograph by Murillo, Los Angeles 
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DOROTHY SEASTROM 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Hollywood 
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The Folks 


By ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


N° man lives alone. No matter how personal the situation, the folks 
cannot be excluded—even from your thoughts. It is of them and 
through them and by them that we live; and though you may cherish your 
reserves, you are aware that you keep no secrets. Life is the one pure democ- 
racy—the one realm where one man is but another man's brother, whose 
ways, though devious, are well known, soberly judged and richly loved. 

The reason of youth’s eagerness to seek and follow fortune does not lie 
entirely in the fortune. A< lot of it rests in the longing to hear what the folks 
will say when, the journey accomplished, the traveler comes home. There 
need be no fear of the justice and rightness of the decision, for the folks can 
be trusted to take the true sscteawds man. 

They love plain ways, and their faith is founded on the simple things that 
make life sat ana They are fond of old words like “decent” and “honor- 
able” and “upright”"—words worn smocth in the service of many generations 
until they shine with the radiance of friendly stars. You know that if you 
measure up, they will bring out those old words in your honor, and bestow 
them upon you as a king might bestow his most coveted decorations. 

No impossibilities are asked of you—just that you fight a good fight. 
The folks know. In them thejages have deposited much of the sorrow and 
pain and joy and bitterness of living.< To them there is no new good, no new 
sin. All the goodness and all the evil since the beginning have come into 
their seasoned salty souls, and'they still find life sweet at the core. 

Great possessions will not'win them. Theirs is a verdict none may buy. 
You may return as poor as Job's turkey or as rich as old Midas, and they will 
make no sign; but if you have stood stiff-backed for the things they hold dear, 
those ancient, intangible things symbolized by the fine old words “honorable” 
and “decent” and ’ upright,” their faces, as they turn toward you, will glow 
as the morning sun. 

The youngsters who march toward Fortune's castle ever travel Janus 
faced. Each step in advance means a backward glance toward home and the 
folks. With each ringing challenge the wistful echo drifts back: “What 
will the folks say now?” 

Don't you know? It is the answer within you that drives.you on, makes 
you ask and hope for a sign of approval. Honor and decency and uprightness 
are your heritage, and the folks back home are waiting to see what you do 
with it, waiting to cheer and throw up their hats and shout, ““Ata-boy, 
Baby!” when your train comes in. 

It is worth it all. Make no mistake about that. The day is coming 
when you will give all you have to hear a shaky old voice say: “Till say 
you've done w The folks are right proud.” 





, BuildersAll 


7 DouGLAS MALLOCH?” 
Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 


Surely some workman has builded the pillar as well as the spire; 

The cross that the painter has gilded was fashioned in somebody's fire. 
Surely men dug in the ditches preparing a place for the wall— 

And some one has made with her stitches the flag that shall fly over all. 


Some one has blended the plaster, and some one has carried the stone; 
Neither the man nor the master ever has builded alone. 

Making a roof from the weather, building a house for the King, 

Only by working together, men have accomplished a thing. 


All have a share in the beauty; all have a part in the plan: 
What does it matter what duty falls to the lot of a man? 
Each has a hand in the building; no one has builded alone— 
Whether a cross he was gilding, whether he carried the stone. 



































LES POUDRES 
mucOTyY. 


Ofy made more enchanting with 
the inseparable charm of fragrance 
women who have once known the love. 
y touch of COTY Face Powders 
invariably prefer them to all others. — st 











L'ORIGAN — PARIS — CHYPRE —L OR 
EMERAUDE — AMBRE ANTIQUE — STYX 
JASMIN — ROSE JACQUEMINOT 
and all other~ COTY Perfume adeurs 





cAddress “ Dept. R. B. 4” 
PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Chr guidance ini choosing the*correct 
Ms Face Powder~ shade and expressive 

“Thee TO he perfume odeur to intensify individuality 
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: 714 C fifth Avenue ew Yorke 
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Ge New COTY LIP-STICK. 
In Five Shades 
Corse — Capucine — Rose Pale 
Lenen — Gavisible 




















“Will his eyes confirm 
what his lips 


are saying? 






Be as pretty as he pictures you—this simple rule of 


skin-care is bringing charm to thousands 


HE kindly candles of last night, the 
tell-tale revealments of noon! Do you 
fear the contrast they may offer? 


Thousands of women have found the 
beauty that chooses no special hour to 
bloom, but casts its enchantment over 
every moment of the day. 

There is no secret how. The scores of 
pretty skins you see wherever your eyes 
turn prove this to be true. Any girl can 
have the charm of a fresh clear skin, the 
gift more priceless than beauty itself. 

The meansare simple. No costly beauty 
treatments—simply common-sense daily 
care with soothing palm and olive oils 
as combined in Palmolive. 


See what a difference one week may make 
by following this simple method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 


They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often fol- 
low. They must be washed away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 
both washing and rinsing. Apply a touch 
of cold cream—that is all. 

Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 

Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm 
and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 
Palmolive is a skin emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so 
little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. Ob- 
tain a cake today. Then note what an 
amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, IIL 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it is never sold unwrapped 
















Soap from Trees! 











The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
and no other fats whatsoever, 


Thatis why Palmolive Soap 
is the natural color that it is 
—for palmand olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color. 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


Typhoid Marys 


YF fet pete-fal confiding his plans — 


to anybody, a very busy man 
slipped off for his first long vacation. 
When he returned, an acquaint- 
ance stopped him on the street, star- 
ing at him in obvious amazement. 

“Why the ghastly glance?” ex- 
claimed the man, who was feeling 
jovial and fit. “What is so strange 
about my taking a vacation?” 

“Vacation!” repeated the other. 
“Do you know what they are saying 
about you? Six different people have 
told ‘me that you had broken down 
and were in a sanitarium out West.” 

One of the oldest, most stable con- 
cerns of its kind suffered a temporary 
embarrassment through the failure of 
a customer. There was no permanent 
loss, but rumors spread fast. 

“They are busted,” said the couriers 
of misfortune. “They have discharged 
ninety people.” “They will announce 
their suspension tomorrow.” 

It happened that the company, at 
that very hour, had more than a 
million dollars in cash in the banks. 
Did the rumor-mongers stop to learn 
this fact? They did not; each was 
too eager to be the first to spread the 
fatal tidings. 

The president of the company 
traveled from bank to bank, and office 
to office, presenting the facts. Some- 
times he had to show his bank-books 
in order to make himself believed. 
Two gentlemen of inquiring turn 
of mind decided to test the rumor 


possibilities of business. They agreed 
that each of them would stop the 
first three individuals he met and 
conduct the following conversation: 

“Have you heard about Smith?”— 
a man prominent in their industry. 

“No?” 

“Well, if you haven't heard any- 
thing, don’t say anything.” 

Within a week it was widely re- 
ported that: (1) Smith was dead. 
(2) He had been fired. (3) He had 
quarreled with his boss and resigned. 
(4) He was about to be divorced. 
(5) He had disappeared with the 
company’s funds. 

After answering thousands of 
phone-calls and letters, poor Smith 
was driven to buy space in the trade 
press, to explain that he contemplated 
no business change, and that all rumors 
about him were groundless. 

Do you remember Typhoid Mary? 
The health authorities rounded her 
up after a long search. She was a 
walking hive of typhoid-germs, and 
though not sick herself, she made 
everybody sick whom she met. 

Business is full of male Typhoid 
Marys. They are a vast and costly 
nuisance. Having too little to do, 
they wander from office to office, 
spreading germs of suspicion and fear. 

I ask the Rockefeller Institute to 
invent a serum which will annihi- 
late these business pests. I ask the 
Secretary of Agriculture to spray 
them, like gypsy moths, in the spring. 
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Guell Ivory, the dainty new cake 
of Ivory made especially for face 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gambie 
and bands, cols but 5 cents. 


Co., Cincinnati 














Dermatologists like Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health authorities like the 


Life Extension Insti- 
tute tell you the 
scientific truth when 
they say that the first 
requisite in the care 
of the skin is clean- 
liness, that pure soap 
and warm water are the 
best friends your com- 
plexion has; that soap’s 
function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” your 
skin with soap or oils 
or “skin foods.” Their 
advice is worth follow- 
ing. Any other kind 
of advice may be se- 
riously open to ques- 
tion. 

Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that is 
not clean cannot be 
beautiful. The use of 
soap is necessary for 
perfect cleanliness. 


XPERIMENTS aré all right in 
laboratories, where failures are 
expected as a part of the day’s work. 
But your complexion is too precious 
and too delicate to risk. Where its 
care is concerned, it is well to take 
the advice of unbiased men of science. 





The Red Book Magazine 
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The scientific basis 
for the use of 
SOAP 


The following set of prin- 

ciples has been endorsed 

by 1169 physicians of high- 
est standing and is offered 
as an authoritative guide to 
women in their use of soap 
for the skin: 

1 The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 

2 oop rforms a very 

I function for nor- 
mal skins by keeping the 
skin clean. 

3 If there is any disease of 
the skin which soap irri- 
tates, a physician should 
be seen. 

4 Tobe suitable forgeneral 
daily use, a soap should 
be pure, mildand neutral. 

5 Ifthe medicinal content 
of a soap is sufficient to 
have an effect upon the 
skin, the soap should be 
used only upon the ad- 
vice of a physician. 

6 In all cases of real trou- 
ble, a persicas's advice 
shoul obtained be 
fore treatment is at- 
tempted. 
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Specialists) vise simple care 
foryour skin 


And pure soap is harrhless to your skin. 
Ivory’s purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. 
your skin clean without harm. It keeps 
its promises to the letter. 


It keeps 


The safest, gentlest and most effective 
cleansing treatment you can give to 


your complexion is 
to bathe it once or 
twice daily with Ivory 
Soap and warm water, 
following this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure cold 
cream. Do not expect 
the oil in any soap to 
act as an emollient, for 
oil mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and be- 
comes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded to experiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments, accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your com- 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 


Procter > Gamble 


* Author of "The Care of the Skin and Hair’’ 
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Pure 


It Floats 
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Kart Epopwitn Harriman, Editor 






Thea 


°Y Booth 
Tarkington 


Readers of this magazine will join with its editors in a 
warm welcome to Mr. Tarkington, who in this story “comes 
home again,” so to speak, following an absence of several 
months. And in no other of his short stories has America’s 
foremost living novelist written with deeper insight than 
in this story of a girl—and woman. Perfect in its sim- 
plicity, very great in its art, it will be called, we proph- 
esy, one of its author's most distinguished pieces of work. 


The RED BOOK Magazine 


- Number 6 


EDpDGaR Sisson. Associate Editor 


He didn't make the 
caress so deferential as 
it had been at re- 
hearsals, either. This 


was his last chance. 


Illustrated by 
Ernest Fuhr 


VERYBODY in our town knew "Thea Zell by 

sight even when she wasn’t more than ten or 
eleven years old. In those days we were already 
claiming a population of seventy-five thousand, so it’s 
easily understood that she must have been a pretty 
remarkable child, and she was. Anybody who had 
a good look at "Thea Zell in her youth never forgot 
her. That is to say, he might forget her name; per- 
haps, but he’d never lose the picture of her out of 
his memory. 

When her faded little mother brought her down- 
town, shopping, or going to Milton Zell’s hardware 
store, maybe, everybody on the sidewalk would turn 
and stare at "Thea; strangers in town would ask right 
away who she was; and clerks in the stores, seeing 
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*Thea’s scene with Richelieu 
and the King made the audi- 
ence gasp. To see her so re- 
vealed in public was startling. 


her pass the big show-windows, would point her out to customers, 
as if any chance to see her oughtn’t to be missed. “Look quick!” 
they’d say. “There goes "Thea Zell!” 

Everybody had seen her or heard about her, even before she 
danced at the Orphan Asylum Benefit at Masonic Hall. She was 
about twelve then, and her costume looked as if it must have 
cost probably a little more than what her father made that year 
out of the hardware business. Nobody could tell what the danc- 
ing and so forth was all about, but you usually can’t, anyhow, 
and don’t expect to, unless there’s some explanation on the pro- 
gram; so that didn’t matter. There was a full orchestra, playing 
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Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance;” but Thea didn’t seem to be 


inviting anybody to dance with her. She just twirled around the 
stage, moving her arms in a graceful way, and kneeling some- 
times, and sometimes standing on one foot and lifting the other 
one up slowly, and then twirling again and waving her arms some 
more. As a matter ef fact, she wasn’t a very good dancer; but 
she kept pretty good time to the music, and she was so ever- 
lastingly graceful that nobody thought much about whether she 
was an Adeline Genée, or not. 

It really didn’t matter how she danced; all anybody wanted 
was just to sit and look at her, and that’s why they encored her 














till the child must have been ready to drop. Counting encores 
and all, she must have danced a full hour, because "Thea was 
game, even when she had to dance the same thing over seven or 
eight times; she was never in her life unwilling to give people all 
the chance to look at her they wanted. 

People wanted to look at her a good long time, too; it was hard 
to get enough of looking at "Thea. The first minute anybody saw 
her, he knew he was looking at the prettiest girl he ever had seen 
or ever would see, probably—the prettiest girl in the world, -very 
likely. It doesn’t happen often, a beauty like "Thea Zell’s; and 
when it does, it’s something you can’t describe any more than you 


can photograph it. Everybody would be disappointed in a photo- 
graph of Helen of Troy; it’s a good thing she never had one taken. 

Dorothea Zell’s looks were perfect—that’s one way of trying to § 
tell what they were; and it’s true. Just by chance, apparently, 
a human being without any flaw, from the crown of her little gold 
head to-the.soles of her pretty little feet, had been born into a 
world made up of people pretty generally rather homely; and 
this perfect-looking person happened to be "Thea Zell of our 
town. Milton Zell was what people used to call “a mighty fine- 
looking man,” and "Thea’s mother had been pretty, people who 
knew her said; yet neither of them showed anything to account 
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for their having a daughter like "Thea. But then, "Thea would 
have been a miracle anywhere, no matter who her parents were. 

People often speak of a girl's having “golden hair” when they 
really mean blonde hair or fair hair; and it’s only a few times 
in your life when you see a head of hair that actually might have 
been made of gold turned into hair. That was the kind "Thea 
had; it looked as if somebody had taken a pretty large fortune 
in gold—not new gold, but gold that’s been used a little and gets 
a tint in it almost greenish—and had made it into the finest kind 
of hair for "Thea Zell. 


HE mother was always curling it and working with it. If you 
sat across from Mrs. Zell and "Thea in a street-car, you'd see 
Mrs. Zell patting the little girl’s lace collar or skirt, or something, 
to get it a tiny bit straighter, or perhaps flicking some dust off of 
her patent leather slippers with a handkerchief,—she kept "Thea 
dressed for a party all the time,—and when she’d done that, she 
never failed to curl some of the gold hair round her finger. It 
curled naturally, but never enough to suit Mrs. Zell. 

’Thea’s features and her white-and-rose complexion were like 
the rest of her, perfect, the best that Nature knows how to pro- 
duce in inspirational moments; and you could tell that her eyes 
were blue if you saw her on the other side of one of our widest 
streets, which are all pretty wide. Old Will Thompson, who kept 
the drugstore on the corner below the Zells’, said, “They’re the 
kind of blue eyes that make you think you never saw blue eyes 
before,” and his son George, who clerked in the store, and wrote 
poetry that wasn’t too good, wrote some about "Thea’s- eyes. 
“Cornflowers shot through and through with sunshine,’ George 
said they were. 

She had the loveliest figure in the world; it had the dainty 
kind of slimness that isn’t thin; and every bit of her was shapely. 
She was graceful, too, whatever she did; though her motions were 
a little bit slow, just as her eyes, bright as they were, always had 
a look a little absent-minded, as if she were thinking of something 
more interesting somewhere else. And when you talked to her you 
got the same effect: she looked at you sweetly—she always had a 
sweet expression and used the sweetest tones in her soft voice— 
but all the time she seemed to have some part of her mind on 
something more important than you were. 

Even before she danced for the Orphan Asylum Benefit, every- 
body knew who she was, but after that her mother didn’t seem 
to take any rest at all from keeping "Thea before our public. 
Mrs. Zell was the greatest organizer of charity entertainments 
we ever had; and the poor certainly should have blessed her. 
There wasn’t a month in the year, it seemed, when "Thea didn’t 
appear as the star of some sort of kermess or pageant or bazaar- 
show. All the other children were background strictly. They’d 
dance together, and chirp out some little recitations, or the 
words of a fairy play Mrs. Zell had found somewhere, or written 
herself perhaps; and then seven or eight fairies would bring in 
the Queen’s Palanquin, or it might.be a Giant Sea Shell—and out 
would step "Thea, all white and glittering; and after that you 
couldn’t see anybody else. 

When it came to reciting, or speaking the words, she wasn’t at 
her best. She just chirped, like most of the others; but nobody 
noticed the words much, anyhow. She usually didn’t have a great 
deal to say in these spectacles, and, for that matter, she didn’t 
when she wasn’t in them. That is, she didn’t when she was a 
little girl; she talked more as she grew older, and everything 
she said seemed marvelous to the boys she knew. 


Y the time "Thea was fifteen she’d had four proposals of 

marriage, Mrs. Zell told her friends; and ’Thea’s father said 
he was getting “mighty tired of having to wade knee-deep in 
— every time he went up or down the steps of his own front 
porch. 

Thea was sweet to us all, for I was one of the knee-deep boys, 
myself. I lived only a few doors north of her house; it wasn’t 
to be expected that I should be immune to such a spell; and my 
sixteenth and seventeenth years are mortifying to remember on 
account of the things my upset condition made me do. Once, for 
instance, after a high-school party when I was a little late and 
couldn’t get a dance or a single moment alone with her all evening, 
I sat on the Zells’ side fence, just suffering, till three o’clock in the 
morning. I’d have sat there longer than that if Mr. Zell hadn’t 
got up to throw a tin mustard-plaster box out of the window at 
some cats that were wandering around the yard, suffering too. 
He recognized me in the moonlight. 

“Oh, for gosh sake!” he said. “Go on home!” 

’Thea didn’t show discrimination in favor of any_of the knee- 





“Thea Zell 


deep boys; she was as sweet and absent-minded with every 
one of us as she was with the others. Her sister Jane helped to 
take care of the overflow sometimes; but not often. Jane pretty 
well obliterated herself, because Mrs. Zell had got her into the 
habit. There were just the two sisters, no other children; Jane 
had come along a couple of years after "Thea, and, especially 
with the mother, Jane never seemed to count. 

She was a pretty good-looking girl, at that; but of course, the 
trouble was she couldn’t be anything except "Thea Zell’s sister. 
If she’d had a chance away from "Thea, she might have attracted 
more notice, because she’d have had a chance to shine a little on 
her own account. She was capable of doing that, under other cir- 
cumstances; but, as matters were, she usually didn’t have even very 
good clothes, unless "Thea happened not to like something new 
her mother had bought for her. Jane was quiet; she knew well 
enough she was only background, and she kept to herself and did 
a great deal of reading. 

*Thea would send her on errands, sometimes; but she did that 
with her mother, too. “Mamma, slip upstairs and get me the 
scissors,” I’ve heard her say, when Janc wasn’t available; and 
Mrs. Zell went, as a matter of course. In fact, she hurried, and 
when she came back, she was anxious about whether she’d 
brought the right scissors or not. "Thea was always gentle, so 
Mrs. Zell couldn’t have been afraid of a scolding; probably her 
hurry and anxiety were partly from habit and partly from fear 
that if "Thea wasn’t pleased she might frown and so start to get 
lines in her lovely forehead. 


| be those days I never knew "Thea to be in any danger of get- 
ting lines on her forehead except once; and that was on the 
night when she had her greatest triumph. She was seventeen 
then, and Mrs. Zell was busier than ever organizing charity shows 
for "Thea and the worthy poor. This time it was “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” to buy Thanksgiving dinners for the unemployed; and 
it was given at the old Grand Opera House just before that old 
building was torn down. 

All the young people were in “The Sleeping Beauty,” and it 
was considered a pretty elaborate entertainment. First, there was 
the court, with a kermess sort of thing showing all the national 
dances of the world—except a few from Africa and the South 
Seas, because we didn’t know about those then, and the authorities 
wouldn’t have allowed them anyhow, not even for charity. The 
international dancing was supposed to be done in order to cheer 
up the King and Queen, who were very gloomy about something. 
They wouldn’t liven up at all until a sedan chair was brought in 
by four Nubians, and out stepped a veiled damsel, who danced 
a dance called “The Genius of America.” At the end, she threw 
off the veil from her face and unfurled a big bright satin Ameri- 
can flag, standing under it with her lovely golden head shining 
in the spotlight. 

The King and Queen were in high spirits by this time. They 
recognized the unknown damsel as their own-daughter, the Prin- 
cess, and they came down from their thrones to congratulate 
her, while the band kept on playing and the audience applauded. 
’Thea had to do it all over, because her mother called her back 
behind the scenes and had her get into the chair and be carried 
on again—and when she had finished the encore, that Bad Fairy 
arrived. 

This was Jane Zell. None of the other girls wanted to be the 
Bad Fairy, but Jane didn’t mind, she said; and she did it splen- 
didly. She had a good, clear voice with something appealing in 
it that made you want to listen as soon as she spoke; and she 
put a queer kind of pathos into the indignation the Bad Fairy 
was supposed to feel over something or other. When she finished 
her speech and the waving of her wand that put the Princess and 
all the Court to sleep, there was hearty applause for her, she did 
it with so much feeling and intelligence. People looked on their 
programs to see who she was; and for the first time there ap- 
peared to be a person named Jane Zell who was something more 
than merely ’Thea’s sister. 

Then, after the curtain had gone down on all of us falling to 
sleep, there was a scene showing the Prince getting caught in 
thorns and cobwebs outside the Enchanted Castle. The Prince 
was Fred Cooper, whose father owned the Cooper Car Wheel 
Works, and Fred looked the part of a fine, tall young prince 
most excellently. He looked it too well to please the Courtiers 
—the rest of us knee-deep boys were only Courtiers—and at re- 
hearsals there had been some slight writhings in our sleep when 
he woke the Princess with a deferential kiss. It was Mrs. Zell 
who put Fred into the Prince’s part; and the Courtiers were all 
certain she did it because his father owned the Car Wheel Works 
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and not because he was any handsomer than the general run of 
Courtiers and other people. 

The scene after the one showing Fred poking around among 
the cobwebs and thorns outside, was inside the Castle again; and 
there was lots of applause for "Thea when she was discovered 
asleep on a silver sofa, with the King and Queen and Courtiers 
draped over chairs and tables and lying around on the floor. The 
lights were all focused upon her, and she was a glorious sight; 
no wonder they applauded, and no wonder we writhed again when 
Fred Cooper kissed her! He didn’t make the caress so deferential 
as it had been at rehearsals, either. This was his last chance, 
and Fred showed so much earnestness that I doubt if any 
Courtiers ever suffered more than we did. 

My father had let me borrow our “family carriage” and negro 
driver to take the Zell family to the theater, and when I’d changed 


“But all the rest of the applause was for you,” 
Mrs. Zell said. “Jane only got that little bit.” 





from the sateen and cotton costume of a professional courtier to 
my own clothes, I went to look for "Thea. I found Mrs. Zell 
on the stage, and she said she couldn’t go yet; she had a lot of 
things to attend to, and Mr. Zell would wait and help her; they’d 
come home on a street-car. But "Thea and Jane had already 
gone out to the carriage, she said, and she wished I’d take them 
home right away, because "Thea was still in her costume and 
might catch cold. 

So I drove the girls home, they on the back seat and I sitting 
in front with the driver; and all the way neither of them spoke 
once, except when I said that it had been a great evening for 
‘Thea. Jane said, “Yes; wasn’t it?” and her voice had the 
trembling in it that it had when she was the Bad Fairy. "Thea 
didn’t say anything at all; something seemed to be the matter, 
and I couldn’t tell what it was, so I kept quiet. 
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When we got to the Zells’ house, Jane jumped out, before any- 
body could help her, as she always did; and she ran into the 
house, calling back indistinctly to thank me, when she was almost 
indoors. "Thea didn’t say anything as she and I went up the walk 
to the front porch of their frame “Queen Anne” house; but all 
at once I heard a queer sound from her, as if she were choking; 
and leaning close to her in the darkness, I saw that she was crying. 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter?” I asked her. 

“Nothing,” she said. “Nothing at all!” But when we got up 
the steps, she sank down on one of the porch chairs and began 
to cry as if her heart would break. 

I thought it would kill me! It didn’t seem possible to live 
and see that divine creature suffer. I begged her to tell me what 
was the matter; but she’d only say, “Nothing!” again, and go 
on sobbing harder. I begged’her and begged her to tell me. I 
got down on my knees beside her chair; I blabbed out all I felt 
about her, or, at least, all I knew how to tell. Then, like an idiot, 
I took one of her beautiful little cold hands in mine and began 
to rub it as if she were in a chill. 

I don’t think she was conscious of a thing I said; I doubt if 
she realized that I was rubbing her hand; for suddenly she 
jumped up. “I'll fix her!” she sobbed; and I didn’t have the 
remotest idea of what she meant. She rushed into the house, 
and like a blundering ninny, I went after her, still begging to 
know what.was wrong. 

Jane was, sitting in their parlor, just off the hall, staring up 
at the gas chandelier, which had only one globe lighted; and 
she didn’t move or change the direction of her look when we came 
rushing in. 

“You know what you did!” ‘’Thea almost shouted at her. 
“You did it on purpose and you know you did!” 

Jane turned then, and she looked at her sister in a serious, 
troubled way that seemed to get "Thea all the more upset. “I 
didn’t mean to do anything at all,” she said. “I only did what 
I had to. I couldn’t do it any other way.” 

“You did it on purpose!” Thea said; and she seemed to be 
accusing Jane of something terribly treacherous. “You knew it 
would ruin everything for me, and you deliberately went ahead 
to spoil it and hurt me!” 

“I didn’t,” Jane told her. 
anything to do with you, and it didn’t.” 

“Didn't it?” ’Thea sobbed. “It spoiled—” 

“It didn’t,” Jane said, and she looked pretty stubborn. 

“Tt did!” 

“It didn’t!” 

They were saying that over again when their father and mother 
came in. Mr. Zell took one look at his two daughters. “Well, 
good-night!” he said, and he went up the stairs; dut Mrs. Zell 
threw her arms round ’Thea and began to pat her. “Don’t cry,” 
she said. “You mustn’t cry, "Thea; you know what it does to 
people’s eyes and foreheads. You mustn’t!” 

“How can I help it?” "Thea wailed. “How can I help it 
when my own sister treats me as she did tonight?” 

“She didn’t mean to,” Mrs. Zell told her, comfortingly. “Jane 
never thought—” 

“She did! She knew it would spoil everything. She knew it 
was the most important part of the whole thing, just when I 
was supposed to be going to sleep, and she knew how often I’d 
rehearsed that very part. She knew I’d practiced it hour after 
hour with the looking-glass, learning how to droop down on the 
sofa. Don’t tell me she didn’t know! Oh, Mamma, how can you 
stand up for her when she treated me like that?” 


ME=: ZELL had begun to cry too, she was so upset. “You 
mustn’t cry, “Thea,” she said. “You know how it ruins the 
eyes. Jane didn’t mean—” 

“She did!” ’Thea was stormy. She choked and sobbed and 
stamped her foot, and her soft voice was getting wet-sounding 
and hoarse. “She meant it! She knew we were acting the story 
of the Sleeping Beauty, didn’t she? It isn’t for myself I care 
anything about it, Mamma; it’s because she spoiled the story. 
I was supposed to be the Beauty, wasn’t I? And that was where 
I was supposed to be going to sleep, wasn’t it? The audience 
were supposed to be looking at me, weren’t they?” 

“They were looking at you,” Mrs. Zell told her. “They 
watched you all the time. They never took their eyes off of you 
a second.” 

“They did, too!” Thea screamed. “Right at the most im- 
portant time they never looked at me at all! I could see ’em, 
couldn’t I? I didn’t have my eyes tight shut, did I? I tell you 
that girl there,’—she pointed at Jane and shook her finger at 


“T never dreamed it would have 
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her,—‘‘that girl did everything on earth to keep them from looking 
at me and made them all look at her! She tried to make ’em 
applaud her, and they did/” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Zell told her. 
bit for you.” 

“It wasn’t! I was supposed to be the Sleeping Beauty; but 
what they were applauding for was the Bad Fairy! That was 
nice, wasn’t it? When the Sleeping Beauty was being injured 
by the Bad Fairy, they applauded the Bad Fairy!” 

“But all the rest of the applause was for you,” Mrs. Zell said. 
“Jane only got-.that little bit along in there. All the rest of it 
was for you, darling.” 

“What do I care for that?” °’Thea sobbed. “It was just when 
I ought to’ve had the most she kept me from getting amy! She 
did it on purpose and I’ll never forgive her as long as I live! I 
wont, Mamma, I wont; I never will. Never, never, never!” 

Then she clung to her mother and cried and shook all over, 
she cried so hard, while Mrs. Zell kept patting her and talking 
to her, trying to soothe her. 


“Tt was for you. It was every 


ANE didn’t say anything at all. She got up and went by them, 

walking rather slowly, going to the hall stairway; but she 

stopped for a second or so, with one hand on the newel post, and 
turned her head to look at me. 

I was shilly-shallying around near the front door, knowing I 
ought to have gone home before all this happened, but not seeing 
just how to get myself out while it was going on. “Thea and 
Mrs. Zell didn’t seem to know I was there—of course, to them 
I was just a neighborhood boy, one of "Thea’s love-stricken cubs— 
and it was strange that even poor Jane should notice my still 
being there; but she did. 

She shook her head and gave me a queer look—a look I never 
forgot, though I couldn’t have put into words what it meant, ex- 
cept it was as though she thought there wasn’t much use in any- 
thing at all. After that, she went on up the stairs and out of 
my sight, though I stood looking up at her as long as I could see 
her; and then I contrived somehow to get myself out of the house. 
Mrs. Zell and ’Thea didn’t pay any attention to me or notice that 
I said good-night. They were both crying hard, and Mrs. Zell 
was begging "Thea to stop and not get her eyes all red. 

When I got outdoors, I was astonished, because I found that 
something curious had happened to me; I had a big blank space 
inside and it seemed to be located in my chest. Half an hour 
earlier when "Thea Zell first began to cry, I was just killed by 
every weepy sound she made; but. before she got through, I didn’t 
care if she went on like that forever. I didn’t care anything 
about her at all; and as for any effect her looks had on me, she 
might as well have been a gold-headed wax doll. The blank 
space in my chest was where my feeling for her had been. 

These changes come over boys and young men, as most of 
them know, though often they can’t tell, themselves, what makes 
the change. It seems just to happen that perhaps for a month 
or a year, or even longer, a girl appears to a young man to be 
the whole glory of life concentrated into one person; and then, 
all of a sudden, within half an hour, or even as short a time as five 
minutes, everything alters, and he doesn’t see amy glory about her 
at all. She’s just the same, then, as any other girl, except that 
she’s painful to him and other girls aren’t. 

I’m not speaking of mere sailorlike fickleness, but of the kind 
of change that came over me when I listened to Thea Zell carry- 
ing on the way she did with her sister. The change in me was 
permanent, as such changes usually are; though I doubt if Thea 
ever noticed it. There were too many of the knee-deep boys, 
and I still went over there sometimes. Usually I talked to Jane, 
if she was anywhere to be seen. 

That wasn’t often, because she kept herself shyer than ever; 
and she had a good reason. When "Thea said she’d never for- 
give her, evidently "Thea meant it. At any rate, her sense of 
injury took a long time to wear out. She wasn’t revengeful, 
exactly; she didn’t say sharp things to Jane, or make little re- 
marks about her; she just ignored her more completely; and if 
she looked at her, or if anyone spoke of Jane to her, ’Thea’s 
superb blue eyes would look hurt and disapproving. Even when 
several years had gone by, things were not quite the same between 
the two sisters as before “The Sleeping Beauty.” 


ROBABLY it’s true to say that things were never quite the 
same again between them, though Jane was "Thea’s “maid of 
honor” when "Thea got married and killed her mother. That’s 
exactly what she did; she got married and killed her mother, 
doing both things with the one action, (Continued on page 145) 
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“You're a wise 
young woman 
Share rough as 
well as smooth 
with a shipmate.” 


Lights 


By James B. Connolly 


“But it’s so dangerous—the winter fishing!” 

“Mm-m—there’s danger at times, of course.” Having 
been expecting her objection, he smiled tolerantly. It was natural, 
perhaps, for women to have such fears, they having no chance 
ever to become acquainted with the ways of the sea, and also 
doubtless being inclined by nature to have overmuch respect and 
to be bluffed, maybe, by roaring, blustering ways, which ways Old 
Neptune certainly knows how to show at times. 

Her fears were natural enough—for a woman; besides, she was 
very young, she was his wife, and motherhood was imminent. He 
smiled tenderly. “Dangerous, Kate! There’s danger of course, 
sometimes, but isn’t there danger in most every kind of work?” 

They were sitting on a bench in one of Gloucester’s parks, a 
bench overlooking the sea. “There he is—Old Ocean himself— 
down there, Kate. Look at him. He’s like a lot of men with 


terrible reputations. Get close to him,—to know him,—and you 
wont be half so scared of him.” 

He wondered if all the other Gloucester husbands had regularly 
to instruct their wives about winter fishing. He drew her a bit 
closer. “Old Ocean’s a hard enemy sometimes, Kate, and other 
times like a good friend. He’ll go at you sometimes as if he was 
never going to leave you in peace again, and the first thing you 
know, he acts like he’s tired—specially when he sees he can’t bluff 
you. Old Ocean—he gets pretty mad sometimes, but people get 
mad too, don’t they? Of course! And when they do, what do 
we do? Why, we stay right with ’em, don’t we? ‘Here,’ we say, 
‘you big bum, what d’ye think you’re tryin’ to do—walk over me?’ 
Aint that about the way? Sure! And the big bluff beats it, don’t 
he? And we go on about our regular business. Aint that about 
the way of it? Of course!” 
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Master of a vessel b> 
yond hope, Tom picked 
himself to make the first 
try. If his dory lived, 
others could follow. 


“But the awful storms on 
the Banks, Tom?” 

“M-m, it does blow a good 
breeze o’ wind out there 
sometimes. I’ve been in 
three or four. But Lord, 
Kate, with a vessel like that 
one I got now—a grizzly bear 
in rough going, she is! And 
acrewsame’sI gotnow! The 
old fellow’s got to blow some 
to worry that vessel and that 
gang o’ men. You see, Kate, 
when it’s blowing too hard 
for her,—and it has to blow 
some for that,—we fold in 
her big wings, batten her 
down, and let her blow. If 
we're home-bound with a trip 
o’ fish—want to keep her 
moving—and the seas get to 
running pretty high, why, we 
head her at ’em—drive her 
through ’em. No harm in a 
little water on her deck, Kate 
—not on our deck. There 
never was—not with a tight 
and able vessel. Sometimes, 
of course, wind and sea being 
high together, we have to 
ease her into it a little. And 
if there’s any shoal water 
under our lee, we have to 
watch out sharp. Bad busi- 
ness, getting caught in shoal 
water in a breeze o’ wind.” 

“Tt does happen, though, 
Tom.” 

“Of course, but—not too 
often. And when the wind is 
blowing the way you want to 
go, Kate—mm-m! Pure joy, 
then, Kate! It comes along 
meaning only to hinder you, 
maybe, and instead of hinder- 
ing you, it’s only driving you 
faster on your course. You’re 
home-bound, say, and saying 
to yourself, ‘I wonder can I 
get in by Saturday night?’ or 
‘Will I make it for Thanksgiving,’ or ‘the Fourth o’ July’—what- 
ever day it is. And along comes this howler over your quarter, 
and you slap on whatever she'll stand up to, and away she goes, 
her log spinning itself dizzy in her white wake! Pure joy, Kate, 
pure joy!” 

It was an Indian summer’s day. Over by the eastern shore 
were bare, brown, low-set rocks soaking in the warm, bright sun; 
westerly, the granite cliffs topped by woods were clothed to the 
water’s edge in the colorful glory of a New England woods in 
autumn. Like some vast Oriental rug the wooded heights hung 
over the sea. 

Out to sea, but not too far out, were tiny whitecaps racing; 
like little white mice, they were, scampering across a green carpet. 
Farther offshore the sea showed blue, dark blue; the high-hung 
sky was a paler blue; big and little sailing craft were scudding 
across the horizon. 

A fresh breeze was blowing from off the land, a breeze laden 
with invigorating piney odors. The young fellow stood up to 
breathe more deeply of it. He was a husky, full-chested figure. 
Vitality radiated from him. 

“Indian summer— Oh, man!” he chanted. “Take all the weather 
of all the seasons of all the countries of all the world, Kate, and 
people who’ve traveled everywhere and ought to know, say there’s 
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nothing anywhere to equal an Indian summer’s day in New England. 
There’re thase who like to see it in the hills, but give me a squint 
of the sea from shore and the woods in patches of a thousand 
colors every which way stretching down to the rocky edges of it!” 

“What in the name o’ Daniel Webster’s he spoutin’ about now?” 

It was Captain Clem Daniels, who had come up behind them. 
“Hullo, boy!” He bowed to the girl. “Tough luck, hah, havin’ 
a kind of poet for a husband? Ashore for the winter, Tom?” 

The young fellow looked at his wife. That fear of the sea 
which she had, which so many women had—women otherwise 
brave enough,—he could not understand it. But here it was, and 
he knew he would have to make allowance for it. His own mother 
had a horror of the sea after his father had been lost in a winter 
gale. Kate had it—perhaps more on his account than her own. 
And now, too, there would be the baby to think of. The night 
before, he only four days home from a salt-banking trip, they 
had had a long talk, a talk marked with softly repeated prayers, of 
the baby to come. 

“It’s for Kate to say, Clem.” He sat down on the bench, 
wanting to hold her close, but ashamed with a third person there, 
even though he was as good a friend as Clem. “I stay ashore or 
put out to sea as Kate says.” 

“And what does Katie say? What d’ye say, Kate? Not wor- 
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ryin’ at this late date about your young husband bein’ able to 
handle a vessel in a winter gale, are you?” 

“I know, Captain, that Tom can handle a vessel.” Her hand 
reached out for one of Tom’s. “I know. But great sailors have 
been lost before this, Captain Clem, and through no fault of 
their own.” 

“That’s right enough—they have.” 

“But it’s Tom’s work, and~our living.” She was staring out to 
sea. “Our baby’s living!” 

Clem Daniels barely heard that last, but he heard it. He let 
his hand drop onto her shoulder, patting it softly. 

“I’m afraid of the winter fishing, but”—she made out to smile 
up at Clem—‘“of course he can go.” 

“You’re a wise young woman. Share rough as well as smooth 
with a shipmate, or the cruise’ll soon come to an end.” 


‘TOM VALENCE had put out to sea, to that sea of which every 

phase, from the oiliest calm to roughest temper, stirred a 
responsive or a contending chord within him. When Old Ocean 
wanted to smile, he felt like smiling with him. Respect for the 
raging sea he had, but not fear—no fear even when there was 
no knowing who was to come out the master: crew and vessel 
striving mightily, or Old Ocean pouring all his wrath upon them. 





This day there was not a mark, not even the fair white mark 
of a drifting cloud, against the clear sky; and only pretty little 
leaping white crests were marking the smooth sea. Old Neptune 
was smiling, and Tom was smiling with him. 

Other reasons for smiling Tom had. Bound in from the Grand 
Banks he was, with a great trip of fish below-decks. A few days 
more, and he would be in Gloucester again; and this time, please 
God, his firstborn would be there to greet him. 


A blue, blue sky and a blue, blue sea 
And a wife and baby waiting me! 


hummed Tom, he walking the quarter of his vessel, she stepping 
it sweetly on her westerly course. He gazed down over the rail, 
estimating her speed by the flowing of the water past her side. 
He wished devoutly that more wind were blowing, she being a 
lady who knew how to stand up to a breeze. 
He sang softly another little song, this about the famous Lucy 

Foster: 

Oh, the Lucy’s west’ard bound— 

She’s leapin’ like a hound! 


and so on, making running changes in the words as he went along, 
striving to fit them to the name of his vessel, which he truly 
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believed could make the Lucy or any other vessel that ever sailed 
past Eastern Point look to her trim in wind and rough water. 

Home! Man, oh, man! He saw Thacher’s rising above the 
western horizon—white shafts by day, tall lights by night; he 
saw the low single light of Eastern Point, the loose-piled rock 
of the breakwater—these things he saw like moving pictures 
beyond the bow of his home-bound vessel; but above and beyond 
them was always a yet sweeter image—the blush and the smile 
of Kate—and the light in her eyes. 

A year married, they were. A whole year! It had certainly 
gone by like a sweet breeze of wind. A great year for him, 
though. He felt like shouting, singing aloud, keeping time with 
the songs he was humming. In earlier days he did so sing and 
dance, merely smiling when sedater shipmates asked him was he 
going crazy or what. But in these days there were other things 
besides his own fun. He had his vessel and a crew on his mind 
now. 

But responsibility or no, the vitality of vigorous young man- 
hood insisted on bubbling up inside him. He recalled further 
little bits of the rhymes that home-bound fishermen do sometimes 
like to sing. Under his breath he hummed them: first that 
ancient, comical one about the Boundin’ Billow, Captain Hanks, 
who was hove flat down on Quero Banks; then half a dozen or 
more of the thirty-two—some said there were seventy-two— 
stanzas about the old Dreadnaught. Shc must have been a great 
packet in her day, the Dreadnaught. 


Now the Dreadnaught is a-sailin’ 
O’er the banks o’ Newfoundland, 
Where the bones of the drowned 
Lie so thick on the strand. 


And so on! What a fleet of fast and able packets must have 
rounded the Horn for California, or gone skyhooting through the 
monsoon lanes to China in those old days! How he would have 
liked to have the handling of a fast one of them, the driving of 
her to a record passage to Frisco or Canton! Boy, boy, but he’d 
’a’ driven her! 

But clipper ship days were gone, and schooner days were here; 
and here and now under his feet was one the equal of any two- 
sticker of her tonnage that could hold the sea. Blow high or blow 
low, no odds to this one—so they gave her clear water to work in. 

“Dinner!” 

The cook’s bald head shone up out of the fo’c’stle hatch; the 
oily drops on his steaming face reflected the bright light of the 
sun as up to the heavens he looked. He stuck there in the open 
companionway, so absorbed in staring up and around for the 
weather signs, that those of the cabin gang coming forward to 
eat had to shout him back down below with their roars of hunger. 

All through dinner the cook muttered to himself, which mut- 
tering nobody minded. It’s a poor cook that hasn’t the right to 
growl now and again, especially about the weather, which isn’t 
going to be changed for better or worse by any mortal mutterings 
high or low. 

“It'd be fine, o’ course, if we could carry this clear sky and 
fresh fair wind all the way home. But wind is wind, an’ when 
it blows from. one quarter one day, it has to blow from another 
quarter some other day. It wouldn’t be wind if it didn’t,” said 
the cook, to which all hands agreed, some with mock cheers, be- 
tween great bites and gulps of food and drink. 

The cook was the oldest man aboard, and a great student of 
the weather, especially of bad weather. No storm had ever stolen 
down along on him and he had not seen it coming. No sir! The 
jeerers had it that he should be a good judge of bad weather— 
so much of it had crossed his course. As surely as the gulls 
would come skirling up to the wake of a newly arrived vessel on 
the Banks, so would bad weather blow up across the bows of 
their cook. 


NCHECKED, the cook ran on. They were a gang of home- 
bound fishermen, too hungry to be arguing seriously about 
anything, let alone the eternal things that were not to be changed. 
“This breeze’ll back into the no’thard—and then watch out. 
Reachin’ along up to Sable Island, aint we, skipper?” 
“Reaching along, cook.” 
“On this course ought to be raisin’ the light on Sable Island 
no’theast bar by midnight tonight, hah, skipper?” 
“Tf the wind holds,” answered Tom. 
“Meanin’ to leave the Island to the south’ard?” 
“Of course.” 


No chance for.an argument here. The cook turned elsewhere. 





Home Lights 


Theré were two young fellows who, because of eating at the 
second table, were now lying comfortably in their peak bunks. 
Away forward by themselves they were, but not so far forward 
that their chatter could not be heard by the cook. One called 
“Bangor” was reckoning up in advance the crew’s share of the 
trip. So many thousands of haddock, so many thousands of cod, 
fresh and slack-salted, and that two days’ great haul of halibut— 
so much a hundred for halibut. All together, so much! He wa; 
wonderful at figures—could do them in his head. The vessel’s 
share, so much; grub, salt and ice, so much. Taking out expenses 
—m/’m—that left so much a man for their six weeks. They would 
be home, of course, in six weeks—less time, maybe. Four days left 
of the six weeks, and less than five hundred miles to go. The 
way she was going along now, even deep-loaded as she was, she’d 
log that last four or five hundred miles in no time—in two days 
easy, with hours to spare. 

All fishermen know, and especially fishing cooks (being free of 
the heavy drag of rowing a dory and hauling trawls, cooks have 
freer and fresher minds to meditate over things), that it is bad 
luck to reckon up the share of a trip before the vessel is home 
and safely tied up tu the dock. Only a young fellow green to 
the ways of Bank fishermen would do it. The cook hinted this 
to his skipper, hoping that he would heave a word or two of 
reproof toward the forepeak; but Tom never did like to chide 
one of his crew; besides, he was busy eating. 

“No luck will come of it,” growled the cook. 


"THE sun and the moon seesawed that evening, the sun going 
down beyond their bow as the moon came up over their stern. 
A full moon, of course, a white moon, a chalk-white moon, the 
whitest full moon the cook had ever seen. There was a sort of 
dead white veil over it; and that meant something too, whatever 
it might turn out to be—surely nothing good. They were by now 
breasting up to the northeast bar of Sable Island, the bar being 
to windward. Having it to windward, she could sail close to that 
dangerous shoal in passing. 

Sail close she did, close enough for them to hear the combers 
breaking over the shoal spots. The moon by then had shed her 
veil, casting it upon the sea, which lay smooth and white and cold 
as ice beneath widely scattered ‘paling stars. 

A fine night, so far; but let that wind keep on working to 
the westward, and it might be no fine night before morning—so 
growled the restless cook to the midnight watch, he roaming the 
deck like a ghost in oilskins. 

The new man at the wheel happened to be Archie Gillis, a 
careless sort. 

“Smooth or rough, what mftter, so the breeze holds fair?” 
retorted Archie. “A few hours more of this fair wind, and we'll 
have that graveyard of an Island under our quarter, and then let 
her go for Cape Shore lights it will be, and on her way for the 
real lights then—the home lights, as the skipper calls them.” 

Straight overhead was the bright moon then, she rolling west- 
erly with them. 

The breeze did not hold; while Archie yet ‘held the wheel, a 
flat calm fell on the waters. The slatting of her limp sails, the 
rasping of her useless boorns swinging athwartship, the cessation 
of the soothing gurgle under her planks, acted like a nightmare 
to wake up the skipper. Out of his bunk he came, and up on 
deck to see what was going on. 

That the vessel lay idle did not worry him. It was too much 
to expect that fresh fair wind to hold all the way home; and 
wind would come before a great while again; he could feel it in 


his bones. 
Now that he was awake, he decided to stay awake. He hauled 
the log, got out the chart and marked her position. There lay 


Sable Island in the wide spaces of the North Atlantic, and there 
were those two sand-bars sticking out northeast and northwest 
like two wicked horns into the surrounding ocean. The northeast 
bar lay now astern, the northwest bar ahead. The Island itself— 
a flat quarter-curve of low white sand—lay abeam of the vessel. 
Borne upon the wings of a wind so light that the vessel’s sails 
would not fill to it, Tom caught from time to time the swishing 
boom of the surf on the beach: 

Skirting the Island close enough to hear the surf—that was 
cutting it close; but close courses made short roads, and short 
roads made quick passages. Bound in, they were; and who wants 
to loaf on the road home? 

A wind was making—a light wind, as yet, and high in the air. 
On the back of it rode new-forming clouds, flat, gauzy clouds 
like pieces of lace across the face of the bright moon. Tom 
traced the northerly course of one until it blocked off Polaris 








“Where is he?” he whispered. “Look!” she responded, and laid back the edge of the coverlet. 


from his sight. His wandering eyes sought lower stars; some 
fine, shining ones should be brightening up the northern quarter 
at that hour of this winter’s night. 

Clouds forming near the horizon were shutting out old familiar 
stars. He shifted his gaze to other quarters. To east and west 
and south he looked, and, his gaze lingering in the southern quad- 
rant, he thought what queer tricks are sometimes played on a 
man’s eyesight. There was a twinkling light low down, lower 
down than any star should be, a yellowish light. 

Tom knew that heavenly objects sometimes take on curious 
colors; more full colors and shades of colors than he could name 
he had seen in the shifting glow of a setting sun at sea. He had 
seen the moon in every shade of white and gold and yellow, with 
even a passing touch of pink, when full and round she thrust her 
head above the painted waters, they being painted a fiery red in the 
path of a setting sun; but now the all-white moon was still riding 
well above the western horizon, and no star had ever before 
flashed yellow to his eyes ere yet the sun was up. 

He saw it again—a yellowish, tiny, trembling light low down 
on the waters. He strained his eyes no more, nor cudgeled his 
brains—how dull he was! He might as well have been asleep in 


his bunk and not walking the deck in the nipping air of the dawn 
of a winter morning. A vessel’s riding-light it would be of course, 
she anchored close in, fair in the bight of the Island. 

But why was a vessel to anchor in the hollow of the Sable 
Island shore, with great prospects of strong winds making from 


the north and so putting the Island under her lee? No lee for 
a craft—Sable Island, whose breaking waters had caught and held 
and buried under shifting sands more ships, large and small, than 
any other one spot in all the north Atlantic! Two hundred and odd, 
at least of record, lay there; and once their keels did ground 
beside her wicked shoals, small hope was there for them. Like 
quicksands were the sandy bars around her shores, quicksands 
cunningly hid beneath furious white waters. 

The little pale light rolled out of sight and into sight again. 
And now came the flame of a burning torch. 

A vessel in distress! 

It was then six o’clock. The men of the new watch, coming up 
to take over the wheel and lookout, had seen the rockets also; the 
men of the old watch, about to go below, halted beside the com- 
panionway to see what was coming of it.. The sleepless cook was 
there to say a word. (Continued on page 124) 
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When Harvey O'Higgins was a lit- 
tle boy, the only thing in the world 


“T NEVER take divorce cases,” Duff 

said. “I’m a detective, not a Peep- 
ing Tom. There’s nothing interesting 
in a divorce case for anyone but a smut- 
hound. Take it to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.” 

He said it jocularly, with his most 
engaging smile—the smile of a jovial 
parish priest on the face of a fat skep- 
tic. There was a genial astuteness 
about that smile. It forgave cynically 
all the sins of the flesh. But the man 
on whom it beamed and twinkled did 
not yield to it. He continued to regard 
Duff with a frown wrinkling his high 
legal forehead, and his mouth severe. 

“A divorce,” he protested, “is just what Dunbar doesn’t want. 
It’s to try to avoid a divorce that I’ve brought him to you. He 
needs help—of a kind that I can’t give him.” 

He was a lean and keen and dark young lawyer, precociously 
bald and sober for his years. He looked foreign, but his name 
was Allan—John Glendenning Allan. He had come to Duff be- 
fore, to ask aid in gathering evidence for a case in court, but 
Duff had never before seen him look so worried. “This Dunbar’s 
a client of yours, is he?” 

“Yes, and an old friend.” 

“What’s he been doing?” 

“Nothing at all,” Allan assured him. “That’s the mystery.” 

“Oh, there’s a mystery, is there?” Duff settled back in his 
swivel chair, at his old office desk, in all the majesty of his bulk 
and muscle. “What's the mystery?” 

He was a huge man, a great mastiff of a man in comparison 
with the slim alertness of Allan’s breed; and he watched Allan, 
and listened ponderously to him, with a deceptive air of slow 
placidity. He had a feeling that Allan’s manner was “off normal,” 
as he would have said—that Allan had some secret concern in 
Dunbar’s troubles which he was concealing. It was for the ex- 
planation of this concern that Duff watched, behind his own mask 
of benign composure. 

The “mystery,” Allan explained, came from a letter. Mrs. 
Dunbar had found a letter that apparently had been written by 
her husband to another woman—a love-letter so conclusively 
guilty on its face that she had left him and refused to return. 
He had not written the letter. No, he had mot written it. But 
she would not listen to him. She would not even see him to 
hear what he had to say. She had gone to live with her sister, 
and he was afraid that she was going to move for a divorce. 

“Where’s the letter?” Duff asked. 

Ah, that was the difficulty. The letter had been destroyed. 
“Her sister was visiting her when she found it,” Allan explained. 
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he wanted to be was.a detective. He 
ruined his mother’s best scissors cut- 
ting, out of the top of a salmon can, a 
star that he soldered a safety-pin to, 
and wore on his left suspender. Now 
that he has become one of America’s 
most distinguished novelists, he is 
able, vicariously, to gratify the ambi- 
tion of his little boyhood in writing 
this series of real detective stories. 


“She’s very devoted to Dunbar—the 
sister is. And as soon as she saw what 
the letter was, she threw it in the fire, 
on the impulse, to protect him.” 

“I see,” Duff said. “Who is this 
sister? And who is Dunbar?” 

Well, Dunbar was A. Burton Dunbar, 
the only child of Archibald J. Dunbar, 
who had been a “traction magnate” in 
the days when electric street railways 
paid large dividends. The elder Dunbar 
had been wise enough to foresee what 
the automobile was likely to do to the 
trolley car, and he had sold out all his 
street-railway holdings in the early 
nineteen-hundreds and invested his for- 
tune in New York real estate. Burton Dunbar had inherited that 
fortune. He had also inherited the services of a very loyal and 
clever secretary, named Beulah Root, in his father’s office; and 
after his father’s death, he had put Beulah Root in charge of the 
office and left to her all the business of rents, leases and repairs 
in connection with his property. She had under her an office 
force to take care of his correspondence and his bookkeeping, 
as well as a superintendent and a staff of workmen to inspect and 
repair the houses and buildings that he owned. He appeared 
at his office, once a week or so, as a matter of form, to approve 
what had been done and to sign the pay checks. If anything 
arose that could not wait for his weekly appearance, she brought 
it to him at Blue Hills, New Jersey, where he lived. She had 
arrived on some such mission, one Saturday of the previous 
month, and she had stayed over Sunday, on Mrs. Dunbar’s in- 
vitation. The incriminating letter was found on Sunday night, 
and Mrs, Dunbar—who had been Laura Root before her marriage 
—left with her sister’ Beulah on Monday morning. 

“Wait a minute,” Duff interrupted. “Dunbar had married his 
secretary's sister?” 

“Yes.” 

“How come?’ 

“Well,” Allan admitted, “I was a good deal mixed up in that. 
Dunbar and I were at Columbia together, and he used to take 
me with him when he went to call on the two Root girls. He’d 
met Laura through Beulah, I think. I know he was in love with 
her quite a long time before his father would let them marry. 
I understand the father consented to it, at last, because Burton 
as a married man would be exempt from the first draft. They 
were married in the summer of 1917.” 

Allan had become noticeably more guarded in his manner, but 
Duff pretended to be unaware of it. He asked only: “How did 
the sister, Beulah, feel about that—about the marriage?” 

“She stood out against it as long as his father did.” 
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“There's no question of a divorce. 


Duff nodded, thoughtfully. 
let me have a look at him.” 

They were in Duff’s public office, an office which he had rented 
as it stood—furniture and all—from a discouraged patent at- 
torney who had retired from practice. It was a sedate and 
shabby office that looked as little as possible like the consulting 
room of a private detective, purposely. Behind it, and on the 
floor above, were the operatives’ rooms and the rest of the office 
plant of a modern detective agency; but these were all concealed 
from the public so that Duff might, if he wished, invite “suspects” 
to his sanctum as a shyster lawyer, or a promoter of doubtful 
enterprises, or in whatever other character he chose to assume. 


“Bring Dunbar in,” he said, “and 


Nor of a separation.” 


She sat at her ease. 


Allan went briskly to the door to summon his friend Dunbar 


from the waiting-room. He went with relief, and to Duff it 
seemed to be the relief of a man who was getting rid of an 
unpleasant responsibility. Duff watched him and narrowed his 
eyes in a puckered speculation. 

“Burt,” Allan called. “Come in here, will you?” 
entered with a large, slow diffidence. 

He was a full-blown, handsome blond, dressed as if he had 
come direct from the links in tweeds and golf stockings, thick- 
soled outing shoes, a soft collar—and an all-over coat of tan 
that did not whiten under the thin fluff of hair on the top of his 
head. That hair was a dark dandelion yellow, and even where 
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And Dunbar 








Mrs. Dunbar had 
been at last unwill- 
ingly convinced of 
the origin of the 
forged love-letter. 


it was thinnest it had 
the ripple of fine 
wool freshly washed 
and carded. He 
looked, indeed, as 
chemically clean and 
sweet as if he had 
been sponged in chlo- 
rides. He had softly 
staring, shy blue eyes, 
of which the whites 
were a trifle blood- 
shot; his mouth was 
a little loose; and he 
was growing some- 
what heavy in the 
waist ; but he had not 
the appearance of 
dissipation so much 
as an air of over- 
indulgence—of com- 
fortable overindul- 
gence in too many 
alcoholic drinks on 
the verandas of 
country homes, look- 
ing out over flower- 
ing shrubs and garden 
borders to green-up- 
holstered lawns and 
the shadows of well- 
trained trees that had 
spent their lives in 
the service of the 
family. 

He was not the type 
of man whom you 
would expect to find 
involved in a mystery, for although he was silent with Duff and 
Allan, it was the sad and innocent silence of an injured child 
among its helpful elders. He let Allan speak for him, trustfully; 
and when he had to answer a question from Duff, he glanced at 
Allan first, like a younger brother looking to his natural protector. 
He was large, helpless, sweet, simple and direct. Obviously, he 
would appeal to anyone for aid, with no shame in asking for it, 
and no reticences. 

It appeared, from his replies and Allan’s, that there was no 
one whom Dunbar could suspect of having forged the letter; and 
there was no one whom his wife could definitely suspect of 
being the woman to whom it had been written. He had no special 
woman friends. He was evidently of that type of arrested devel- 
opment which is commonly called “a man’s man’—shy with 
women, undoubtedly afraid of them, and consequently uncomfort- 
able with them. He had been a good golfer and a better tennis- 
player until an automobile accident crushed his right wrist and 
ended his career as an athlete. He was now secretary-treasurer 
and general head of the Blue Hills Country Club, and his par- 
ticular hobby was collecting the “three-cent °51,” which is an 
American postage stamp issued from 1851 to 1856, when the 
plates were destroyed by a fire. 

Duff had never before heard of anyone collecting specimens 
of a single postage stamp. Allan explained how you could dis- 
tinguish the issues of the various years by slight variations in 
the color of the stamps; how you identified a stamp as printed 
from one plate or another by microscopic differences in design or 
by little threadlike cracks that had developed in the plates; and 
how, in the end, if you were expert, you could say, for instance: 
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“This stamp was printed in 1853 from plate number one, and it 
was the third stamp of the fourth row on the plate.” Dunbar 
owned “one of the most complete collections in existence.” There 
was only one larger collection, and that belonged to a man who 
had devoted his life to a study of the three-cent ’51 and written 
a book about it. 

Dunbar listened to his friend’s account of his stamps politely, 
but he did not speak. He listened to Duff’s interested questions 
in the same silence; and if Duff had counted on a collector’s 
enthusiasm to draw him out, Duff failed. Dunbar volunteered 
nothing. e 

“Well,” Duff said, “it sounds like good training for a detective. 
If you can tell where a three-cent stamp came from seventy 
years ago, you ought to be able to trace a letter that arrived 
last week.” 

Dunbar tried to smile but he did not quite succeed. 

“The trouble is,” Allan explained, “that he has never seen the 
letter.” 

“Are they sure it was in your handwriting?” 

Dunbar shook his head. “It was typewritten. I don’t write— 
not since I broke my wrist. I just sign my name—with my 
left hand.” 

“Typewritten?” 

“Why?” 

“Tt makes the forgery so much easier—for the forger. 
the temptation so much greater.” 

Dunbar nodded sadly. He seemed not so much depressed by 
the talk about the letter as heavily resentful when he thought of 
the injustice that had been done him. 


Duff sat up. “Now, that’s interesting.” 


And 











“Well,” Duff said, “here we are. Some unknown person, for 
some unknown reason, has forged a compromising letter in your 
name, and the letter’s been destroyed. There’s no evidence to 
prove that you’re innocent. In a case of this sort, all we can 
do is to induce them to come again.” 

“Come again?” Allan asked. “What do you mean?’ 

“Write another letter.” 

“Oh, I see. How will you do that?” 

“T don’t know yet. That’s the problem.” He began to shift 
around the pens, the pencils, the ink and the papers on his desk, 
as if he were setting the problem in order before him. ‘We can 
assume that whoever wrote this letter, they intended to make 
trouble between you and your wife. It’s our best lay to en- 
courage them to continue. We'll have to prepare a little plant 
of some sort.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. And for that purpose,” Duff said, “I’d better be a 
lawyer—not a detective. You’ve put this difference with your 
wife in my hands, to arrange a separation or a divorce, or what- 
ever else she wants—” 

“Oh, no!” Dunbar was horrified. “I don’t—” 

“No, of course. We understand that, Burt,” Allan assured 
him. “This is just Mr. Duff’s method of investigating.” 

“And meanwhile,” Duff cut in, “you'll take Mr. Dunbar and 
put him on a boat to Europe, without letting him see his secre- 
tary or anybody else. He'll have to promise not to write or 
answer any letters or any telegrams about this business, and not 
to discuss it with anyone he meets on his travels. Otherwise, 
T'll not take the case.” 
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“Oh, but I say!” Dunbar protested. 

“All right. I'll attend to that,” Allan promised. 

“The important thing,” Duff explained, “is not to let him see 
or communicate with his secretary, because anything he confides 
to her will reach his’ wife. You can let him make out a check 
to cover the office salaries and expenses for a month. After he’s 
sailed, mail this to Miss Root with a note from him saying that 
he’s put his affairs in my hands, as his lawyer. I'll get a house- 
keeper to take charge of his home during his absence, and he'll 
leave a note saying that she can’t be discharged by Mrs. Dunhar 
if she comes to Blue Hills while he’s away.” 

He turned to Dunbar. 

“You may perhaps be the victim of a serious conspiracy—a 
conspiracy in which this compromising letter is only the first 
step. You'll have to be very careful and absolutely silent. I'll 
have your house watched so that no more letters can be planted 
on you there. And I'll find some way, if necessary, to get an 
operative put in to watch your office.” 

Dunbar looked thoroughly alarmed and bewildered. 

“Fortunately, you’ve got your lawyer here to rely on.” Duff 
referred to Allan. “I'll report to him regularly, and I'll do 
nothing without his advice. Good-by. I hope you have a pleas- 
ant voyage.” 

He went back to the papers on his desk. Dunbar turned help- 
lessly to Allan. 

“Come along, Burt, and reserve your stateroom,” Allan said. 
And at Dunbar’s hesitation, he added confidently: “He'll prob- 
ably have the whole thing straightened out before you reach the 
other side.” (Continued on page 114) 
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Wuar with his novel-writing and il- 
lustrating, and his work as a member of 
the jury of the 1925 exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Academy, George Gibbs has 
been busy of late. Now he is preparing 
for a visit to France, where he plans to 
paint this summer. “All of which,” he 
writes, “has interfered terribly with my 
golf.” For in addition to his other artis- 
tic accomplishments, Mr. Gibbs swings 
a wicked driver, as members of the fa- 
mous Merion Cricket Club will confirm. 


The Story So Far: 


OSIE BRANT had seemed desperate enough when simple- 

hearted Peter Randle took her in. He had found her, he told 
his fellow-artist Wingate, lost in the rain, staring down into the 
canal. She had almost no money, and—she was going to have a 
baby. 

“What could I do?” Randle explained. “I took her in, of 
course. I couldn’t let her die of pneumonia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! Where’s her husband?” asked Wingate gruffly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you realize what these people in Red Bridge will say 
about you?” persisted Wingate. “That the baby is yours, of 
course.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter. “But it isn’t, Wingate. 
And if they’re going to talk, I don’t see how the devil I can stop 
’em.” 

And that, Randle presently made clear to Wingate, was his de- 
cision in the matter. Later, however, he did change his mind 
about one thing and consented to accompany Wingate on a jaunt 
to New York. There, at a studio party, he met “Tommy” 
Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl who lived at the Ritz and whose 
friends were growing somewhat disturbed over her partiality for 
a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was this Salazar, indeed, 
whom Randle had come to New York to interview, on behalf of 
Josie Brant. 

Randle was persuaded by Wingate and his friend the “dancer 
Lola Oliver that he should tell Miss Keith of Josie and Salazar; 
and calling at Tommy’s Ritz apartment, Peter quite simply ex- 
plained the situation; and when Salazar himself put in an appear- 
ance, Peter backed up his story with a photograph of Salazar 
inscribed to Josie. An ugly scene followed, but eventually Tommy 
dismissed Salazar and forgave Peter his intrusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
only trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
it most competently, but—that didn’t straighten out Josie’s 
affairs, and he went back to Red Bridge feeling that his mission 
had been a failure. And now Peter’s friends began a series of 
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attempts to make him see Josie as they did—as a scheming crea- 
ture with an unsavory past who was taking brazen advantage 
of his kindness. Peter, however, refused to believe the gossip 
or to see in Josie anything worse than misfortune; even when 
Tommy Keith motored down to Red Bridge, and after a dis- 
agreeable encounter with Josie, sought to persuade Peter to send 
her away, he reiterated his belief in her. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 
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PETER had scarcely reéntered the studio when Josie appeared, 
miraculously, at the other door. She looked very ill, he 
thought, when compared with Tommy Keith’s bright prettiness. He 
would have preferred that she did not come into the studio at 
that moment, for he wanted to be alone. He had, too, a reproof 
for her on account of her rudeness to his visitor. But he did 
not wish to speak of that, or indeed of anything personal, until he 
had had time to think of the whole situation as presented to him 
through the vision of his recent caller. 

He picked up a pipe and filled it thoughtfully, while Josie, with 
a sense of impending difficulties, made herself busy about the 
hearth. Peter slowly unpacked his painting kit, saying nothing. 
Josie waited a moment at the door, as though about to speak, 
but Peter did not look at her, and so with a glance at him she 
went out, silently closing the door. 

Peter had propped his painting against a chair and sat bent 
forward, examining it. But after a while he got up and went to 
the mantel, where he stood with his back to the fireplace, his 
brows lowered in thought. It was curious that this new and last 
attack upon the reputation of Josie Brant should have affected 
him more profoundly than any of the others. What was most 
impressive, perhaps, was the fact that Tommy Keith had given 
him her opinion against her will, and only after repeated solicita- 
tions upon his part. There had been no doubting her friendship 
or the genuineness of her opinions. She had expressed these at 
his urging, with a definiteness that left no doubt as to her belief 
in her own judgment. Nor had there seemed any doubt, even 
after his championship of Josie, that Tommy Keith still persisted 
in believing the stories that she had been told, rather than Peter’s 
refutation of them. To be sure, he had only had Josie’s word, 
and that should have been sufficient for anyone—as it had been 
for him. But he had an unpleasant feeling that Josie’s corrob- 
oration of her innocence, as a counter-argument, had fallen sur- 
prisingly flat with Tommy Keith. 

Women, even the best of them, it seemed, were strangely cruel 
in their judgments of their own sex. Joanna Shank, Charlotte 
McVitty, Jane Garrett, Alice Frear, all excellent women according 
to their lights, reputable and highly esteemed, given to deeds of 
altruism in the community, members of the church, had each of 
them gone out of her way to condemn this poor sick refugee of 
his, and try to convince him that every consideration of decency 
required that he dismiss her from his house. Decency! They 
were so damned decent themselves, that they thought they had a 
monopoly of that prosaic quality. And now his new and agreeable 
tion (The Red Book Magazine). Al! rights reserved. 
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“Oh, God,” her voice repeated from the pillows, “why didn’t you let me die!” 


friend Tommy Keith, a person who could have no possible in- 
terest in contributing to Josie’s misfortunes, had added her voice 
to the clamor. And yet—yes, there was the affair of Jack Salazar! 
A prejudice against a woman who had possessed the man she 


cared for! Of course, Tommy Keith could not be so magnani- 
mous as to forgive Josie for that, even though the experiences of 
the unfortunate girl had been the means of saving her, perhaps, 
from a similar folly. Peter felt that he was getting below the 
surface of things, probing at the root of Tommy’s intolerance. 
She disliked Josie. That was why she had tried to avoid speaking 
of her, and had only expressed herself with frankness when forced 
by Peter’s obstinate insistence. 

It was too bad that the opinions of women were given such a 
bias by the social dogma. Josie belonged in a lower social stra- 
tum than that of the leaders in manners in this part of the Dela- 
ware Valley. And of course Miss Keith, with her apartment at 
the Ritz, could have little in sympathy with this poor waif who 





had been forced to sell tickets in a movie-theater for her living. 
Josie Brant was not of their cloth or in their class. She was 
poor; she was ill; she had no relatives to come to her aid or 
defense in this time of her trouble. And the little that Peter had 
thought it his duty to do for her had only made her position 
more painful. 

It was all too damned bad that people couldn’t see Josie’s mis- 
fortunes as he saw them; but nothing anyone had said gave him 
any reason to change his mind or to modify his intention to take 
care of Josie until she was well enough to go out into the world 
again and make her own way. Thus Peter argued, answering with 
a logic that seemed unanswerable the prejudices and arguments 
of Josie’s detractors. He therefore emerged from his hour of 
solitude with a new conviction that Josie was more than ever to 
be pitied, and that his own decision was unassailable. 

After supper he invited Josie into the studio. Josie’s face 
seemed paler than usual, the shadows under her eyes more wistful. 
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It seemed that she was 
aware of a new Crisis in 
her affairs, for when 
Peter brought up a chair 
for her to the hearth, 
she sank into it listlessly, 
her head bowed as 
though expecting to hear 
some unpleasant sen- 
tence pronounced upon 
her at once. 

Peter, ill at ease, 
puffed the room blue 
with pipe-smoke before 
he began to speak, aware 
of the sheen of dull blue 
upon her bent head, and 
the elusiveness of her 
profile, which was lost 
among the shadows. He 
spoke gravely. 

“What were you say- 
ing to Miss Keith, Josie, 
when I came down to 
the landing?” 

She moved uneasily. 

“Why, I don’t know—” 
she said, as though grop- 
ing for her thoughts. 
“Nothing much, I guess.” 

“Well, your voice was 
raised—it seemed, un- 
pleasantly. I hope you 
weren't rude to her.” 

“Rude? I—” She 
flashed around at him 
with just a trace of de- 
fiance. “Well, I’ve got 
a right to be rude to her 
if she was rude to me,” 
she said childishly. 

“Oh! And how—in 
what way was she rude 
to you, Josie?” 

“The way she acted— 
what she said. She 
spoke about Jack Salazar 
—crowed over me be- 
cause she took him away 
from me. I guess you’d 
be rude too, if anybody 
did that kind of thing to 
you.” 

Peter couldn’t imagine being placed in a similar position, but 
he wagged his head and frowned. He couldn’t imagine Tommy 
Keith crowing over Josie; but then, women could always be 
trusted to do surprising things. 

“Are you sure you aren’t mistaken?” he asked. “You may be 
sensitive—” 

“Oh, I’m sensitive, all right,” said Josie, a ring of bitterness in 
her voice. “I’m sensitive enough already about the trouble I’m 
in, without this Sadie Keith coming down here and rubbing it in 
the way she did.” She paused a moment and bent her head. “I 
con't want to complain. But it all comes of your telling my 
trouble to outsiders.” 

“I—I’'m sorry, Josie,” Peter muttered. 

“It seems to me,” she went on mournfully, “that I wouldn’t 
have cared about anybody knowing about me except that woman.” 

“Why do you dislike her so much?” 

She raised her head quickly and turned toward him, her eyes 
flashing. 

“Isn’t it enough that she knows my secret trouble, that she’s 
the woman who took Jack Salazar away from me—without coming 
down here, with her fine clothes and her red automobile, to play 
the lady over me? You thought she came down here just to 
pay a friendly call, didn’t you? Well, she didn’t. I know! She 
came down here to talk to you about me and make things worse. 
She did talk to you about me, didn’t she?” 

“Why, yes,” he admitted dubiously. “She spoke of you.” 

“I thought so,” Josie said with triumphant assurance—then 
asked violently: “What did she say about me?” 
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“Mr. Dawson, driven to desperation, mae the mistake of shaking his fist in Mr. Randle’s face. 


Peter bit down hard upon his pipestem before he replied: 

“Nothing new—nothing that I hadn’t heard before.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, just the old stories from Milestown—she believed them, 
Josie.” 

“Of course she would. She wanted to believe them. I guess 
you know now why she wanted to go out with you in the canoe— 
so she could get you away from here and try to poison you 
against me. And you listened to her—” 

“Yes, I listened, Josie.” 

She bent her head away from him again. 

“T didn’t think you’d go back on me now, whatever you did 
in New York, before we knew each other so well. I thought you 
believed me when I told you those stories were all lies.” 

“Yes, I did believe you.” 

“But you listened to Sadie Keith.” 

“Well, that needn’t matter to you, if I haven’t changed my 
opinion.” 

Josie turned in her chair. 

“You mean,” she gasped, “that you didn’t pay any attention 
to her?” 

“T mean,” said Peter slowly, “that I told her she had been—er 
—misinformed, as the others were.” He turned toward the sky- 
light as though addressing it. “I’ve stuck by you, Josie. I’ve 
done the right thing by you. I thought I owed you that.” And 
then as his brows tangled: “But I think you’ll admit that you 
owe me perfect frankness in return.” 

“Of course—” 
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I don’t know whether his wrist is broken or not. 


“What I mean is this: There are a lot of people who seem to 
think you’re—er—not what you should be. You've denied those 
stories, and I’ve believed you because I wanted to believe you. 
But you ought to tell me if there’s anything at all—any fire to 
cause so much smoke.” 

“No, no,” she gasped. “There’s nothing. I swear it—” She 
broke off with a dry sob. “As if I didn’t have enough to bear 
already, without all these rotten lies!” She rose and swung her 
arms about wildly. “If they want to drive me out of the neigh- 
borhood, just for these stories of Mrs. Beamish’s, what will they 
want to do to me when they find out the truth?” She flung her- 
self headlong upon the couch, her fingers writhing among the 
pillows. “My God, I don’t know what to do! I guess I’d ought 
to go away to a hospital somewhere and have my baby— Some- 
times I’m nearly crazy, thinking about what’s going to happen 
in the future. You’ve been so kind to me that I think if you 
went back on me now, I'd kill myself.” She raised a distorted 
face toward him. “Why didn’t you let me jump into the canal 
that night when I was going to? Why did you bring me here 
and treat me the way you did, only to make me feel you’re the 
one person in the world I’ve got to tie to. Why did you do it? 
Why didn’t you just let me die when I wanted to? I didn’t ask 
you to save me..... Oh, God, I wish I was dead!” 

In all his experience, Peter had never before had his feelings so 
deeply lacerated. His experience with women of the neurotic or 
pseudo-neurotic type had been limited. Dry hysterics, in its most 
distressing manifestations! Peter stared at her in dismay, and 
then with a folly born of his helplessness in the face of the ex- 





traordinary situation, bent over her, laying a 
hand gently upon her shouldér, patting it as 
though she had been a suffering dog from his 
pack, 

“There, there!” he said gentiy and soothingly. 

“Oh, God,” her voice repeated from the pil- 
lows, “why didn’t you let me die!” 

“There, there, Josie!” said Peter again, his 


fingers timidly stroking her forearm. “There, 
there, now.” 
“Oh, God!” Her fingers found and clutched 


his. And then as though this contact had sud- 
denly touched the source of her emotions, loos- 
ening her drawn nerves, she burst into a wild 
torrent of tears. His hand was engulfed, and 
he did not withdraw it, for this he thought 
vould have been cruelty when she needed it so. 

“Oh, Mr. Randle—Peter! I’m so—so miser- 
able. Don’t go away from me. I—I want 
you. I need you.” 

“There, there, now,” said Peter, petting her 
shoulder with his other hand. 

“D-don’t send me away from you. I'm 
so—so helpless. And you—you’ve been so kind 
to me.” She bent her head to his hand and 
kissed it again and again. She reminded him 
of a grateful dog requiting a kindness, and the 
idea was very distressing to him. 

“Don’t, Josie,” he whispered. “Don’t.” 

But she only clasped his hand more tightly, 
holding it, he thought, with the desperation 
that told her need and deperidence. 

“Oh, let me, Peter. If you knew how happy 
it makes me—” 

“Oh, ah—that’s all right, then. 
right, Josie.” 

The back of her neck was like a child’s, its 
two tendons so slender, so white, so vulnerable. 
She seemed very small in the big room, a hud- 
dled little heap of feminine weaknesses and 
indecisions. And so he petted her as he would 
have caressed a weeping child. Was there any 
other palliative for childish weeping? If so, he 
did not know it. She clung to him as he bent 
over her, mumbling consolatory phrases. 

“Y-you listened to that woman—you lis- 
tened to those others when they came trying to 
get you to send me out of your house. I 
knew. They all want me to go away. They 
think you’re too good for me. Don’t I know 
it? I know you are. I guess I’m not fit to be 
your friend—” 

“Don’t say that. That’s nonsense. 
have you talking like that,” he interrupted her. 

“Tt’s the truth. I know it. I’m not fit to shine your shoes.” 

“Stop that, Josie. I wont have it, do you hear?” he insisted. 

She straightened her head slowly and dried her eyes on the 
sleeve of the arm that wasn’t around his shoulder. 

“Well, that’s the way I feel. I'd do anything for you. I 
didn’t even care about the lies they told about me, so long as 
you cared enough about my being happy to let me stay. I 
wouldn’t even care about Miss Keith if I knew you didn’t believe 
her. The only thing I care about is having your good opinion. 
I’d even be willing to go away from here if you thought it was 
the best thing for me to do. I wouldn’t want to go, and I 
wouldn’t know what to do, but if you think I ought to, I'll just 
go and try to find some way to get along—until—” She stopped 
in the throes of a fit of trembling and put her arms around him 
more closely. “But I’m frightened, Peter—when I see how cruel 
people can be to a girl like me who is up against it, and no way 
to turn.” 

“Now, don’t you worry, Josie.” 

“How—how can I help worrying?” she said tremulously. 
“Here I am in your house, and every minute I stay, I know I’m 
doing you a wrong, because these people will soon be willing to 
believe the worst of me and you. Don’t you understand? It’s 
terrible. But I can’t seem to make up my mind to go and leave 
you. I’m so weak, Peter, and you’ve been so strong, and kind to 
me. I never knew what kindness was until I came here to this 
house.” 

“There, there, now—” 


That’s all 


I wont 
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“But I can’t stand the thought of those people thinking you've 
kept me here because you had to. It’s not right for them to 
think like that, after the fine innocent way you’ve been with 
me. That’s what worries me. That’s what makes me think I’ve 
got to get the strength to go away somewheres where nobody will 
know me, and what happens wont matter.” 

“Well, if I don’t mind what people say, why should you?” 
said Peter warmly. “They can’t hurt me. They’ve done all they 
can,” 

“No, they haven’t. 
ruin me.” 

“Well, let them!” Peter growled with a touch of his old obsti- 
“There was a time when I thought you'd better go. But 


They'll try to ruin you the way they’ll 


nacy. 
I’m not going to let you go now. You're going to stay here, 
Josie.” 

She raised her face to his. ‘Oh, Peter, do you mean it?” 


“Yes, I do. I mean it.” 

She wept softly now, her head on his shoulder. Her hair 
tickled his nose, and he felt her heart thumping against his 
breast. It was all very extraordinary. His fingers still patted 
her thin shoulder-blades gently. He had never realized that 
women were so delicately made. She was so small, so pathetically 
childish, to be the serious custodian of this terrible mystery of 
new life. Could she understand the significance of her obliga- 
tions? That was hardly possible. She seemed more like a child, 
weary with the consequences of its ignorance and folly. 

The light failed at the great north window, and it grew dark 
in the studio. The woman still lay against his breast, breathing 
more gently. But Peter had not moved. He was afraid he might 
disturb her. At last she seemed to be asleep; but Peter’s eyes 
were wide open, staring at the gray patch where the skylight was. 
The stars were out, peering in at them. 

This woman needed him. It was in his power to help her— 
perhaps to build from her weaknesses a strength and nobility 
splendid and enduring. It was a life that had been intrusted to 
him—two lives, perhaps. And in that moment, with a certainty 
that eliminated everything but the sense of his own power to 
help, Peter silently consecrated himself to this obligation. 

The woman stirred in his arms. “Peter,” she murmured. 

“Tt’s all right, Josie,” he said gently. 


Chapter Ten 


Te failure of Tommy Keith’s mission to Red Bridge had left 
her with mingled feelings of exasperation and amusement. 
She was not one who did things by halves, and having thoroughly 
committed herself to the task of opening Peter Randle’s eyes to 
the true quality of his guest, her repulse had given her an un- 
pleasant sense of inadequacy to which she was not accustomed. 
And yet, as she went over her conversation with Peter, she could 
not see that she had made any tactical errors. Her approach to 
his affair from an angle had been a flank movement, executed 
with skill intended to take him off his guard; but she had found 
his obstinacy as impervious to her arguments from the side of dis- 
interested friendship as though her interest were of no account 
to him whatever. And his confutation, with which he seemed 
quite satisfied, rested entirely upon the denials of facts by Josie 
Brant herself. 

In their brief voyage in the canoe, Tommy had studied Peter 
diligently. and had been rewarded by the conviction that he was 
above guile of any sort. It was therefore a pity that his simplic- 
ity should not be played on by one more worthy than Josie 
Brant—who had, it seemed, already taken every advantage of his 
generosity and credulity to serve her own ends. This meant that 
the woman intended to remain under Peter’s protection until her 
baby was born, thus possibly placing upon him, in the eyes of the 
community, the imputation of guilt. Was it conceivable that 
Peter Randle was not aware of this transparent device? Was 
it possible that Josie Brant could carry out her plan in spite of 
all the efforts of Peter’s friends? What a fool he was! 

Of two things she was sure. She had returned from Peter’s 
island filled with a dislike for this woman more violent than any 
that she had ever known for any other living creature. For Josie 
had, by a mere manipulation of the English language, placed 
Tommy on a parity with herself, an achievement that Tommy had 
thought scarcely possible, and accomplished only by a ruthless use 
of phrase that Tommy had matched with difficulty. She hated 
the woman violently, with every hope of her dire misfortune. And 
these sentiments toward Josie were nicely balanced by her pity for 
Peter the altruist, who had fallen a victim to his passion for help- 





Mad Marriage 


ing creatures in distress. His imbecile idealism had, in a way, 
captured Tommy’s imagination. All her life she had been accus- 
tomed to men who believed they were entitled to what they 
wanted. Here was one who defended only his right to give, when 
and where he chose. 


‘Tommy had said little to Wingate and Lola when they in- 

quired as to the results of her mission. She had merely 
shrugged her shoulders, lightly proclaimed Peter impossible, and 
suggested to Lola that it was time they were on their way to 
New York. On the drive home, she talked at random about 
everything under the sun but Peter, until Lola with characteristic 
pungency probed directly beneath the casual commonplace of 
Tommy’s conversation. 

“Well, Tommy, you do beat all,” she said, laughing. “We’ve 
done a run of sixty miles or so with a rather special object of 
rescuing a good guy from the wiles of a second-rate vamp, thus 
proving virtue always triumphant over evil. Don’t you think 
you owe me something?” 

“What?” said Tommy, smiling. 

“Information—that’s all. I’m only human, and I've got a 
right to a little reasonable curiosity, haven’t I?” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“Just what happened?” 

“Nothing happened. We went out in a canoe. It didn’t upset 
or anything. We just talked a little. I felt I was messing in 
Peter Randle’s affairs. He felt so too. And then we came in. 
That’s all.” . 

“Do you mean to tell me that Peter paid no attention to your 
remarks?” 

“Oh, yes. He was very polite. But he gave me to under- 
stand that he was quite capable of managing his own affairs.” 

“Tdiot!” 

As they drove into a town, Lola studied Tommy’s profile a 
moment. 

“Tommy,” she said, “if I didn’t know how indifferent you 
were to the opinions of people, I’d say your pride has been hurt.” 


“Oh, no.” 
“I'd say, moreover,” she continued with a clarity that was 


startling, “that you were very much interested in Mr. Peter 
Randle.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tommy abruptly. “Don’t be a fool, Lola.” 

Tommy was in no very good humor when she reached Lola’s 
apartment-building. Lola asked her in to dinner, but Tommy 
said that she was tired, and drove on to her hotel. Denying her- 
self to callers, she took supper alone in her apartment. She had 
been a little amazed and more than a little annoyed at Lola’s 
comment on her reticence in speaking of her visit. It was quite 
true that she had a sense of pique that her opinions had not been 
received by Peter with a higher appreciation; she was vexed, too, 
that Peter had merely accepted her visit upon its face value, re- 
fusing for a second time to be aware of the fact that she was a 
woman and charming. For this was not a reasonable attitude for 
a man to take toward a pretty woman who had driven sixty or 
seventy miles to try to keep him from making a fool of himself. 
If she had been a man, their conversation could not have been 
more devoid of those subtleties of appreciation which Tommy 
expected from the men she liked. Lola had said that she was 
becoming interested in Peter Randle. Was she? Funny idea, 
that! Tommy tossed a bit of cake to the begging Pekingese and 
sipped her coffee. An interest—yes; but an interest that hardly 
answered the meaning of Lola’s insinuation. She owed this man 
a debt, and he had not permitted her to repay it. She was 
sorry for him—but angry, too, that he could face the difficulties 
in store for him with such bland composure and amiability. She 
had done what she could to make him aware of those difficulties, 
and had failed. There was nothing else—but she was still sorry 


for him. 


T was several weeks before Tommy heard even indirectly from 
Red Bridge. Fred Wingate wrote that he was painting a 
springtime subject, a change for one whose reputation was 
founded so securely on the story of winter. He had seen little of 
Peter except on the roads or in the village, where they merely 
“passed the time of day” and went on about their business. Peter 
had changed, Wingate thought. He wore a puzzled air, and 
seemed more absent-minded than ever. But Josie Brant was still 
at his house, though she was seen no more in the village. 
And then one morning early in May Peter called unannounced 
at Tommy’s apartment. She had risen late, and was at the 
moment drinking her coffee. But she sent word that she would 
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“Wait a moment, Peter,” said Tommy. 


see him, dressed quickly and went to the drawing-room, where 
she found him playing with the two Pekingese pups, with an air 
of being very much at home. 

“Well, Peter,” she said with a laugh, “you have the air that 
a call upon a young female scarcely out of her bath is one of the 
best things you do.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said apologetically. “I thought by coming 
early I might catch you before you went out.” 

“Why didn’t you write—or wire—or even telephone?” 

“Oh, I’ve got out of the habit of the plaguy things. But I did 
catch you. Are you going to be busy?” 

““Er—no—not for a while.” 

“I hoped you might come out with me for a walk in the Park. 
It’s too splendid to stay in.” 
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‘‘Did this cousin Joe Randle have anything to do with the disposition of your money?” 


“A walk!” she exclaimed in amusement. “Don’t you know that 
this isn’t Red Bridge? In New York nobody walks unless he’s 
going somewhere.” 

“Well, we'll go somewhere, then,” he said brightly, “—to the 
Zoo, say. I want to talk to you.” 

“Of course, I'll go. I had a date with Irma at the dressmaker’s 
—her new trousseau, you know. It’s all in pale violet, Victor's 
‘tone-color,’ she calls it—and it goes so well with his yellow hair. 
But she can wait. She will be marrying all the time!” 

And while Peter listened to these modern remarks with a be- 
wildered air, she caught up the telephone and called the engage- 
ment off. 

She appeared in a few moments, in a smart little dark hat that 
matched her walking suit, tank up a cane (Continued on page 163) 
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Illustrated by William Meade Prince 


On a San Francisco night last winter Gerald Beaumont and 
the editor of this magazine chanced to pass the entrance to a 
laundry just as a coast ball-player issued therefrom, called 


All up and down the 
Coast League cir- 
cuit, thousands of fans 
knew “Dusty” Dugan, 
the -brilliant young 
shortstop of Brick Mc- 
Govern’s champion 
Wolves. They recognized 
him the minute he 
stepped from the club- 
house. They knew his 
walk, his every gesture and mannerism. Particularly was this true 
on the home grounds, where Joe was the hero of small boys and 
the idol of the bleacherites. 

Miss Vernie Norton had never met this young star of the ball- 
field, but none the less what knowledge she had concerning him 
was of a very intimate nature. Miss Norton was the young lady 
who laundered Mr. Dugan’s uniform; and therein lies a story. 

If ever there was a ball-player who persisted in getting his 
clothes dirty, it was Joseph Terence Dugan, who was called 
Dusty for good and sufficient reasons. And if ever there was a 
girl who took pride in her chosen calling, it was Vernie Norton, 
high-priestess of purity, in the steam temple of Papa Pierrot, 
across the street from the ball-park. 

First, you must know all about Joe Dugan. He was a product 
of the sand-lots of San Francisco, and a great deal of sand still 
clung to him, inside and out. Joe was a very earnest young man, 
—tall, slender, loose-jointed,—a natural ball-player with no other 
interests in life. If Brick McGovern could be believed, Joe Du- 
gan ate baseballs, drank iodine and slept in his uniform. One 
glance at Joe’s professional costume, and you could readily accept 
the last statement. 

Perhaps it was because young Dugan was so exceptionally clean 
of mind that he was so unusually careless about his appearance. 
In any event, there was no escaping the lamentable fact that 
Dusty’s uniform would have been a disgrace to any ball-club. 
Nor could anybody reform him! 

Peewee Patterson, Digger Grimes, Rube Ferguson and other 
members of the Wolves sometimes talked it over on the bench. 
The general opinion was unanimous. 

“The only time Joe cleans up is when he comes to bat with the 
bases full. That guy would be up in the majors if he didn’t look 
like he belonged in a coal-yard. The scouts can’t see him for the 
dust.” 

“Ye-ah, you said it! Them pants were snow white when he 
put ’em on, and now look at ’em! What’s all that dark stuff?” 

“Vaseline from his glove,” said Peewee. 

“No, it aint,” contradicted Ferguson. “That’s tobacco juice. He 
spits in his glove and then wipes it off on his pants. When he 
slides, he picks up half the diamond. Joe don’t chew tobacco; he 
just dribbles it. And I never see a guy that perspires so. Hell 
of a ball-player, though!” ; 

They agreed to that emphatically. “Sure knows how to dig 
‘em out of the dirt,” said Peewee. “The way that bird knows how 
to cover ground, he must ’a’ been brought up in the Ozark Moun- 
tains! They tell me he kneels by his bed every night and prays 
for his base hits.” 

“He does!” corroborated Rube Ferguson. “I’m his roommate. 
And what’s more, he gets em! Damned if I don’t try it! All 
the same, that uniform of his—” 
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a greeting to Gerald and hurried on. Through the laundry 
window was glimpsed a beautiful girl wearing the nurse-like orn, 
costume of the laundry craft. 
have been recalled by the editor had not the present story 
sprung from it. All of which goes to show that it doesn’t take 
much to start off a real story-teller like Gerald Beaumont. 


“Aw, lay off!” com- 
manded Brick McGov- 
“Long as Dusty’s 
going good, don’t try to 
change his habits. That’s 
what makes him a ball- 
player!” 

Brick was right. Joe 
Dugan’s heart and soul 
were in the game, and 
all the little nervous 
habits by which he sought to steady himself had become so much 
a part of his earnest make-up, that to interfere now was merely 
to throw him out of stride. It was like suggesting hobbles for a 
free-running colt. 

So, Dusty Dugan was permitted to go on his way untrammeled 
and unwashed. No one gave a thought to Papa Pierrot’s laundry; 
still less did Joe Dugan dream that the bosom of his pants, on 
which he slid through dust to glory, had aroused the resentment 
of Miss Vernie Norton. But all things happen in due course. 

The Snow White Laundry charged a little more for its work, 
but why not? Any visitor to the plant—and it was always open 
to visitors—could see at a glance why a higher scale of prices 
was eminently fair. Here was cleanliness carried to the nth de- 
gree! 

With patience, persistency and the expenditure of much money, 
Papa and Mamma Pierrot had developed the business from a mere 
hole in the wall to the present palatial structure equipped with 
every known appliance for the reclamation and rejuvenation of 
household and family linen. It was a veritable Temple of Purity 
from which ascended daily the incense of borax, ammonia and 
damp linen. Vestal virgins, in immaculate attire, operated the 
mangles, the patent wringers and dryers and the. buge revolving 
sorting-racks. Calm-eyed priestesses presided .at ‘individual iron- 
ing tables where the last touch was applied to laundry elegance. 

Papa Pierrot was really a great man, an artist. in his line, pas- 
sionately devoted to the task of annihilating the last speck of 
dirt. A kindly, benevolent individual, constructed an the general 
plan of Santa Claus, he wore a black skull-cap and prodigious 
whiskers which constituted the only unsanitary feature in the 
entire laundry. Papa Pierrot had the strained expression of one 
who realizes that the weight of the world rests upon his shoulders. 

In his laundry, Papa Pierrot took only reasonable pride, but in 
the acquisition and development of Miss Vernie Norton, artiste 
extraordinaire—well, he must be pardoned for his enthusiasm! 

Miss Norton was tall and dark and slender. Her fingers were 
pink-nailed and perfect. Jade earrings of the most approved pat- 
tern accentuated her dark hair and white cap. She did finish 
work only, and Papa Pierrot always led visitors to Miss Vernie’s 
table as the final demonstration of laundry efficiency. She was 
a joy to the eye, a beautiful proof that the ola ideas had gone 
forever, and that a “laundry Liz” could now be a lady! 

Miss Vernie’s picture was even used in street-car ads of the 
Snow White Laundry—a beautiful photograph in colors, accom- 
panied by the persuasive phrase: “Let the Laundry Do It!” 

Many a susceptible masculine street-car patron, after one glance 
at Miss Vernie’s classic profile, would conclude that in patronizing 
John Chinaman he was overlooking a bet. 

Naturally, Miss Norton’s outlook on life was a little peculiar. 
Her horizon-line was represented by the pile of freshly laundered 


The incident would never 
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“Wait till I get hold o’ Brick Mc- 
Govern!” he protested. “He told 
me you was an old Portagee 
lady with nine grandchildren!” 


linen on the table in 
front. She had no 
perspective and very 
few dreams. Her 
knowledge of literature 
was a single-page doc- 
ument that began: 
“Collars, soft— Socks, 
each,” and concluded 
with the solemn warn- 
ing in large type: “Not 
responsible for colors 
or frail pieces.” 

Her commandments 
were simple and writ- 
ten by Papa Pierrot, 
and she knew her Bible 
by heart, from the 
opening line of Genesis 
clear down to the con- 
cluding line of Revela- 
tion: “We also do 
rough dry.” 

Her gray-green eyes 
could spot the slightest 
stain upon the escutch- 
eon of a gentleman’s 
shirt, but the rose of 
romance had wilted 
unnoticed many times 
under the Grecian nose 
that was powdered 
carefully ten times a 
day. The lily of the 
laundry remained in 
aloof serenity long 
after other girls had 
become sweethearts, 
wives and mothers. 

Other girls, far less 
attractive than Vernie 
Norton, came to work 
with a diamond ring on 
the third finger of their 
left, and proudly gave 
notice to Papa Pierrot. 
Engagements sprouted 
during the noon hour, 
when such things as 
laundries were for- 
gotten, and when men 
and girls played volley 
ball in the courtyard, 
or danced to the strains 
of a piano in one cor- 
ner of the big floor, 
swinging gayly to the 
tune of ‘‘Sugar Is 
What Makes My 
Sweetie Sweet!” 

Little Tillie Griffin, 
who had freckles and a 
lot of common sense, 
married a young me- 
chanic and kept on 
working while her man 
was amassing a stake. 
Tillie had but one 
comment to make: 

“Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” said Tillie, “is 
riding for a fall. Be- 
lieve me, I know all 
the symptoms, Those 
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touch-me-not Janes are just the kind that get it the hardest. 
When she crashes, we'll have to pick her up with a vacuum 
cleaner.” 

But it seemed that nothing short of a catastrophe could dis- 
turb the dignified serenity of Miss Vernie, or reach the heart 
that beat so placidly beneath the delicate ivory of her skin. And 
catastrophes did not happen in well-regulated, fireproof laundries. 
Anyway, had such a thing been possible, Miss Vernie, you may 
rest assured, would have arisen Phoenixlike from the ruins, with- 
out a spot on her uniform, and would have set about coolly to 
bring order out of chaos. 

No, Vernie could have risen above all ordinary catastrophes, 
without so much as disturbing the powder on her nose, but she 
could not dodge the issue presented by Joe Dugan’s uniform. 
His pants were particularly impossible! Vernie said as much, 
time and again, picking up the offending garment with dainty 
fingers and depositing it in the re-wash basket. Nothing was 
permitted to pass Miss Vernie’s table that was not chemically 
pure. But Dusty Dugan’s pants came back, as persistent and 
unchanged as Casey’s cat. 

“How in the world,” demanded Miss Vernie, “can a man get 
his clothes in that condition? Who is he? What does he do?” 

She had no trouble in finding enlightenment, for if the truth be 
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A freckle-faced bat-boy darted toward the two men. “Lady in the stands 


known, many of Miss Vernie’s less dignified sisters were ardent 


baseball fans. They visited the park on their days off, and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically for their own particular idol. More than 
one billet doux was surreptitiously tucked into the pocket of a 
freshly laundered uniform. 

Who thinks there can be no romance in a laundry? Who says 
that because Tennyson is mute and the days of King Arthur’s 
court are buried in the dead calendar of Merrie England, plumed 
knights no longer ride to battle with a gage d’amour on their 
helmets? Out upon him for a knave! There is still oil in the 
lamp of romance. The sacred fire is unquenchable. It is guarded 
even by the vestal virgins in Papa Pierrot’s laundry, in whose 
hearts may be read the same old message of the flowers, though 
Fate and the world’s necessity have enrolled them in a profession 
where they can only say it with soap. 

Vernie was human, after all. She was first indignant, then 
puzzled, and finally deeply interested. Her professional repu- 
tation was at stake. Joe Dugan’s uniform assumed the nature of 
a personal challenge. It was as though that disreputable evidence 
of masculine perversity persisted in saying to her: “Well, here I 
am again! What are you going to do about it?” 

She had long arguments with the girls in the boiler-room over 
the solvent qualities of tobacco juice, iodine and glove-oil. They 

















told me to give it to you,” he panted. 


contended that the fabric would not stand more boiling. Miss 
Norton sighed, and determined to see for herself just how Joe 
Dugan managed to present a problem that defied her skill. 

Saturday afternoon witnessed an interesting development in 
the baseball heavens: Venus in conjunction with Mars. Papa 
Pierrot’s star laundry girl visited the ball-park to observe the be- 
havior of Brick McGovern’s stellar performer. She was un- 
attended and on duty bound; wherefore she sat in the unscreened 
portion of the grandstand behind third base, as close to the object 
of her curiosity as she could get. 

Vernie knew as much about baseball as Joe Dugan knew about 
the Einstein theory; nor could she gather much from the be- 
havior of those around her. A small boy at her left, with a voice 
like the whistle on a peanut stand, shrilled a continuous and 
jubilant refrain: ‘“’At’s poundin’ the ol’ pill! ’At’s swingin’ the 
lumber! ’At’s crashin’ the apple! Smack the first one, Dusty! 
He’s Santa Claus, and this is Christmas!” 

And at Vernie’s right, a stout gentleman who seemed on the 
verge of apoplexy, rocked back and forth, howling in wrath: 
“Take him out! Take him out and shoot him! If that guy’s a 
pitcher, I’m the queen of Egypt! Boo-o-o-o! Boo-o-0-o!” 

But there were some things that Vernie could comprehend with- 
out much difficulty. The broad expanse of emerald turf was a 


The pure air held no fumes of am- 
monia, borax and damp linen. The sky was blue and cloud- 
less, and the sunshine golden. And here was drama, en- 
thusiasm, the clash of combat, hope and despair—victory 
for some, and defeat for others. It was not such a far cry, 
after all, to the days of gallant King Arthur’s court, when 
plumed knights from distant lands entered the lists to do 
battle for a lady’s honor, while the populace cheered from 
the sidelines. Only, of course, the heroes of those days com- 
ported themselves a little differently. If they ever perspired, 
or chewed tobacco, or slid along the ground on their care- 
fully laundered trousers and then demanded to know of an 
umpire: “Howinell d’ye get that way?”—Tennyson has neg- 
lected to mention the fact. 

Joe Dugan’s uniform had been immaculate when it left the 
Snow White Laundry the day before. Vernie’s own hands 
had folded it carefully, tucked the shirt-sleeves deftly into 
place, and pinned a blue paper guerdon around the mono- 
grammed bosom. And now, as the game progressed, Vernie’s 
horror-stricken eyes beheld the desecration in all its details. 
The Wolves were having a “field day,” and Dusty Dugan 
was indulging in an orgy of uncleanliness. Sweat had cut 
channels in the diamond dust that covered his features. Dark 
brown stains, representing a certain well-known product of 
Virginia, covered the bosom of his shirt. Rebellious hair 
protruded from under a crumpled cap, pulled over one eye 
and ear. After every play, the young shortstop spat into his 
glove, rubbed it off on his white pants, kicked up more dust 
with his feet, threw some up in the air to test the wind, and 
“set himself” for the next herculean effort. 

It had been so hard to get that uniform clean, and Joe 
Dugan was showing how easy it was to get it so dirty. Every 
time he “hit the dirt,” Miss Vernie vented her feelings in a 
gasp of protest. Near the close of the game, Brick 
McGovern’s young shortstop came to bat with the bases full, 
and climaxed his work for the afternoon with a line drive 
that went clear to the clubhouse. The ball was relayed 
back, and it reached the crouching catcher at the home plate 
just as Joe Dugan abandoned his hold on heaven and earth 
and all between, and plowed forward on his face. There was 
a crash, a cloud of dust, and the vision of a man in a blue 
blouse stretching out both hands, palms downward! 

“Safe!” shrilled the youngster at Vernie’s side. “Gee, 
what a pip of a slide!” 

The girl noticed only that the hero had torn a great hole 
in the knee of his trousers. “Did he—did he have to do 
that?” she stammered. 

“Did he?” shrilled the young informant. “I'll tell the 
world he did! They had him pegged! The guy was waitin’ 
for him wit’ the ball! Atta boy, Dusty! You're the ele- 
phant’s tonsils!” 

The lily of the laundry departed in a daze, a prey to con- 
flicting emotions. Ten thousand people had cheered a hero 
whose uniform presented a problem that was peculiarly her 
own. And he was a hero—no question about that—the first 
celebrity that Vernie had ever seen close at hand. After all, 
a star has its attraction, even if it be covered with dust and 
dark’ stains. There is always the possibility that with pa- 
tience, perseverance and the application of elbow-grease, it 
may be made to scintillate with purest rays serene. The prob- 
lem deserved consideration. 

Thereafter, Vernie went as often to the ball-games as she could 
obtain time off from the laundry. Papa Pierrot sometimes al- 
lowed a half-hour’s rest in the afternoons when the weather was 
particularly oppressive. There was no better breathing piace than 
the ball-park, and there Miss Vernie Norton could usually be 
found, just back of third base, watching with growing interest a 
young man who persisted in making work for Papa Pierrot’s 
laundry. 

Whenever the Wolves departed for their usual swing around 
the circuit, the home uniforms were left behind to be once more 
rendered chemically pure. And it came to pass that for some 
mysterious reason Miss Vernie Norton grew dreamy-eyed and 
thoughtful, and whenever fis uniform came to her table, she 
chose to linger at her task. The costume must be folded and re- 
folded, patted this way and that, freed of the least wrinkle and 
the most insignificant speck of dust. The trousers must be 
creased carefully and laid under the blouse that was so arranged 
as to reveal to the best advantage the club insignia, a black wolf’s 
head in a red circle, ferocious and challenging. Under the white 
apron, Vernie’s heart beat with a slightly accelerated tempo; the 
pink spread in her cheeks, and the care- (Continued on page 132) 
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treat to her tired eyes. 
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HERE is a certain social 
stratum in this strange post- 
war civilization of ours that lives 
“on the edge of death and danger.” We 
read of their deeds—and their sudden de- 
mises—in the newspapers. But only Mary 
Synon, out of her journalistic experience and 
because of her fine human sympathy and 
real genius in fiction, could have drama- 
tiged the inside story of 
their lives so impressively 
as in this remarkable story. 


JO KARIN knew his city: its boulevards, opulent, decked in 
the topaz and ruby of street-lamps, brash as a middle-aged, 
middle-class woman; its Loop, gray, narrow-canoned, with one 
tower rising to a cross; its Yards, ugly, powerful, a crossroads 
of commerce, a caldron of toil; its tenements, grim and grisly; 
its miles of little houses, dun and dreary; its suburbs, correct 
and comfortable; its dance-halls, groping toward gayety; its half- 
world, furtive, foxy, gambling today against tomorrow; its under- 
world, latent, lawless, whether hidden in holes-in-the-wall on 
Clark Street or whitewashed in mansions on Sheridan Road; its 
courses running like veins in marble, black and white, vice and 
virtue, from the mills of Calumet on the south shore to the 
gravestones of Calvary on the north, from the low, flat sands 
of Grant Park to the low, flat prairies of Hawthorne—highways, 
byways, rich, poor, lawmaker, lawbreaker, Joe Karin knew the 
hundred sides of Chicago. 

Francie Karin knew but one. 

Her father’s daughter, vividly dark as he, smooth, sleek and 
trim after his fashion, with eyes which held the gleam of his 
own so that they shone in the dark, she sat back in the long car 
which purred its way over the city of her knowledge, the rippling 
surface of the deeps her father had fathomed. Through the 
December dusk, between the purple hulks of great factories which 
flung out wide ribbons of yellow light, past tall apartment build- 
ings, skirting sections where tiny houses huddled as in a child’s 
Noah’s Ark, past railroad yards, flashing over short runs of dark 
countryside, rolling through quiet little villages, the car bore her 
into a town of winding avenues, where snow gleamed on the frozen 
stream-bed of a meandering river, where houses set far back 
from the roadways glowed in shaded lamplight, where wealth, 
and serenity, and security spread over the scene like butter on 
bread. Before the widest, most deeply set of the houses the 
car halted, the chauffeur leaping out to fling back the rug from 
the girl’s silken-clad, slippered feet. A carved door swung wide, 
as if by magic, throwing a golden square upon the portico. 
Through it Francie Karin went into the house. 

She moved swiftly through the spacious hall, her lithe young 
body swaying as if in time to a dance-rhythm which only she 
could hear, and cocked her head for a glance into the long living- 
room. Through the clutter of furniture—as many periods as 
pieces piling magnificence of detail into appalling hideousness 
of effect, Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze shuddering from gilt 
and needlepoint at Portuguese oak and Chinese mother-of-pearl, 
Colonial chairs shrieking at Florentine chests, chromos mocking 
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water-colors—she sighted an old 
woman beside the crackling wood 
fire at the end of the room 
“Lo, Grandma,” she greeted her. 

“That you, Francie?” 

“In person.” 

“I didn’t hear you come.” 

The old hands, worn from 
work, knotted and _ gnarled, 
moved over cards spread wide 
upon a low buhl table. “You’re 
early.” 

“I’m going back to town.” 

“Tonight ?” 

“Why not?” She moved around, humming indifferently. Be- 
fore an ornate cabinet she paused, opened its door, switched on 
a dial, and flooded the room with the moans and shrieks of a 
radio ere she released the rapid music of an orchestra. “I wish 
I'd stayed for that.” ( 

“The cards don’t look good, Francie.” 

“For me?” 

“For any of us.” | 

“That why you want me to stay home?” 

“Part of the reason.” 

“Not enough.” She laughed. 
them, do you, Grandma?” 
“They tell me truths over and over. 


as 2 as of 





“You don’t really believe in 


The time your grand- 


father was killed on the railroad tracks, didn’t I know? The 
time your mother got sick in New York, didn’t I know? For 
five nights, now, I have dreamed of my own mother. She comes 


to me always before trouble.” 

“Oh, go on, Grandma! I don’t see how anybody as pious as 
you are about church, can believe all that rot about cards and 
dreams.” 
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“Call it what you will,” the old woman 
shrugged, studying one card frowningly. “Your 
mother was wrong,” she said to herself rather 
than to Francie. “I told her she would one 
day shed bitter tears that she didn’t jet you 
go your way when God called.” 

“You mean when I wanted to go in the 
convent?” 

“You should have gone. I said then—” 

“Gee, but I’m glad I didn’t.” She flung 
out her young, slender arms exultingly. 
“Think of what I’d missed without ever know- 
ing I was missing it!” 

“Your father would have let you go.” 

“Sure, he would. Joe’d buy me the moon 
if I wanted it.” 

“Your father knows the world as your mother doesn’t.” 

“Oh, he knows it, all right. Just the same, he’s glad I didn’t go.” 

“You would have gone if your mother hadn’t kept you.” 

“I guess she was right. Girls don’t know their own minds when 
they’ve been for years in boarding-school. Did you?” 

“What did I know of boarding-school? From the time I could 
walk, I worked, worked in the fields, worked in the vineyards, 
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Don't get into more trou- 
ble,” his wife pleaded. 
His hand reached back to 
his hip. “And let him 
think he’s driven me out?” 


worked in the houses. I was sixteen when I 
married your grandfather. We worked to- 
gether to make our passage-money to America. 
We worked here to send our children to the 
public school. Always I worked till your 
father was rich like this, so that he could say 
I must work no more. I had the hard life, 
Francie. You have the easy one.” 

“Not so easy!” She opened the box of 
candy on a massive Spanish table, bit into a 
chocolate, and threw it impatiently aside. 
“Ugh, coffee! Who bought that box?” 

“But not a happier one—” 

“Oh, Grandma, dear, save the sermons till 
She slid across the floor to the old woman, and pressed 
“You do love me, 


Sunday.” 
her smooth cheek against the withered one. 
don’t you?” 

“You know I do.” 


She whirled the cards together as if to shut 
out their import. “I would buy for you happiness, if happiness 
could be bought.” : 

“You don’t have to.” “Tm 


i? 


Star-shine flashed from her eyes. 
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finding it myself.” She rose swiftly as if fearful of running 
into confidence. From the hall tingled the sound of a telephone 
bell. A maid came to the archway. ‘For you,” she told Francie, 
and the girl danced away to answer the call. The old woman 
sighed as phrases floated back in the clear voice: “An hour and 


twenty minutes since then—eternity. .... But you'll have to 
es Of course I’m coming back. .... Not until nine 
@cremk. ..:. Can’t possibly make it earlier... .. Over the 
telephone? .... Well..... And one for you..... Good- 
by—dear..... Till nine—same old place.” 


SHE came back, lilting a song, just as the hall door opened 
once more, and Joe Karin, snow-flecked in his great fur coat, 
seemed to blow in from the winter world. With a little cry 
of delight Francie threw herself at him. ‘“Why didn’t you come 
out with me?” she demanded. 

He shook off his coat to the waiting maid. “Couldn't,” he 
said. ‘Had to bring a man out to Cicero.” 

“You could have brought him in the closed car. You'll get 
your death of cold running around in the roadster these nights.” 

“I love it.” 

“You wont let me take it.” 

“That’s different.” He patted her cheek. “Little girls can’t 
go chasing around alone in the dark.” 

“I’m not a little girl.” 

“You’re mine.” He kissed the top of her head. “What you 
been playing at today?” 

“Oh, I went to town to lunch.” 

“Who with?” Joe Karin’s dark eyes narrowed ever so slightly. 

“Retta Leonard. I went to school with her.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Nice.” 

“Buy up State Street?” 

“We didn’t shop much.” 

“Just a couple of hundred dollars’ worth, I suppose?” He 
chuckled with pride at the thought of how casually he could toss 
off the credit. “Diamonds need platinum,” he flattered her. He 
put his arm across her shoulder, and drew her back into the 
living-room. “Well, Mother, how goes it?” he called to the old 
woman. 

“Good.” 

He crossed toward her, and Francie slipped from his arm. 
“Got to dress,” she explained. ‘I’m going back to town tonight.” 

“For what?” His voice rasped a little. In the soft light he 
revealed a curiously tigerish look as he watched his daughter. 
He was just a little too dapper, too glazed with caution, too alert 
with tension to fit into the parental réle of his words. It was a 
foe rather than a father whom she answered. “Retta and I are 
going to a party,” she told him. 

“Whose?” 

“Oh, a crowd of us who went to school together. Some of 
them are asking the boys, and we’re going to dance.” 

“Where?” His mouth tightened to a straight line. 

“Just up at the Shore.” 

“Oh!” He relaxed a little; but, “See here, France,” he jerked 
out, “I don’t like to have you running around Chicago at night.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to do here.” 

“Ask your gang out.” 

“Tt’s too far.” 

“They all have cars, haven’t they?” 

“Not all of them.” 

“We'll send for ’em.” 

“Oh, that’s no fun! It’s being out in the crowd, with the lights, 
and the music, and the excitement, and everything, that makes 
it gay. Don’t you know it?” 


IDN’T he know it? Wasn’t the knowing of human nature’s 

craving for excitement the key to all his success, his house, 
his cars, the luxury of service, the sheltered life of his woman- 
kind? “It’s none too safe, coming out on these roads late at 
night,” he parried. 

“Peter’s safe.” 

“He ought to be.” His jaw set grimly. “Just the same, 
there’s always a time when the other fellow may be quicker on 
the trigger.” 

“Oh, don’t be a wet blanket.” She laughed at him daringly. 
“You'll sound like Grandma, seeing trouble in the cards, if you 
keep on.” 

“You did?” He turned to his mother with the agile twist 
— which made him younger in look than his years. 
“When?” 





Her Father’s Daughter 


“Four days I have seen it, and five nights I have dreamed it.” 

“Perhaps—” 

“It always comes.” She gave him back stare for stare, cer- 
tainty for query. . Between them ran a -hot- undercurrent of 
criticism and resentment. Joe Karin’s bold black eyes went down 
before his mother’s serene gray gaze. “Madge home?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” Francie said. 

“Where is she?” 

“I don’t know. ‘ I haven’t seen her all day. She was in bed 
when I pulled out.” 

“She went to a bridge,” the old woman volunteered. 

“A what?” 

“A bridge—a card-party.” 

“I might have known.” 

“I don’t see how she endures them,” Francie put in. “Fight- 
ing over a prize that you wouldn’t carry home from a shop! 
I'd like to see myself wasting an afternoon on it.” 

“I thought you went to one yesterday.” 

‘“I—oh, yes, I did go yesterday. That’s how I know what 
they're like. Well, I've got to dress if I’m going in.” 

“I haven't said you were going.” 

“Oh, please!” She pouted with assurance of established power 
over him. 

“I’m not sure.” 

“You can think it over while I’m dressing.” 


RANCIE swung off laughingly, but stopped on the wide stair- 
way to look back at him in keen speculation. She heard 


a car in the driveway as she listened, and sped upstairs before _ 


her mother could come in. She left the door of her room open 
as she dressed, and catching the soft clang of the dinner gong, 
hastened down without delay. Her mother, plump, blonde, petu- 
lant, surveyed her with eyes which never peered beneath the 
surface of her moods. “I don’t like that dress on you, France,” 
she complained. “It’s too somber.” 

“Everybody’s wearing black this winter.” 

“Young girls don’t need to.” 

“I hate to be—loud.”’ 

“Well, I’m not loud, am I, because I don’t go around look- 
ing like a funeral?” 

“Did you win anything today?” 

“Win? Id like to see anybody win against that gang of 
sharks. Why, there are pairs of them who practice every night 
so’s to get the prizes at these charity parties. I call that crooked. 
Don’t you, Joe?” 

“No crookeder than any game of chance.”’ 

“Oh, if—” 

“Go on and say it.” 

“What’s the use?” Her look, like his own, rushed to Francie. 
“What’s the use of my complaining, either, about the women 
I've got to go around with? They’re the only ones who have 
anything to do with me.” 

“They're all right, aren’t they?” 

“They’re the best I can draw.” She laughed with a bitterness 
not new. 

“You've got money enough to go around with them, haven’t you?” 

“T’ve got money enough to buy and sell them. But what 
good does it do me? They take what I give them for their 
parties, and their charities, and what do they give me? The 
cold shoulder. They—” She stopped suddenly as the maid 
came back to the long, high-lighted dining-room. “Going out 
again?” she asked Francie. 

“Back to town.” From the corner of her eye she watched her 
father. 

“No, you’re not.” 

“Why not?” Her mother took up the cudgels for her. 

“She’s been out all day, and she might stay home tonight.” 

“Are you going to?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Are you?” 

“No.” 

“No,” she mimicked him. “Of course you’re not. You're 
going to run all over the city, but we’re to stay out here in this 
hole. Who’re you going with, Francie?” 

“Oh, a crowd Retta Leonard knows.” 

“What’s the matter with them?” her mother demanded of 
Joe. “Aren’t they good enough for you?” 

“I’ve nothing against them,” he said sullenly. “It’s the places 
they go.” 

“Where?” 

“Dancing around at all the hotels and restaurants.” 
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Just as she started down, she saw the old man fling up his arms. Maxtell leaped backward. 


“Tt’d be all right, I suppose, if she were going to one of the 


big society balls. You know what keeps her out of places like 
that. I know what keeps me, don’t I? I guess Francie’s got a 
right to a little bit of fun.” 

“T don’t want her going to public dances, no matter where 
they are. I’ve said all I’m going to say, but that’s final.” 

“I might just as well have gone into the convent,” Francie 
burst out. “What’s the good of living if I have to stay out 
here, night after night, listening to the radio, hearing the music 
that other girls are dancing to? Why do you want to shut me 
up in the house as if it were a prison?” 

“Some girls’d be damned glad to have a house like this.” 

“If they could do what they wanted to do.” 

“Sleep all day, and dance all night?” 

“You know that wasn’t what I wanted to do,” she flung at him 
hotly. “That’s what I do because you’ve stopped me from every- 
thing else. I wanted to go in the convent, didn’t I, when I came 
out of school? Well, the two of you kept me out, didn’t you? 
Said I didn’t know my own mind, that I’d be sorry if I went 
without knowing the world,... Didn’t you?” 


“A raid!” he called. 


“But we—” 

“Didn’t they, Grandma?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I wanted to go to work, didn’t I? And you asked me 
what I could do, and I said I could learn what other girls 
learned. I could be a stenographer, or a librarian, or a teacher. 
You said I couldn’t get a job, and I went and found a job for 
myself, didn’t I? And you made me give it up, didn’t you, both 
of you? You said that I was taking bread out of the mouth of 
some girl who needed the work. Well, I needed it, I tell you, 
just as much as she did, only in another way. But you wouldn’t 
let me work, would you? You said that you wanted me to be 
a ‘home girl.’ Home girl? What’s there for a girl to do in this 
kind of a home? What is there, Grandma?” 

“Plenty, if you’d see it.” 

“Not for me. There’s a servant to do everything in the house. 
I’m in their way if I try to do anything. I can’t sit around, 
with no one here but Grandma, and mope all day and all night, 
can I? That’s what you offer me. And when I try to go out for 
myself, just to fill up time, what do (Continued on page 155) 
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Shirley herself had 
supervised the 
builders, deco- 
rators and plumb 
ers. Poor Hugo! 
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By Michael Arlen 


QO*E morning not long ago a gentleman was engaged in killing 

worms in the gardens of Berkeley Square, when it was forced 
on his attention that he had a pain. The pain, which was tem- 
porarily offensive, was in his side; but thinking at first that it was 
no more than a stitch, he dismissed it from his mind as a pain un- 
worthy of the notice of an officer and a gentleman, and went on 
killing worms according to the directions on the tin. This was a 
large tin, and held at an angle in the gentleman’s right hand, a 
white powder issued therefrom and covered the pretty blades of 
grass, the while with his left hand he maneuvered a syringe in such 
a way that a brownish liquid was sprayed upon the ground. An 
entirely new and nasty smell was thus brought into the world; nor 
did there appear to be any such good reason for it as is generally 
brought forward on behalf of a smell, such as industry, agricul- 
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ture, the culinary necessities of certain foods, or the general prog- 
ress of civilization. However, mean though our gentleman’s 
physical position was, for he had to bend low so that not a blade 
of grass should escape his eagle eye, mentally he took his stand 
on a lofty ideal, and dismissing the stares of passers-by as un- 
worthy of the notice of an officer and a gentleman, continued to 
misbehave according to the directions on the tin. 

The chemist who had sold him the tin and the syringe had 
sworn a pharmaceutical oath to the effect that on sprinkling the 
grass with the powder and spraying it with the lotion, not a worm 
in Mayfair but would instantly arise from the bowels of the 
earth, powder its nose, inhale the scent, and die. Nor was the 
chemist’s prophecy in vain, for My Lord—this story is about a 
lord—had not been powdering and spraying for long when be- 
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hold, a multitude of worms arose and passed away peacefully! 
Indeed, so great was the massacre that a Turkish gentleman who 
was passing by stood at attention during a five minutes’ silence— 
but that is quite by the way and has nothing to do with George 
Tarlyon’s pain, which was growing more offensive with every mo- 
ment. He thought, however, that it was but an attack of lum- 
bago, and dismissing it from his mind as a pain unworthy of the 
notice of an officer and a gentleman, went on killing worms be- 
cause he wanted to stand well with a pretty girl he had met the 
night before at a party, who had said she was a socialist and that 
there were too many worms in Mayfair. 

Major Cypress now enters the story, and the fact that this is a 
true story makes it all the more regrettable that therein the 
Major is presented in a tedious, not to say a revolting, light. Poor 
Hugo! About a year before these happenings, he had married 
Lord Tarlyon’s little sister Shirley, and lo, this morning he was 
looking so depressed that as he crossed the Square to the gardens, 
a taxi-driver in a hurry had not the heart to run him over! It 
will be delaying the story less than may seem apparent to readers 
of an impatient temper, if we now taik for a while of Hugo and 
Shirley. Shirley was a darling, and Hugo had no money above 
that which he earned, which was nothing; wherefore they lived in 
a garage in the Mews behind Berkeley Square, had breakfast 
late, went out for dinner and on to supper. The garage, however, 
was delightful. Shirley herself had supervised the builders, deco- 
rators and plumbers; and by the time rooms had been added, 
kitchens hollowed out, bathrooms punched in—by the time, in 
fact, the garage had been converted into a house, it had cost 
Hugo more borrow2d money than the lease of a mansion in 
Berkeley Square. Poor Hugo! 

Every morning at about this hour he would emerge from the 
garage into the Mews, pat his tie straight in the gleaming flanks 
of the automobiles that were being washed to the accompaniment 
of song and rushing water, pass the time of day with a chauffeur 
or two, and walk into Berkeley Square, where, in the pursuit of 
his profession, he would loiter grimly by the railings of 
the gardens until the clocks struck twelve. The word 
“profession” in connection with Major Cypress doubtless 
needs some explanation. Hugo’s profession was the most 
ancient in the world bar none, that of an inheritor: he 
was waiting for his father to die. 

All doctors are agreed that waiting has a lowering ef- 
fect on the, mind; but 
this morning Major 
Cypress looked even 
more depressed than 
usual. And long he 
Jeaned against the rail- 
ings watching his 
brother-in-law’s ex- 
traordinary behavior 
before opening his lips; 
then, a noise of a 
friendly nature being 
created, he waited pa- 
tiently for an answer, 
which he did not get, 
and then turned his 
mind to other things. 

“George,” he said at 
last, “you are behaving 
in a very peculiar way. 
What are you doing?” 

Tarlyon’s answer ; 
was to approach him | 
with a look of absent- ! 
minded savagery, cast 
a little of the powder 
over his trouser-leg, 
squirt him with the 
syringe, and continue 
with his labors. Poor 
Hugo! 

“George,” said Ma- 
jor Cypress, disregard- 
ing the man’s rudeness, 
“I am depressed this 
morning. Guess why.” 

“Hugo,” said Tar- 
lyon bitterly, “I would 
be depressed every 


morning if I were you. Now please go away at once. These 
worms aren’t rising half so well since you came. And I have 
a pain in my side.” 

“A pain, George? I thought you looked sick, but I didn’t like 
to say anything. What sort of a pain?” 

“A hell of a pain,” said Tarlyon. “It gets me when I breathe.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Hugo. “I too have a pain, George. But 
my pain is in my heart.” 

“I don’t want to hear about it,” snapped Tarlyon, “and I hope 
it gives you such a swelling in the feet that you can’t follow me 
about.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder, George, if you had contracted pneumonia. 
You have been very liable to pneumonia ever since you took that 
bath on Armistice Day. Merely from the way your face has all 
fallen in, I should say pneumonia, quite apart from the fact that 
your breath is coming in painful gasps. Personally, I have been 
a martyr to kidney-trouble for some years, and I have not as 
yet had time to have pneumonia, but I know the treatment. I 
should advise pajamas, George.” 

Tarlyon threw down the worm-killers and joined his friend. “I 
believe you’re right, Hugo. It hurts me to breathe. I must have 
pneumonia. What treatment would you advise?” 

“Pajamas,” said Hugo. “Nice, new, amusing pajamas. You 
will be in bed at least six weeks with the violent form of pneu- 
monia you’ve got, and it will be a comfort to you to think of 
your new pajamas.” 

“Suppose I die!” Tarlyon muttered. 

“T am supposing it, George. The pajamas will then revert to me.” 

Together they strode up the narrow defile of Berkeley Street to- 
ward Piccadilly, two tall men of grave mien and martial address: 


“My Lord,” 
said Mr. Haw, 
stepping for 
ward three 
paces, “what 
sort of pajamas 
do you fancy?” 
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and though it was a cool morning, neither wore an overcoat, which 
is a polity of dress calculated to reveal, by the very action of a 
lounge-suit on the eye on a cool morning, the hardy frame of 
ships that pass in the night, and the iron constitution of publi- 
cans, winebibbers, chaps, guys, ginks or beaux. Nevertheless, such 
was the stress of the disorder within him that My Lord Viscount 
Tarlyon threw away his cigarette with a gesture of distaste and 
said: “Hugo, I am in pain. It gets me when I breathe.” 

“Try not to breathe,” said Hugo. “In the meanwhile I will tell 
you why I am depressed. My wife—” 

“Hugo, I am very hot. I do believe I am sweating!” 

“You look awful, George. You have probably a very high 
temperature. Presently you will break out into a rash, owing to 
the unclean state of your blood brought about by your low habits. 
You cannot breakfast all your life off a gin-and-bitters and two 
green olives, and hope to get away with it. I am depressed, 
George, because my wife is presenting me with an heir.” 

“It’s just cussedness, Hugo. I shouldn’t take any notice. 
Women are always the same, forever letting one in for some ex- 
travagance. Just take no notice, Hugo.” 

“George, you don’t understand! She is in terrible pain, and I 
can’t bear it, old friend—I simply can’t bear it.” 

“I’m sorry, Hugo—really, I am. Poor little Shirley! But I 
am feeling very ill myself. Call me an ambulance, Hugo.” 

“Pajamas first, old man. Ho there, Mr. 
Hem! Ho there, Mr. Haw! 


For by this time our two gentlemen had reached the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Hem & Haw, gents’ shirtmakers, which is 
situated where the Piccadilly Arcade swoops falconlike into 
Jermyn Street, to be as a temptation to mugs in search of a 
manicure. Mr. Hem was a small man with a round face who 
was a tie-specialist, and Mr. Haw was a small man with a long 
face who was a shirt-specialist; both were accomplished students 
of gents’ lingerie in every branch and could, moreover, build a 
white waistcoat about a waist in a way that was a wonder to 
beho'!d. By Royal Appointment, and rightly! 

“My Lord,” said Mr. Hem, stepping forward two paces and 
standing smartly at ease, “what can we do for you this morning? 
These new ties have just come in. They are charming.” 

“Mr. Hem,” said Lord Tarlyon, “you know very well that I detest 
new ties. I can think of nothing more common than wearing a new 
tie. Observe my tie, Mr. Hem. I have worn it six years. Ob- 
serve its rugged grandeur. Where is Mr. Haw this morning?” 

“My Lord,” said Mr. Haw, stepping forward three paces and 
bowing smartly from his self-made waist, “what sort of pajamas 
do you fancy?” 

“What varieties have you this morning, Mr. Haw?” 

“We have many, My Lord. Pajamas can be used for various 
purposes.” 

“You shock me, Mr. Haw. I am not, however, going to Ven- 
ice just yet. I merely want some pneumonia pajamas.” 

“In crépe-de-chine, My Lord?” 

“Your innuendoes are amazing, Mr. Haw. I am not that kind 
of man. A homely quality of antiseptic silk will do very well, I 
think. Yes, I will have a dozen in black silk.” 

“T say, George,” said Hugo, “black is very lowering. Make it 
white, Mr. Haw. They revert to me, you see.” 

“Black, Mr. Haw. I fight death with his own weapons. Send 
the pajamas at once, and put them down to my account.” 

“Certainly, My Lord. You will have them at once.” 

“Mr. Hem,” said Lord Tarlyon, “and you, Mr. Haw, I have 
had forty years’ experience of owing money and never yet met 
such simple faith as yours. I am touched. Let me assure you 
that my executors will repay your courtesy, if only in kind. 
Good day, Mr. Hem, and you, Mr. Haw. Don’t, by the way, 
send these pajamas to my house, as the bailiffs are in, which is 
why I went out in the dewy dawn and caught this pneumonia. 
Send them to Major Cypress’.”’ 

“But you can’t have pneumonia in my place, George!” cried 
Hugo. “If you should die, it will depress my wife, and that will 
have an effect on my unborn heir’s character.” 

“He will be lucky, Hugo, if he has a character at all, from 
what I know of you. Mr. Hem, and you, Mr. Haw, you might 
telephone to some doctors to come round instantly to Major 
Cypress’ garage, as there will shortly be a nice new pneumonia 
of two cylinders on view there. Hugo, call me a taxi at once. I 


Ah, here we are! 
Shop!” 


cannot have pneumonia all over Jermyn Street.” 

“I don’t care where you have it,” said Hugo bitterly, “so long 
as you don’t let the last agonies of your lingering death disturb 
my wife.” 





The Battle of Berkeley Square 


Bet Hugo need have had no fear, for never was a sick man quieter 
than Lord Tarlyon, the way he lay with closed eyes among 
the damp, dark clouds of fever, the way he would smile now and 
then as if at a joke some one was whispering to him from a far 
distance. Indeed the nurse said to the doctor: “I never saw a 
man appear to enjoy pneumonia so. He is not fighting it at all, 
Doctor. Are you sure he will not die?” That is what the nurse 
said to the doctor; and the doctor looked grave and punched 
Tarlyon in the lungs with a telephone arrangement, but Tarlyon 
took no notice at all, still smiling to himself at the thought that 
in his life he had done every silly thing in the world but die of 
pneumonia in a converted garage, and maybe he would do that 
presently, and the cup of folly be drained to the dregs. And 
every now and then Hugo would come in and take a glass of the 
iced champagne by Tarlyon’s bed and look depressed, saying that 
Shirley was in anguish and that he couldn’t bear it. 

Then one day, or maybe it was one night, Tarlyon seemed to 
awake from a deep sleep that had taken him to a far distance, 
and from that far distance, what should he seem to be seeing but 
two shadows bending over his bed, and the calm shadow. of the 
nurse near by! “Now, what are they doing?” he thought and he 
tried to speak, and he could not; but from a far distance he 
could hear one of the shadows saying: “You called’ mein not a 
moment too soon, Dr. Chill. Lord Tarlyon’s is an acute case of ap- 
pendicitis. Weak as he is, it is imperative that we operate at once.” 

Now Tarlyon recognized the shadow that had spoken for Ian 
Black, the great surgeon, and a great friend of his since the distart 
days when he had operated on Tarlyon’s unhappy dead wife Vir- 
ginia, she who had lived for pleasure and found pain. And 
Tarlyon spoke out in a dim voice and said: 

“Ian Black, much as I like having you about, you must not 
operate on me for appendicitis in this house. Remember, I am 
staying with Hugo, and I came to stay with him on the distinct 
understanding that I was to have enly pneumonia. Not a word 
was said between us about appendicitis, and I am sure Hugo 
would be annoyed at my abusing his hospitality; so kindly put 
that beastly knife away.” 

But at that very moment Hugo came in and took a glass of 
iced champagne and looked depressed, saying that his wife was in 
terrible anguish and that he couldn’t bear it, and that the who'e 
garage was strewn with doctors murmuring among themselves, but 
as to a spot of appendicitis, said Hugo, poor old George could go 
ahead and make himself quite at home and have just what he 
liked. Whereupon Tarlyon at once closed his eyes again, for he 
could not bear the doctors’ faces so close to his own, and then 
they put something over his mouth, and he passed away, thinking: 
“That’s all right.” But it could not have been quite all right, 
he thought on waking suddenly, for though he could not see very 
well, he could hear quite distinctly, and the voice of Dr. Chill 
was saying: 

“My dear Mr. Black, I am sorry to have to say this, but I 
certainly do not consider this among your most successful opera- 
tions. My patient’s pulse is entirely arrested, and I am afraid 
there is now no hope. Are you sure, Mr. Black, that the coroner 
will think you were quite wise to operate when he was in so low 
a condition? And I am sure that you are not at all wise to sew up 
that wound with the sponge still inside.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Mr. Black, for he was a short-tempered 
man much addicted to overbidding at bridge. Tarlyon did not 
hear any more, for he went off again; but when he awoke this 
time, he did not feel the after-effects of chloroform, did not feel 
anything at all except that he was very weak and had a tummy- 
ache. The room seemed much lighter, too, than when he last saw 
it, and many more people were in it; and then he heard a squeal- 
ing noise and thought: “Good God, I’ve had a baby!” And he 
tried to speak but could not; he tried hard, but all he could 
achieve was a sort of mewing noise similar to the squealing noise, 
and then the blood simply rushed to his head with rage, for there 
was Hugo’s tiresome face bending over him, and there were Hu- 
go’s tiresome eyes simply running with tears. 


ARLYON tried to turn his head away in disgust at the loathsome 

sight, but could not move, and then he went almost raving mad, 
for Hugo was trying to kiss him! Tarlyon tried to swear and 
failed for the first time in his life; whereupon he made to raise 
his hand to catch Hugo a clout on the ear, but all he did was to 
pat Hugo’s cheek, which the foul man too’ for a caress encourag- 
ing him in his damp behavior. But in raising his hand, Tarlyon 
did at least achieve something, for he saw that his hand had 
changed considerably during his illness—it must have, fo: it was 
now a frail and milk-white hand with a diamond ring on the third 








One evening he managed to get into the room in Tarlyon’s black pajamas, saying to the fat nurse, “I must just kiss her once.” 


finger, so that he thought in despair: ‘“Good God, I’ve died under 
the operation and been born again as an Argentine!” 

Hugo never left the bedside until at 'ast the doctor got him by 
the scruff of the neck, and, with silent cheers from Tarlyon, 
hurled him from the room. But even as he went through the 
door, he turned his repulsive damp face toward Tarlyon and blew 
him a kiss, and then the fattest nurse Tarlyon had ever seen 
shoved a bundle under his nese and said in an idiotic voice which 
he supposed was meant to be cheering: “There, there, my dear, 
it’s a little boy you’ve got now. Isn’t he a duck, fat as a peach 
and all!” Bits of the bundle were then pulled about, and Tarlyon 
was shown what he considered was the most depressing little boy 
he had ever seen, with its face all wrinkled up, and an entirely 


bald head of an unpleasant color. Tarlyon’s first impression was 
that the little boy must have been drinking too much to get that 
color, and he tried to wave the bundle away, but he was quite 
helpless; he could not move nor utter, and the fat nurse shoved 
the wretched little boy’s bald head against his mouth so that he 
simply had to kiss it, as he had not the strength to bite it. And 
all the while everyone in the room was smiling idiotically as 
though some one had just done something clever, so that, speech- 
less as he already was, he became doubly speechless with rage 
and thought to himself: “This is what comes of having pneu- 
monia in a garage!” 

Not for minutes—it seemed for years—was the full terror of 
what had actually happened revealed to (Continued on page 92) 
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Katie O’Doon 


By 
Leroy Scott 


Seldom has the serial publication of a novel 
evoked the widespread interest that has been 
called forth by this much-discussed story 
of Katie O’Doon’s progress from the tene- 
ments to footlighted fame. Mr. Scott has 
already achieved success with such excel- 
lent books as “To Him That Hath,” “The 
Shears of Destiny,” “A Daughter of Two 
Worlds” and “Children of the Whirlwind;” 
but in this his latest and best novel he 
has unquestionably mounted close to the 
top of the difficult ladder of popularity. 


The Story So Far: 


KATIE O’DOON set out upon the career that was to carry her 
so far and so strangely when, at sixteen, after a childhood 

in the tenements, and on the houseboat of her drunken Aunt 

Maggie, she ran away and changed her name to “Mary O’Brien.” 

She was working in a ten-cent store when she was struck at a 
street crossing by the roadster of the wealthy society girl Lily 
Spencer, and that contrite young lady took Katie into her own 
luxurious home during her convalescence. There in Katie awoke 
the ambition to acquire the education she had neglected, and 
Lily Spencer helped her. But there Katie also learned many 
things not in books; and there she made the further acquaintance 
of Lily’s friend Billy Gordon. There too she ran across Peter 
Romain, a handsome young Italian whom she had known as a 
pickpocket in her childhood, but who now stood high in the favor 
of Miss Spencer and other wealthy girls as a professional dancer. 

Katie’s immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, 
the famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
a position. She was earning thirty-five dollars a week as a model 
for Ravenal’s most striking creations when she accepted Billy 
Gordon’s invitation to dine with him—and so brought about one 
of the most dramatic evenings of her life. 

For Katie had copied for herself a striking green gown she 
had displayed for Madame Ravenal, and wore it that evening with 
young Gordon, who took her to Rogano’s, a popular cabaret. 
There they encountered Lily Spencer and Lily’s friend the wealthy 
Madeleine Forsythe—and Madeleine was wearing the original of 
Katie's gown. Madeleine attacked Katie about the frock, sug- 
gesting that Gordon had paid for it; Katie reverted to tenement 
ways, slapped Madeleine’s face—and made an implacable enemy. 

The big event of the evening, however, was Katie’s encounter 
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with her long-missing father, who was singing Irish ballads at 
Rogano’s. The restaurateur introduced Terence O’Doon to 
Gordon and “Miss O’Brien;” but while Katie knew him at once, 
he had no idea that this distinguished-looking girl was his daugh- 
ter. He confided in them that his ambition was to put on a 
“father and daughter act”—and Katie astonished everyone by 
offering to be the daughter in this proposed vaudeville sketch. In 
spite of her friends’ protests—and in spite of Billy Gordon’s 
proposal of marriage, which she refused,—Katie persisted in her 
idea, and presently the O’Doons, father and daughter, appeared 
in a sketch at Rogano’s. But all the time Katie, feeling that she 
could manage her inebriate father better as a stranger, kept her 
real relationship a secret. 

The act was moderately successful, but one night Terence arrived 
helplessly drunk—and that very evening Katie’s old friend Morris 
Blum had persuaded the theatrical producer Barney Feinham to 
witness the performance! Katie cleverly carried off the sketch by 
herself, but Rogano discharged Terence. Feinham, however, had 
been sufficiently impressed to offer Katie a contract. 

Katie and her father successfully carried off the parts which 
Feinham gave them in the “road company” of a play that had 
been a New York success. And when the temperamental leading 
lady quit suddenly one day, Katie stepped into the breach so ca- 
pably that she was given the réle. Lily Spencer, who had lost her 
money, also obtained a part in the show, along with Peter Romain, 
and traveled with Katie. 

And then came Katie’s big chance: Feinham offered her the lead 
in a musical comedy written by Morris Blum around her own 
career. Madame Ravenal persuaded Billy Gordon to buy a share 
in the production and thus supply funds to stage it properly. The 
result was a success for Feinham and Blum, and for Katie a— 
triumph. Among other results, however, this success carried a 
newspaper picture of Katie to her Aunt Maggie, and brought 
about a visit by the old lady that betrayed her real relationship 
to her father. And Terence O’Doon’s alcoholism grew on him 
till finally Katie, by a trick, forced him into a sanitarium where 
there was a chance of his cure. (The story continues in detail: ) 


N°? publicity arose from Katie’s kidnaping of her father. 
Only a very few knew all the facts, and these few were either 
her closest friends or close-lipped men of science. But to cover 
up her father’s disappearance, Katie contrived that the press- 
agent of the company should send out a theatrical note to the 
effect that Terence O’Doon had withdrawn from “Rose Time” to 
sing a more important réle in a new musical play that was to be 
given a long and thorough try-out on the road before being 
brought into New York the following autumn. 

Katie suffered much during the days and weeks which followed; 
but her friends, her public, had never a suspicion of the accusing 
pain which tore her heart. 

And Katie also suffered much these days because of Billy 
Gordon. She was ever living through again his last proposal, 
spoken a few hours after she had left her father in Dr. Horton’s 
sanitarium, when she had scorned Billy and had lashed him with 
her bitterest words. She saw him occasionally now, and his white, 
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“T know, Lily. 


strained face accused her with its all too obvious pain. Her 
words to him had been crudely stark, but they had fitted him. He 
was a loafer. And Katie’s strange and fervid idolatry of work, 
the bitter memory of her mother’s hard life with another brilliant 
and beloved loafer, had fixed in her the unchanging determina- 
tion not to base her life upon any man who was lolling through 
existence. 

So Katie said nothing to lessen Billy Gordon’s hurt. But often 
she reflected deeply upon one phase of her talk. with Billy’s 
father when she had given her word not to marry Billy. If Billy’s 
fortune could somehow be taken from him, then sheer necessity 
might drive him to work and develop the splendid manhood that 
indubitably was in him. If only Billy were somehow to lose his 
money! 

And Katie, instinctively watchful of the best interests of her 
friends, had yet another cause for worry. This was Lily Spencer. 
It seemed to her that the popular dancing team of Romain and 
Spencer was tending toward something closer than a professional 
relationship. Certainly Peter was showing Lily gallant attentions, 
and Lily was receiving these with undeniable pleasure. Katie was 
prompted to give her friend sharp warning against Peter, but she 
knew Lily’s high spirit, and so for the present she watched and 
held her peace. 





When I was only twelve, Peter tried to get me to join him in picking pockets.” 


Katie’s nearest substjtute for happiness came in the forgetful- 
ness won by unrelenting absorption in her work. On the stage 
she was, if anything, more gracious, more care-free, more radiant 
with infectious smiles than ever before; and the vogue of Katie 
O’Doon increased with every performance. It was during this 
period that Morris Blum gave a further fillip to Katie’s popular- 
ity. Anonymously he wrote and published a song called “The 
Heart of Katie O’Doon.” ‘The song instantly became the musical 
hit of the season, was arranged for dancing, and phonograph, 
and the radio sang its delightful invitation to rhythmic feet, and 
extended Katie’s renown into far regions where her name had not 
hitherto penetrated. She seemed Fortune’s best loved child. 

It had been Katie’s intention, when she kissed her father good- 
by at Dr. Horton’s, not to try to see him again until he came out 
either cured or an admittedly hopeless case. This decision had 
been unconsciously based largely upon the fear of her father’s 
wrath at her for the stratagem used upon him. For three weeks 
Katie held to this decision, supported the while by daily calling 
up Dr. Horton and hearing his assurance that her father was 
doing as well as could be expected. But at the beginning of the 
fourth week this resolution collapsed before the fierce hunger of 
her love. She drove wildly out to Dr. Horton. Beside her in the 
car sat Father Burke, that priest to rough men of all creeds, and 
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especially priest to all actor folk—for New York’s theater district 
and the boundaries of his parish were roughly the same. She had 
felt the need of possible help with her father, and her sure in- 
stinct had caused her to turn to this stalwart, kindly man of the 
church. 

Her father was in a cottage that housed four patients. She 
left Father Burke in a little sitting-room and followed Dr. Horton. 
At her father’s door she faltered, suddenly weak with fear and 
suspense. But she forced herself to enter. 

Her father lay on a narrow cot, tightly swathed like a mummy, 
only his face showing. She was startled at the change in that 
once full and ruddy face. It was wasted and of a greenish pallor, 
and was lined with suffering. His eyes were closed, and the lids 
seemed almost translucent. 

“Father!” she breathed chokingly. 

The eyes came open, and blinked at her. 
mured. Then his eyes became hard. 

“T suppose you've come to gloat over the fine thing you have 
done to your father!” His splendid voice was now weirdly thin 
and husky. 

“Forgive me, Father,” she quavered, sinking into a chair be- 
side his head. “It’s—it was because I loved you so much—you 
are all I have—and I wanted you to be—to be—be splendid,” 
she finished lamely. 

“Splendid!” he scoffed querulously. “Well, I look splendid, 
don’t I? You’ve come to take me away?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then for the love of God, give me a drink!” he groaned. 
“They haven’t given me a drop since the first week, when they 
said they were tapering me off.” 

“I have nothing to give you, Father.” 

“If you cared for me, you’d have brought something,” he ac- 
cused bitterly. “Oh, if you only knew how I’ve suffered!” 

“Has it been so very bad, Father?” 

“Bad? Child, it’s been the devil’s own hell! I’m in this cold- 
pack a third of the time: wet sheets wound tight about me, and 
over the cotton sheets is this rubber sheet. I can’t move! And 
when I’m not dressed like a drowned mummy, they put me in a 
hot cabinet where I sweat my very soul out! And my appetite is 
all gone, and my nerves are as crazy as the strings of a gypsy’s 
fiddle. Bad is it I am, you ask? If you ever suffer like this, 
itll be no need you'll have for purgatory!” 

“But you'll soon begin to feel better,” Katie tried to encourage 
him. 

“If I ever do, this place will never hold me! I'll be going 
where I can get a drink—mark that!” 

Katie knew too well that he could not be legally detained 
against his will. “I was hoping,” she faltered, “that after the 
treatment was started, you'd be willing, entirely of your own 
accord, to stick to it until you were cured.” 

“Well, I’m not willing! I’m not a man to be tricked by any 
woman, and especially not by my daughter!” 

Her heart sank. She felt that she had practically failed in her 
plan, and furthermore had permanently alienated her father. 
Further argument or pleading was apparently useless, and so she 
quietly rose. 

“I brought some one to visit you,” she said, and went out. 

In a moment she ushered in Father Burke. Terry O’Doon 
glanced indifferently at the priest; then suddenly his eyes bulged 
staringly and his mouth fell loosely agape. 

“Fath— Father Burke!” he gasped in amazement. 

Father Burke advanced and gazed steadily down into the 
wasted face. 

“Yes, it’s the same Terry O’Doon,” he slowly murmured to 
himself; and then: “Well, well, Terry! It’s glad I am to see 
you again!” 

“And I—to see you.” 

“Then why haven’t you looked me up all these years? 
must have known I was in New York.” 

“Yes, but—but—” His voice broke. “I was ashamed, Father.” 

“Ashamed to call on an old friend? That’s not like the old 
Terry O’Doon.” 

“Father Burke—you really know my father?” breathlessly put 
in the astonished Katie. 

“We were lads together, my daughter—in the same class study- 
ing for the priesthood. And in those days Terry O’Doon was 
far cleverer at the books than I was. He used to help me, and 
he had the makings of a far better priest than I am.” 

“No, no, Father!” protested Terry O’Doon. 
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“Father Burke—you really 
know my father?” put in 
the astonished Katie. 


Katie stared from one face to the other. She could not speak. 

“My daughter,” Father Burke gently said to her, “would you 
be willing to leave two old friends alone for a few moments?” 

She slipped out and waited in the little sitting-room. For a 
time she sat awed and bewildered by-the almost miraculous fact 
that this splendid, kindly priest and her father had started life 
together, had been friends and equals. And yet, as she thought, 
she realized that after all there was nothing at all miraculous in 
two Irish youths, of the same city and the same age and the 
same bent, being mates in the same school. 

Presently Father Burke signaled her to enter alone. She saw 
that the querulous, defiant look had gone from her father’s face. 
It was twitching and the eyes glinted with tears. 

“Katie, dear,” he said tremulously, “Katie—you’re a better 
daughter than I—” 

“Father!” she cried, and dropped on her knees at his head. 
“You forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? Why, I—I thank you, Katie! I thank you. 
I’m no good, but—” 

She stopped his words with a kiss. 

“I’m no good, Katie,” his quavering voice continued after a 
moment, “but I’m going to stay on here just as you want me to. 
And I’m going to do my best. Though—though I’m not saying 




















I’m man enough to make the grade. I’m a poor bit of clay, 
Katie. But I'll try, Katie—Ill try!” 

“Father—oh, Father!” 

“And if I don’t make good, at least you’ve done your best. 
I’ve got a wonderful daughter, Katie, and I want you to know 
I’m proud of her!” 

She was clutching his rubber-incased shoulders and pressing 
her cheek against his, when Father Burke entered and gently led 
her out to their car. “Have faith, my child, and pray,” his soft 
voice urged. “Your father may measure up to your dreams. He 
has quality; I know.” And on the ride back to the city he told 
her stories of the lovable, brilliant Terry O’Doon of twenty. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


KATIE was greatly exalted by the memory of that afternoon, 

and by the thrilling hope that her attempt at reshaping an- 
other life into its finer self might turn out happily. That hope 
kept her in high spirits for a week; then she went out to the sani- 
tarium again. She left with her spirits yet higher, for her father’s 
courage had held, and he had been able to smile at her. Father 
Burke had been out to see him during the week, and the visit 


of his boyhood friend had evidently had much to do with Terry 
O’Doon’s determination. 

Thereafter he showed improvement at Katie’s every weekly 
visit. Early in May, when he had been at the sanitarium about 
three months, Katie was informed by Doctor Horton that she 
could remove her father the following week. Terry O’Doon was 
happy over the news that he was to reénter the world; and he was 
also filled with wonderment and suspense, for his was to be the 
experience of reéntering the world a different man. 

Father Burke was also a visitor that same day, and a second 
time Katie rode back to the city with him. 

“Tt’s a fine piece of work you’ve done there, my daughter, and 
one you should be forever proud of,” he said. 

“T’m sure I'll never do anything else, Father, that will make me 
so happy!” Katie responded. “But don’t forget how much we 
both owe you!” 

“I did only a little, but I’m glad to have had the privilege of 
doing that little. We’ve had some talks together, your father and 
I. When he comes back into the world again, my child, I think 
that you and I will in time have reason to be very proud of 
him.” 

“Oh, I know his voice will be better than ever! I’ve spoken to 
the management; he’s to have his old part back whenever he 
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wants it, and Morris Blum has written a new song especially for 
him. I know he’ll love that song, and he'll sing it beautifully!” 

Father Burke was pleasantly interested over this prospect, but 
he showed no more enthusiasm than had Terry O’Doon. How- 
ever, Katie was herself just then too excited to note any lack of 
excitement in others. 


[X these exalted spirits Katie reached home. She loved all the 
world; she wished the best for all: her friends. In this happy 
and protective mood it was only natural that a little off-stage 
scene that same night between Lily and Peter Romain should stir 
her to uneasiness, and only natural that two hours later, when 
she and Lily were undressing in their apartment, she should at- 
tempt a warning. 

They were both in Katie’s bedroom and were lightly chatting 
as they brushed out their hair, when Katie ventured in a more 
sober tone: “Lily, do you trust me? Do you believe I’m a good 
friend?” ’ 

“Of course, old dear. But, prithee, why so glum, fair maiden— 
prithee, why so glum?” 

“T’m thinking about you—and Peter Romain.” 

“About Peter and me!” Lily moved from the bed on which 
she had been sitting, to a place beside the dressing-table so that 
she could see Katie’s face. ‘What about us?” 

“You don’t mind if I’m inquisitive? And a bit—a bit frank?” 

“I'd be a fine piece of gratitude if I minded! Go on! What 
ia 

“I’ve noticed that you and Peter have been very friendly of 
late. Just how friendly, Lily?” 

Lily hesitated and colored slightly; then she said in a tone of 
slight defiance: 

“Peter has asked me to marry him.” 

“Mind telling me what your answer was?” 

“I haven’t given it yet.” 

“Do you know what it will be?” 

“I think it’s going to be yes. I like Peter better than any 
other man I’ve ever known. He’s clever, and certainly he’s most 
fascinating.” 

“Oh, Peter’s fascinating—when he wants to be. Lily, there’s 
something I perhaps should have told you long ago—only there 
seemed no reason to interfere with Peter’s pretenses so long as 
they really hurt no one and he behaved. Lily, Peter is not of 
noble Italian birth as he claims. His real name is Pietro Romano, 
and his father is a cobbler down in Cherry Lane. I’ve known 
Peter since I was a little girl; we used to live in the same tene- 
ment. Ask Morris Blum.” 

But Lily was not the least taken aback by this disclosure. 
. “Peter told me all that long ago. What’s wrong with his little 
fib? It’s no worse than the usual run of press-agent yarns. 
Peter said he made the story up solely for business reasons; as 
an Italian nobleman, he believed he'd be worth more to himself 
as a dancer.” 

Yes, Peter was undoubtedly clever, Katie again had to admit. 
His was a plausible story; but she knew that he would have con- 
fessed no part of the truth had Fate not directed his path across 
hers and Morris Blum’s. 

“Did Peter tell you anything else about himself?” Katie quietly 
pressed on. 

“What else is there to tell?” 

“That he is a very finished crook. That even as a boy he was 
a professional pickpocket.” 

“What!” cried Lily, half rising. “I don’t believe it!” 

“I know, Lily. When I was only twelve, Peter tried to get me 
to join him in picking pockets.” 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Ask Morris Blum.” 

“I don’t believe it!” Lily reiterated. 


KATIE saw that it was useless to try to press this charge home 
with the aroused Lily. So momentarily she dropped it. 

“When Peter proposed, did he suggest any plans for the two 
of you?” 

Ves. Peter thinks that together, with our reputations, we 
might start one of these smart after-theater dance-clubs, where 
our dancing would be the big midnight feature and where we’d 
soon be in the way of making our fortunes.” 

“Has Peter told you that he already has almost exactly that 
same kind of dance-club?” quietly asked Katie. “Only much 
smaller—and much more private?” 

“No! And I’m sure he hasn’t one!” 

“Peter has. I learned of it definitely only a day or two ago. 
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He has two very elaborate and very private apartments which 
he can throw together. He has a few polished-looking men on 
his staff; when they are present, he introduces them as his friends 
and guests. Rich and foolish women who are otherwise respect- 
able are crazy about Peter’s dancing. He has only to prepare his 
time and suggest an hour or so of midnight dancing to such 
women, and they come. Peter has plenty of things to drink; 
also he knows how to doctor a drink so that the rich and respect- 
able lady never suspects him while drinking. There’s Peter 
Romain’s layout. You can guess for yourself the tricks by which 
Peter makes money there.”’ 

“I don’t believe it!” Lily cried again. “Not a word of it!” 

“I know it’s all true, Lily,” Katie went on firmly. “I know 
Peter—his mind, his aims. And Lily—Peter’s chief aim in asking 
you to marry him is not to get a wife. It’s to get a woman 
partner in his schemes. Just as Peter once saw me in a small 
way, he now sees you in a big way. If he can associate you 
with himself, and shape you to his purposes, he sees in you the 
most brilliant and most alluring and most suspicion-allaying 
partner a clever scoundrel ever had. He sees no scheme too big 
or too daring if he has you to fit into it. Blackmail is Peter 
Romain’s real game, Lily! Big blackmail!” 

Lily Spencer was now on her feet, trembling with anger. “Lies 
—all lies!” she cried. ° “Peter Romain is not that kind! I be- 
lieve in him, and just to show you what I think of your attack 
on him, I’m going to marry him!” 

“Don’t do it, Lily! You'll always regret it. Believe me, Lily, 
I know exactly what I’m talking about. Why, only a few months 
ago Peter came to me with something equivalent to a black- 
mailing proposition.” 

“What?” 

“He said Billy Gordon trusted him so much that he could lead 
Billy around by the nose. He suggested two plans: The first 
was to involve Billy in some scandalous situation with me, and 
then to squeeze hush-money out of him. The second plan was 
to lure Billy into a real marriage with me, and then force a big 
price out of him for his freedom. In either case Peter expected 
half, and of course if I were to choose to remain married, Peter 
would try to collect from me the rest of my life.” 

“I don’t believe that either!” exclaimed the furious Lily. “You 
must have misunderstood him! And now you listen to me, Katie 
O’Doon: I think it would have been a mighty fine thing for 
everybody concerned if Peter Romain really had lured or tricked 
Billy Gordon into marrying you!” 

Lily’s tone begot an instant fear. “What is it, Lily?” 


pzy delivered each of her next words as if it were a blow. 
She wanted to hurt as she had been hurt. 

“T saw Billy Gordon this afternoon. He told me he was en- 
gaged to Madeleine Forsythe!” 

It was Katie’s turn to give a choking gasp. “You—you mean 
that, Lily?” 

“I certainly do!” was the grim reply. “The engagement’s a 
secret as yet. Billy told me because I’m such an old friend. 
The thing’s brand new—he only proposed last night; and the 
engagement wont be made public at present—perhaps the an- 
nouncement will not come until their marriage, which may be 
almost any day. Billy doesn’t want a fuss; Madeleine wants the 
thing over, so the wedding is to be just the bare legal ceremony.” 

Katie was gripped with a dizzy sickness, and her face grew 
white and strained. No longer had she a thought of Peter 
Romain. 

“And what’s more,” Lily continued, “Billy wasn’t the most 
eager groom-to-be I ever saw. In fact, he said that while he 
supposed he should be happy, he wasn’t feeling any of the happi- 
ness proper to the situation. He said he guessed I understood 
the reason for his feeling. He said that perhaps he'd been a 
bit reckless, but that he saw absolutely no hope for himself with 
another girl he had several times proposed to.” 

“Did he really say that, Lily?” 

“Not in speech—of course not. But he said it in his every act, 
and his every look, and every word of what I said he said is the 
essential truth. And now, Katie O’Doon,” Lily stormed accus- 
ingly on, “you yourself are responsible for throwing Billy into 
Madeleine Forsythe’s arms! You could have saved him—but you 
wouldn’t! Biily is just another case of a disappointed man natu- 
rally rebounding from one woman to another. And at that I'll 
bet Billy didn’t want to propose. I’ll bet Madeleine Forsythe saw 
that her best time had come, and pushed Billy into a proposal! 
You just remember—” 

“Stop, Lily! Please stop!” 














“It’s not too late!” He sprang up. 

“Tll not stop! You didn’t let up on me, and now you are 
getting yours! You just remember that I warned you long ago 
what a woman like Madeleine Forsythe could do to Billy. Oh, I 
knew Madeleine! She’s satisfied with Billy’s fortune; she’s satis- 
fied with him as he is—and in ten years she’ll make a wreck of 
him! A hopeless wreck! And yet Billy really has all the ele- 
ments of a fine man, and you could make him a fine man; but 
your damned pride wont let you! And yet you have the colos- 
sal nerve to lecture me! Rot!” 

The wrathful Lily turned abruptly and walked out. Katie, 
her forgotten brush in hand, sat staring unseeingly at the blanched 
face in her mirror, too benumbed to marshal coherent thoughts. 
Perhaps five minutes passed. Then she felt bare arms around her 
neck and a kiss upon her cheek. 

“I simply couldn’t go to bed, Katie, I'd been that nasty to 
you!” breathed the impulsive and penitent Lily. “I lost my head 
over what you said about Peter. Please forgive me, dear!” 

“Why, of course, Lily,” returned Katie; then she added plead- 
ingly: “But—but I hope you're really not going to marry Peter 
Romain?” 

“I’m not mad at you now, Katie, but I’m certainly going to 
marry Peter.” 

“After all the things I told you about him?” 

“About those things, I think you’ve either been believing 
malignant gossip or are honestly mistaken. Anyhow, I know that 
you are all wrong about Peter.” 


“Katie, if I clear myself of this affair, will you marry me?” 


“At least promise me one thing, Lily: don’t marry Peter hastily 


and without telling me in advance. Do that much for my sake— 
please!” 

Lily hesitated for a moment. “All right,” she yielded. “I 
promise. But, Katie,”—very slowly and wisely,—‘I think you 
don’t know very much about men.” 

“Perhaps not,” sighed Katie. 

They kissed, and Katie was left alone. 

Again Katie O’Doon was facing a crisis—perhaps the greatest 
of her life. The heart of her had ever imperatively demanded 
that she help those she cared for. There was hope for her father. 
Lily’s danger was postponed. But Billy Gordon’s danger was 
acute and imminent: the morrow might see him go to what seemed 
to be his doom. 

Not until this night, when he seemed lost to her and about 
to be lost to himself, did Katie realize that with all Billy Gordon’s 
faults, she loved him. Lily had pointed out the way by which 
she might have saved him from this present danger. But she 
shrunk from that way. Her worship of work, her bitter memory 
of her mother’s life with another delightful idler, had long ago 
fixed in her the unchanging intention never to base her life upon 
a man who was lolling through existence. That determination 
still remained with her. 

Yet Billy Gordon had to be saved! But how? 
kept crying to herself through the night. 

Toward morning she began to see a (Continued on page 94) 
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R. AND Mrs. WALTER Peters, of Dyke, Ohio, being what 

are known as “transients” in New York City, felt that the 
least they could do during their stay would be to go to the theater 
every night, and at least two matinées. If the theaters of the 
metropolis were dependent on native New Yorkers for their busi- 
ness, there would be just three of them open, and two of those 
would be moving-picture theaters. The other would be “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” 

In preparation for their assault on the current drama, the 
Peters’ had prepared a list, with the help of George Harbison, 
son of Henry Harbison of Dyke, who lives in New York now, 
and consequently knew about the shows only through hearsay. 
They had also called up the dramatic critic of one of the daily 
newspapers to get his advice, and had been told that he was out. 

With this list in hand, Mr. Peters approached the young lady 
at the theater-ticket agency in the hotel. In common with all 
transients, Mr. Peters was under the impression that, through 
some hitherto dormant sex-attraction in himself, he had acquired 
especial influence with the girl at the theater-ticket desk. All 
over this country there are middle-aged men saying to their 
friends: “I have a little drag with the girl that sells tickets at 
the Regal in New York. I can get seats when the house is all 
sold out.” This is not so much a commentary on the promiscuity of 
the young ladies in question, as a tribute to their powers of acting. 

“I want two tickets for a show tonight,” said Mr. Peters to 
his particular friend behind the counter. “How about ‘The Rose 
of Utica’?” 

“Jus’ a minute,” was the intimate reply. “I'll see what I can 
do for you.” 

A brief conversation with what she referred to as “the board,” 
and the announcement that “The Rose of Utica” was all sold 
out, sorry. 

“How about ‘Chickenpox’?” asked Mr. Peters, referring to 
Number Two on his list. 

“How about two for the Proscenium?” asked the girl of “the 
board.” 

For “Chickenpox” at the Proscenium he could get two in the 
eighteenth row. .... Were they in the center? .... Well, 
just off the center, over by the carriage-entrance. 
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When Mr. Benchley writes of the theater crea- 
tively, he is triply at home, for on those evenings 
when he is not in the playhouse as the critic of 
“Life,” he’s on the stage as an actor, or is one of 
the audience. It is due to his resultant tri- 
pirtite point of view that he has been able 
to write the present chapter in the Peters Sa- 
ga with such understanding and penetration. 


“Well, what can you do for ‘The Whooziz’?” 
persisted Mr. Peters. 

“The Whooziz,” it turned out, was sold out except 
for one seat in the seventeenth row and one right 
behind it in the nineteenth. 

By this time Mr. Peters was getting a little nerv- 
ous about taking up so much of. his young friend’s 
energy and patience; so, although he had little de- 
sire to see “Chickenpox,” he compromised by or- 
dering the two Proscenium seats. A little writing 
on a piece of paper, a slip in an envelope, and Mr. 
Peters had lost thirteen dollars and twenty cents. 

In spite of his satisfaction at feeling that, through 
his influence with the girl behind the counter, he had 
slipped one over on the rascally theater-management 
and got two seats away from them, the thirteen- 
twenty smoldered in Mr. Peters’ subconsciousness, 
waiting only for a slight breeze to stir it into flame. 
And those who know Mr. Peters know that his weakness is 
homicide. He is not a drinking man, and is absurdly faithful to 
Mrs. Peters; but given sufficient provocation, say half an inch, 
he does indulge 
himself in a little 
quiet killing, and 
no one is the wiser yaa 
or worse for it 5 
(except possibly 
his victims). 

And so the very 
victory which gave 
Mr. Peters his 
seats to “Chicken- 
pox” gave impetus 
to that red lust 
for blood which 
the police of New 
York were soon to 
learn to dread. 
Nothing was said 
during dinner to 
indicate to Mrs. 
Peters that her 
husband might 
possibly have one 
of his spells that / 
evening, but years 
of close associa- / 
tion with him had / . 
trained her to S. 
catch the glint in 
his eye which for- 
boded ill for the 
first unfortunate 
pest who should 
arouse him; and 
as they started out 
for the theater, 
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she gently frisked him to see if he had with him any of his 
favorite weapons of retribution. To her great relief, his hip 
pockets seemed empty. 

Being, as has been pointed out, visitors in New York, the Peters’ 
displayed the customary provincialism in being on time at the 
theater. In fact, they were in their seats fully ten minutes be- 
fore the curtain went up, thereby marking themselves as the 
veriest rustics. Mr. Peters folded his coat up in his lap and 
tucked his hat in the wire under the seat, from which it im- 
mediately dropped out onto the floor, and rolled under the seat in 
front. As Mr. Peters did not discover this until the end of the 
play, however, it cannot be counted as one of the events leading 
up to the tragedy. 

As soon as the curtain had gone up, the regular New Yorkers 
began coming in. When the lights went down, the Peters’ were 
the only ones in their row. Shortly after the first character began 
to tell how he had been working all night on a short story he 
was writing (he wore a flowing tie and a velvet smoking jacket; 
so you knew at once that he wrote short stories), the couple with 
seats next to the Peters’ came in. 

“T’m so sorry,” said the woman, as her headdress swept across 
Mr. Peters’ mouth and her evening wrap dragged his tie to one side. 

Mr. Peters spat out the feathers and said: “Not at all.” 

“Sorry,” said her escort, stepping heavily on Mr. Peters’ foot. 

This time Mr. Peters said nothing. 

The character in the velvet jacket was by this time well into 
an outline of a plan which the Peters’ never did get the whole 
gist of, but it had something to do with trying to find a girl 
who should have something to do with some sort of short story 
that the young man had written. It never was quite definitely 
established just what his idea was, for at this point a theater- 
party came in and stood in the aisle by Mr. Peters. 

The hostess was a large lady with a fair contralto voice, and 
it seemed to her a good time to arrange the seating-plan of 
the party. 








As Mr. Peters stood up, she began: 

“Mildred, you go in first, and George next to 
Mildred. Then Helen—no, we need another man— 
no, that’s right, Helen—and then Norman. Where’s 
Norman?” (Norman was at the head of the aisle 
having difficulty with the dark and a slight bun.) 
“Come, hurry, Norman, and sit in there next to 
Helen. Now, Grace, you go in with Norman, and 
don’t let him topple over when he falls asleep... . . 
Now I'll go in; and Harry, you sit next to me.” 

All of this went on across Mr. Peters’ watch-chain 
and the first two inches of his feet. As Norman 
passed by, he suddenly became tired and thought it 
best to sit down on Mr. Peters’ seat, the only flaw 
in his scheme being that Mr. Peters was standing in 
front- of it. So he sat on Mr. Peters. This made 
everything just dandy; and by the time the party 
was seated, Mrs. Peters knew in her heart that, gun 
or no gun, her husband would find a way. 

On the stage strange things were happening. A 
whole new set of characters had appeared, including a 
man in uniform who was concluding an account of 
how he had caught some sort of thief just as he was 
leaving somewhere, and from the faces of the rest 
of the cast, it was obvious that they knew who the 
thief was, in which they had it on Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters. 

“If the rest of you will leave us alone for a min- 
ute,” the man in uniform said, “I will do my best 
to tell Lillian, here, just what she must do to right 
this horrid mess. She can tell you or not as she 
sees fit.” 

So the others filed off the stage (R.), and the gen- 
eral, or postman, or whatever he was, drew Lillian to 
one side and began talking in a low voice. 

“Now, listen, little girl,” he said. “When I have 
finished telling you this story, you are not going to 
want to tell any of the others. I'll wager my life on 
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that. What would you say if I were to tell you that the diamond 
necklace which was found after Phil had left his room belonged 
oa 

At this point a large man in front of Mr. Peters suddenly re- 
membered that he hadn’t coughed since he left home. This 
oversight was remedied almost immediately he thought of it. 
And very thoroughly, too! His was really a wonderful cough, 
and no wonder he was proud of it. It began just back of the 
palate and included an aspirate heave which gave it projection 
and stability at the same time. It went so well the first time 
that he tried it again. 

This seemed to give the idea to other coughers in the house. 
From every corner of the auditorium came answering calls. As 
on a still night when one dog barks and is answered by other 
dogs in the neighborhood, so the Proscenium Theater ceased for 
the time being as a place of amusement and became a veritable 
Madison Square Garden Dog-show. The actors fought pluckily 
against overwhelming odds but were outclassed from the start. 
Mr. Peters started glaring about him at the coughers whom he 
could locate, but each one seemed oblivious of the fact that he 
was coughing, and wouldn’t be glared at. Mrs. Peters noticed, 
however, that her husband was noting carefully the features and 
distinguishing marks of those offenders whom he could spot, and 
her heart sank within her. 

At the end of the first act, the gentlemen in the theater-party 
beside the Peters’ edged their way out for a smoke. As soon as 
the curtain had gone up on the second act, they edged their way 
back again. This is 
not set down as 
news or as a fact 
vital to our story. 
It just stands, omi- 
nously, as one of 
those contributory 
incidents which one 
thinks of afterward. 

In the second act 
things developed 
rapidly on the stage. 
Four characters who 
had evidently been 
on before, but who 
were total strangers 
to the Peters’, 
seemed to be dis- 
cussing the welfare 
of a young man— 
from their conver- 
sation, a nephew. As 
is usual when a 
group of characters 
are discussing an- 
other in a play, the 
subject of the dis- 
cussion made his 
entrance almost im- 
mediately, giving 
one of them the op- 
portunity to say: 
“Quiet! Here he is 
now!” 

The “he” in this . 
case was what is 
technically known 
as a “juvenile” in 
theatrical circles, 
which means that he is anywhere from thirty to forty-five years 
old, and wears blue shirts. He bounded through the doorway 
with a tennis-racket in his hand, crying, “Hello, everybody! 
Where’s the Mater?” in a high, girlish voice. Mr. Peters winced. 

“I’ve just had the bulliest game of lawn tennis with Ruth,” 
he warbled, throwing the racket on the sofa, “and now I am 
ready for anything. Absolutely anything, do you hear? What 
are you all sitting around so stuffily for, when you ought to be 
out of doors getting that old circulation of yours going? .... 
By the way, old top, when is my next allowance due?” 

With this he bounced into an easy-chair and lighted a cigarette. 

Mr. Peters leaned toward his wife. “I don’t feel very well,” 
he said in a low voice. “I think it was that salmon. I’m going 
out to get a breath of air.” ; 

Mrs. Peters said nothing, but down in her heart she knew. 
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The Peters’ at the Play 


The act progressed, and the juvenile bounded off (L.). Other 
characters came and went, but Mrs. Peters saw them through 
a cloud. She did not breathe freely again until her husband had 
tiptoed back to his seat. 

“Feel better?” she whispered, maintaining the fiction of his 
malaise. 

“Much,” was his only reply, and the curtain came down on 
the second act. It was not until the third act was ready that 
Mrs. Peters knew the worst. The house-manager stepped out 
in front of the curtain and announced that unfortunately Mr. 
Mortimer Mansard, the young man who was playing Bobby, had 
been taken ill in hi dressing-room, and that his part would be 
taken by his understudy for the remainder of the performance. 
He added that if anyone in the audience wanted his money back 
as a result of being cheated out of the continued artistry of Mr. 
Mansard, he could get it at the box-office. There was general 
laughter at this. 

Mrs. Peters looked furtively at Mr. Peters. He was reading 
his program. “I see here that it says that men are going to wear 
double-breasted white waistcoats with evening clothes this year,” 
was his only comment. 

During the third act, things went from bad to worse. The 
coughers gave themselves over to their work with whole-hearted 
zest, and right behind the Peters’ sat a woman who laughed at 
the wrong places and applauded at little lines which appealed to 
her. These lines she repeated to her mother, who was hard of 
hearing, and who should never have come out to the theater 





at all. She carried on a running commentary of the play, en- 
thusiastic at times, and expressive of her admiration of the hero, 
but occasionally she tempered her gayety with a serious note, 
such as, “Oh, I think she’s perfectly terrible!” and “Just look 
at those ankles!” 

The theater-party was by this time quite bored with the play 
and were having their own fun in their own way. Norman had 
come back to life after a half-hour’s nap and was in his old fine 
form again. It turned out that Norman, when slightly sober, 
was the life of the party, and there was something about the play 
they were watching that spurred him on to heights of vivacity 
which he had never before reached. As each line was spoken on 
the stage, he made a witty wise-crack on it, sometimes answering 
the actors in their own tones, sometimes merely commenting: 
“That’s too bad.” The girls in the (Continued on page 123) 
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Mr. Waller and the 


By William Rose Benet 


The name of Stephen Vincent Benet is familiar to 
readers of this magazine through the numerous de- 
lightful stories by him that have appeared between its 
covers. But now he must look to his laurels, for with 
this story his distinguished brother enters the lists and 
flings down the gage. You will hope, after reading 
this most original story, that many a bout between 
the Battling Benéts will be staged on these pages. 
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\y ILBUR WALLER’S was the most conventional of fu- 

nerals. It was conducted with extreme ceremony and 
every forma! consideration to the departed. But this was 
hardly surprising, for Wilbur Waller had been the most con- 
ventional of men. Not once, even in youth’s most dangerous 
years, had he romped from the rails. His was an absolutely 
nonskid temperament. 

Wilbur Waller had always done every single thing in life 
that the devout, the highly cultivated and the wholly judi- 
cious set up as a standard. His earthly existence was a ruled 
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ledger of conformity. He had lived up to every maxim in the 
copybook all along the line, day in, day out, come rain, come 
shine, without even a trivial deviation. And as he didn’t commit 
suicide, he must have died of the shock. 

Anyway, his heart stopped suddenly, at dinner, just after he 
had sat down to table in the usual three motions: bend knees, 
squat, pull up chair. He had started on the fourth motion in- 
separable to this sequence at the exact hour of one minute past 
seven o’clock—namely, reach for napkin. Behind his chair stood 
his butler, erect in the same eternal white choker and gold-striped 
waistcoat. Before him gleamed a plate of the accustomed Crown 
Darby design. The table was perfectly appointed with the ap- 
proved silver, glass and napery. The door of the butler’s pantry 
had just opened on the tick to admit the second man with the 
exact consommé for Thursday evenings in winter. The flowers 
on the table were the preordained pink carnations. Everything 
clicked into place perfectly; and then Wilbur Waller’s pulse 
stopped—like that. He sagged gently. So perfect was the train- 
ing of his servants that the second man had actually placed the 
consommé before him and had stood at attention for one full 
minute before either he or the butler perceived that their master 
was dead. 

It was the only time that Mr. Waller, except in the sanctioned 
war of business, had even slightly incommoded anyone. Had he 
had an inkling of what was about to happen, he would most cer- 
tainly have initialed one of his regular household memoranda, 
which he distributed systematically every morning. “To Hovse- 
HOLD StaFF: My demise will occur this evening at 7:02 sharp.” 
And would have followed this with thorough and exhaustive 
instructions down to the least detail. 

Not that Waller was demanding. His cook, his butler, his 
second man and his valet had been with him for twenty years— 
ever since, at the age of forty, he had made his fortune simply 
by pursuing undeviatingly for eighty semesters the thoroughly 
trite maxim, “A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

In citizenship, religious observance, eleemosynary activity, busi- 
ness judgment, acumen and indefatigability, this precise, neat- 
featured little dry gentleman was exemplary. And with all this, 
he neither smoked, drank nor gambled. In fact, more and more, 
of late years, he had come to deplore these habits in the youth of 
the period. The younger generation was the only subject upon 
which he waxed uncharitable—but it simply poisoned him! The 
world in this respect was absolutely going to the demnition bow- 
wows. And the more the old gentleman reprobated the fast-and- 
looseness of the young, the more strictly than ever did he cleave 
to his own code of conventions. 

Wilbur Waller was proverbial as the best-mannered man in his 
own particular circle, and the most tastefully dressed. Only one 
grace that visits most of humdrum mankind had he missed. He 
had never been in love,—or at least, so he boasted,—and certainly 
he had never married. Early in a youth that was really no youth, 
he had formed the unshakable opinion that he would not be able 
to conduct his life with that complete decorum he wished if sub- 
ject to the moods and tenses of even the most perfect consort. 
Therefore that subject was closed, that chapter deleted from his 
book of life. 


O Wilbur Waller lived and died. Lewis Trubee, a distant 
cousin but his nearest of kin, inherited from him five hundred 
thousand dollars and: his house in the country, an old estate in 
perfect repair, within commuting distance, near Port Whittington, 
a particularly attractive suburb on Long Island. Lewis Trubee 
was married. His daughter Janet was then eighteen. The Trubees 
were devoutly grateful for this windfall, Lewis being an only 
moderately successful lawyer in the city. He immediately moved 
his family to the Long Island estate. 

Janet belonged to the era of jazz. Her youthful soul synco- 
pated; a snaredrum and a saxophone did imperious things to her 
nerves. She was a chain smoker. She exhibited no aversion to a 
pick-me-up of synthetic gin. And she had bronze curls like a 
cherub, forget-me-not blue eyes, a perfect peaches-and-cream 
complexion, exquisite little hands and feet, and entire physiog- 
nomical and physiological harmonization. Janet was simply the 
ichneumon’s antimacassar and the emu’s eyelashes among the most 
modern girls. She was, in fact, a WOW. 

The father of a Wow must work; her mother, mayhap, must 
weep; but this Wow had a good heart, if one thrice-armored. If 
she talked the contemporaneous patter and exhibited a perpetually 
airy flippancy, she also knew the real meaning of the much-abused 
term “good sport;” if she took life lightly for herself, she was not 
unsympathetic with others. 





The Late Mr. Waller and the Wow 


Janet’s parents were bookish, quiet people, and because Janet 
was an only child, she was allowed some leeway. She used her 
mother affectionately and wheedled her father shamelessly. Yet 
she was, after all, a cultivated and discriminating Wow. If she 
knew just how far to go, she also knew just where to stop. Never- 
theless the shades of her great-aunts would have been startled to 
observe her. Her great-grandmother, if still on earth, would have 
been shocked out of certain of her senses. 


OF Wilbur Waller’s adventures after departing the body I make 
no pretense of knowing anything. Perhaps there was no 
after-state quite conventionally perfect enough, as yet, to receive 
the conventionally perfect spirit of Wilbur. At any rate, I 
surmise that upon him blew some particularly cold wind from 
between the worlds. Somewhere he entered, for the first time 
in his existence, a state of bitter nostalgia and confused un- 
rest. And perhaps the Powers had pity. Or perhaps the lack 
of spiritual experience in Wilbur was so great that it simply had 
to be remedied before he could, so to speak, get much of any- 
where. 

In any event, the late Mr. Waller came to himself one evening 
on the shore of Long Island Sound, and wafted inland by a fresh- 
ening breeze, re-collected his senses (such as they were) near the 
eighteenth green of the Port Whittington golf-course. Just be- 
yond him the Port Whittington Country Club building-blazed with 
lights. Japanese lanterns jigged, gay with color, through the trees. 
And from open veranda windows came the sobbing strains of “The 
Tin Roof Blues.” 

Wilbur circled the first tee and, to avoid public encounters, 
made for the dark mass of parked motors behind the clubhouse. 
As he wove in among the cars, a colloquy reached him from a 
certain underslung gray sport model. 

“No, Geordie, I’m going now. Promised to be home by twelve- 
thirty.” 

“Aw, Jan—not yet!” 

“Sorry, son; I must!” 

“Lemme ride you home!” 

“You're in no state to ride anyone home. You know that, old 
egg. Besides, I came with Thayer. But promise me one thing!” 

‘“I—umph—prom’s you an’thin’, Jan!” 

“Promise me not to drive yourself home. Wait for one of the 
others!” 

“°F you say so!” 

“Good kid, Geordie! Now remember!” 

“Aw, Jan, f could only tell you—if—” 

“Another time—sure! Got to run now!” 

Waller shuddered. He shuddered violently. Then he saw 
a girlish figure detach itself from the sporty car. She stepped 
from shadow into light, and—he would have caught his breath 
had he possessed any to catch. For Janet was a perfect knock- 
out in her yellow evening frock, exquisitely dainty and also 
gorgeous. But it shocked the shade deeply to see that she held 
between her fingers an indubitable cigarette in a long holder of 
white jade. 

Janet’s hair and eyes, however, dazzled the phantom like an 
arc-light. And at that moment a well-set-up young man, spotlessly 
attired in conventional dark-blue coat and white flannels, hurried 
around the corner of the clubhouse, peering, calling. 

“Right here, Thayer!” 

“Where on earth have you been, Jan? I’ve brought your wrap. 
’Fraid it’s time for me to take you home. You know you said—” 

“Right, Thayer! I know I did. Let’s go.” 

Now Wilbur Waller had come close enough to the gray car to 
take cognizance of the youth with whom this feminine vision had 
lately been conversing. The youth was slumped down in the 
driver’s seat. Cast forth from that vague maelstrom into which 
his bewildered spirit had been sucked after death, Mr. Waller was 
rapidly regaining, characteristic by characteristic, the attributes 
of his former personality. He felt the old customs, conventions, 
rules and regulations thicken about him in a woven cloak to cover 
his shivering sense of an utterly deranged existence. Hence he 
received another decided shock to note that the blond, curly- 
haired youth in the car was—no doubt about it—quite spiffed. 
His face was extremely pale, his eyes bloodshot, his necktie and 
soft collar disordered, his clothes—why, he wasn’t even in the 
proper attire for a summer evening dance! He breathed audibly 
with wet, parted lips. He sagged disgracefully in the seat. What 
a contrast! Mr. Waller’s gaze shifted to the tall, cool, clean-cut 
figure in irreproachable garb, now throwing a light cloak about the 
beautiful shoulders of the young lady named “Jan.” His regular- 
featured face, with small clipped mustache and square jaw, was 
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“There!” gasped Janet. “There he is!” 
turned toward her with an expression of masculine determination. 
He held himself capably erect. The decorous shade, threading the 
crowded cars, reached the one whose door this dominant stranger 
was just opening. It was a formal coupé of chaste, polished 
black, gleaming like ebony. With an ingrained instinct for cau- 
tion, Wilbur Waller crouched down on the running-board on the 
far side. 

“Why the deuce have you spent half the evening with Geordie 
Fox?” he heard Janet’s escort say crossly. “That’s where you 
were all this time, weren’t you—out in his car? Why, the way 
he crashed in—not even dressed properly—everyone’s talking! 
He was as boiled as an owl—and look at the way he acted! 
Honestly, Jan, you oughtn’t to be seen with that fellow. He’s 
disgraceful!” 

Thayer had slid in beside her and pressed the starter, and the 
whirr and whoosh, as he slipped the clutch, prevented Mr. Waller 
from hearing Janet’s reply. But by the sound of her voice it 
was spirited. 

To his delight, the conventional old bachelor specter perceived 
that his phantom proportions were perfectly comfortable upon the 
running-board. He experienced no difficulty, by means of a light 
and diaphanous grasp, in remaining attached to the speeding 


“Who is? 


What on earth’s come over you, Jan?” 


They were out of the grounds of the Country Club before 


coupé. 
he lent his ear to more conversation. Mutely he applauded 
Thayer’s attitude. Here was the proper guide and protector for 
so young, so beautiful a girl. 

But quite evidently Janet did not applaud it. She was saying: 

“IT went with you to this dance, Thayer; and you're taking me 
home; and I’m duly grateful. But you’re making yourself im- 
possible! What license have you to lecture me about Geordie? 
I choose my own friends. Don’t be such a wet bunny! Geordie’s 
not so awful. Something’s happened to him—I don’t know what. 
I was trying to buck him up; that’s all. I like Geordie a lot, 
and I’ve known him since mud-pies. So I guess I wont shake him 
just because he turns up rather plastered at a perfectly minus 
function. I simply extracted him into the open air away from the 
catty looks of all those fire-extinguishers and face-stretchers. No 
reason why I should be edisoned about it, is there? Have a heart! 
Why get so wurpy?” 

It was a new language to Wilbur, but he gathered from the 
manner of its delivery that the lecturee remained entirely unre- 
generate. As for Thayer, he rasped gears savagely, squawked his 
horn with unnecessary vehemence, and growled: 

“Worthless! He’s perfectly worthless! You're simply wasting 
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One rough-looking customer had 

pinioned her arms, even as the 

other towered over Geordie. 

“Stick ‘em up, Jack!” a harsh 
voice snarled at him, 


your time if you’re trying to reform him. 
Why, he had to leave Harvard—” 

“Which means such a lot! There are 
plenty of reasons—” 

“Only one, with him—I’ve seen a lot of 
Geordie!” 

“Oh, you have! I don’t believe it! Any- 
way, I know him a lot better—” 

“No, but confound it, Jan, it’s just be- 
cause I care for you such a lot that I 
don’t—” 

“Well, I always liked you, Thayer, up to 
this minute; but you sha’n’t step on 
Geordie! Keep off the grass! You know 
what’s the matter with you?” 

She turned to face him squarely. 

“You’re too high hat, Thayer, and too 
plain uncharitable! That's all. Get over 
it! There! I'll scrap no more. Here we 
are, anyway.” 

The car swung in between stone gate- 
posts that the late Mr. Waller suddenly 
recognized. Yes, he recognized the place 
completely now, by the curve of the drive, 
by the Japanese maples on the right hand, 
by the lines of the neo-Georgian house be- 
yond. Unseen, he floated from the run- 
ning-board and flitted off among the bushes. 
The young man was entirely in the right, 
of course,—guite right,—and the young 
girl just extremely silly. “Jan!” But— 
why, then, by this evidence of domicile, 
she must be Lewis Trubee’s Janet. Of all 
things! 

He was on the veranda and stealing 
toward the front door when the much dis- 
gruntled Thayer, after a lugubrious good- 
night but an elegant wave of the hand, 
rounded the large central flower-bed and 
was gone. Janet turned toward the broad 
stone steps of the veranda. Despite the 
comparative earliness of the hour, as par- 
ties go, she felt exhaustedly sleepy. The 
knuckles of one pretty hand rose to her 
right eye, and she swayed a little. And 
she saw somebody standing in shadow be- 
side the front door. She peered. “That 
you, Dad?” she called in a low voice. 

There was no reply. Was that some one 
standing there? One virtue of Janet’s was 
a healthy courage. She hesitated a moment and then ran lightly 
up the steps. No, there was no one by the door. But suddenly 
she was aware of the coldness of the night air, even for June. 
She shivered in the cloak around her shoulders. Then she applied 
her latchkey. 

In the dark hall she caught her lower lip between her teeth, 
having softly closed the door behind her, and stood stock-still. 
What a queer sensation! Was there anyone here, then, in the 
dim, broad hall? The furniture, of course, looked ghostly. She 
snapped on the hall light. 

“Simply nerves! I am a priceless idiot!” she rallied herself, 
staring. Then she snapped the light off again and moved swiftly 
up the stairs. 


UT she had passed Wilbur Waller in the lower hall. He had 

turned to watch her slip out of the black coupé. As she stood 
for a moment, sheathed in crocus, ta-ta-ing Thayer, Wilbur was 
entranced again by her loveliness. She tossed her bright young 
head. A pang shot through the bachelor’s ghost at so much youth 
and beauty—a pang he hardly understood. Caution cast to the 
breeze, he turned gallantly to open the door for her. But if you 
are a ghost, of course (even if you had a latchkey), you cannot 
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open a door. -Your gestures betray you, and what seems your 
solid arm and hand dissolve ineffectually against really solid sub 
stance. It was a setback to the shadow. when the shadow’s hand 
could not clutch the knob, but melted through the woodwork like 
seeping smoke. 

Then Janet was coming up the steps toward him! Panic gripped 
him; he stepped away, backed against the wall of the house— 
and was in the dusky hall, hearing her key click in the door with- 
out! He turned and vanished noiselessly into the dining-room. 
He heard her press on the light, press it off, and run up the stairs. 

He came slowly and furtively back into the hall. He wondered 
if she had really seen him. Excitement shook him at the idea that 
he might actually be visible, excitement and overpowering longing. 
He. was in the upper hall before he realized where he was going. 
Why, he was following a young girl to her bedroom! Good 
heavens! 

Wilbur Waller halted, petrified. Being a ghost seemed suddenly 
to raise so many questions, induce so many new perplexities! He 
let himself gingerly down on a cushioned window-seat, hoping he 
might not sink through it. He must think—he must think! 

He was wholly harmless, of course, except that ghosts usually 
frightened people. He was entirely a shadow. Yet the powerful 
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yearning was upon him to be seen by her, to be reassured by 


human recognition. As he sat there, however, he realized that all 
the old influences and ways of thought were reassembling closely 
about his spirit. The shadowy and timeless spaces receded more 
definitely. He was becoming again, in all but the flesh, instant by 
instant the exact Wilbur Waller who had lately moved mechani- 
cally through life. He began to recall in full detail the whole rou- 
tine of his tenure upon the earth. Identity gratefully reinclosed 
him. Blasted out of his orderly existence by the high wind of 
death, he had found himself, for a time, completely at a loss, over- 
whelmed by chaos and infinity. Now more and more the throng- 
ing memories reclothed the spiritual nakedness that had so recently 
proved his torment. 

But that consciousness which was all that was left of Wilbur, 
also realized with a stab of bitterness that much as he might feel 
again as he had felt in life, and take comfort in the same proc- 
esses of mundane and material reason—still, he was now quite 
definitely a sensitive something or somebody functioning without 
any bodily lodging within which to act. For the second time he 
regarded what he had thought of as his hand and arm. Yes, the 
very insistency of his desire for life again had actually endowed 
him with the tenuous bluish outline of a hand and’ arm—but that 


was all. It was the same with the dim tracing of the sack suit 
he seemed to be wearing. In the moonlit pier-glass that he re- 
membered in the hall, he saw himself create only the vaguest of 
reflections. Yet there was a reflection—and there was also Janet’s 
exclamation a few minutes ago. That was some comfort, at least! 

Meanwhile the Wow had undressed and was sitting cross-legged 
on the foot of her bed, clad in gray silk pajamas and an orange 
silk peignoir. She was smoking a final black, silver-tipped ciga- 
rette before retiring. She was luxuriously letting the smoke trail 
from her nostrils. Darn Thayer Stearns, anyway! God bless 
Geordie! 

Then, although her window was half open, the blue wreaths 
seemed to hang and gather in a most peculiar mist over by her 
dressing-table. She peered curiously at it—and continued to peer 
—with her cigarette held motionless before her. An _ instant 
passed. “Whee!” Janet ejaculated to herself. “What an evening! 
Well, now at last I can really say I’ve seen a ghost!” 

She was surprised that she seemed to feel no fright whatever. 
Her mind was merely aroused and curious. “But what does one 
say to a ghost?” went her startled speculation. 

Wilbur Waller’s back was toward Janet. After examining him- 
self in the hall mirror, he had moved (Continued on page 108) 
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Niobe dropped into 
another chair and 
said: “Well?” Joel 
could not say even 
so much as that. 


WHEN Rupert Hughes feels he 
needs rest after six months of 
motion-picture work at Holly- 
wood, he hies himself to New 
York, as he did recently, and 
takes a corner room in a great 
hotel. “The street-cars sound 
like a waterfall,” he says, “and 
the whistle of the traffic-officer 
like the call of the thrush. I 
dream that I am a little boy 
once more on a country road 


| 
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just outside of Keokuk, with 
a fishpole over my shoulder.” 


The Story So Far: 
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FrROM a sky above the sky, certain angels mused 
upon the anthill antics of the creatures of earth. 
Their attention was specially caught by a woman 
known as Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed youth, beauty 
and riches, yet paced in frantic restlessness her sumptuous room; 
and by a poor young man called Joel Kimlin, who lay in ambush 
above a country road, watching with rifle poised, for his enemy. 
It chanced that God passed by, and noting the derisive humor 
of two of the angels, He was moved to say: “Descend, then, to 
the earth, and inhabit, each of you, the body of one of my 
creatures, and learn what it is to go to and fro in the earth.” 
This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, had been motoring 
with her suitor Bret Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she had 
said to him—this girl who had youth, beauty and wealth. “What 
is there to want? What’s the good of anything?” That night 
the Angel of Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade 
the soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 
That same day young Joel Kimlin had been chosen to avenge 
che death of his kinsman in a feud battle, by killing Josh Tapper. 


But as he waited with his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And 
here the Angel of Scorn found him and dispossessed his unresist- 
ing soul..... Yet the earthly lives of these two young people 
seemed to go on as before. And now came their strange meeting. 

One day Niobe sought to drive her car fast enough to escape 
boredom and Bret; and her flight ended only when she and 
her car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, 
saw the catastrophe; hailing a passing farmer, he brought a hay 
wagon for ambulance and accompanied her in search of succor— 
which presently arrived in the person of Bret Rattoon, who 
whirled her surgeonward in his car. ... . 

In town Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and was 
moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweetheart 
Hilda. The evangelist won both these young people, but poor 
Hilda was murdered next day and died in terror of hellfire. 
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Brooding over Hilda’s fate, Joel became convinced that Niobe 
also was in peril of eternal torment, and that he must save her. 
So he tramped to the Fenn country place, but while Niobe was 
interested in the strange youth, his religious fervor did not im- 
press her, and finally he departed in wrath. 

Homeless, Joel wandered; but Niobe was continually in his 
mind, and at length he made his way to the seaside dwelling of 
the Fenns’. So it came about that Joel and Bret again were 
called upon together to rescue Niobe: for when her canoe sank 
offshore, Joel plunged in to swim to her, and Bret strove desper- 
ately to slow down the speed-boat he was racing. Both Niobe 
and Joel were pulled into Bret’s boat and revived—all too suc- 
cessfully. For the whisky that was poured down their throats 
led to violent reactions: Niobe danced about the boat-landing 
to the edification of the curious crowd until Bret hurried her 








home; and Joel’s overstimulated 
members started a healthy 
young riot that eventually put 
him in jail. 

And now Niobe rebelled 
against her idle life and under- 
took to make a profession of 
the one activity that roused her 
enthusiasm—dancing. She had 
been for some days a pupil at 
the school of Kaledin the Rus- 
sian, when the zealot Joel, re- 
leased from jail, encountered 
her again. She was driving with 
Lydia to the opera when Joel leaped onto the running board of 
her car; and when he learned from her that she was studying to 
be a dancer, he forgot the Salvation Army lassie who had 
charmed him of late and felt anew the urge to turn the errant 
feet of Niobe from the path to perdition. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 


HEN Niobe tossed through the limousine window the name 
of Kaledin, the slow and peasant brain of Joel caught it 
fumblingly. Anything foreign or unusual threw his mind into a 
panic. He went his way, mumbling the name over and over, 
trying to get it correct and fasten it in his memory. By the 
time he reached his lodgings, he had it as wrong as possible. 
On his way thither he passed many billboards on which there 
were huge lithographs of musical-comedy dancers in their familiar 
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garb. It sickened Joel to think of Niobe’s head on any of those 
shoulders and imagine the body hers. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that dancing was completely a sin, and that all dancers 
were of the outermost wickedness, filled with a luxurious indo- 
lence and making a pride of shame. 

Through the night he kept juggling the name of Kaledin, and 
watching Niobe darkle through his slumbers in a dreadful mix- 
ture of horror and desire, of fascination. and abomination. 

The next day at his shop every engine he watched seemed to 
dance. The lathes spun; the wheels reeled; the levers dipped 
and bowed; the stamping machines jigged. The very belts and 
conveyors were lyrical. The universe was a vast waltz. 

It was weeks later when, in quest of a new job, he chanced 
to pass Carnegie Hall and noted there a placard announcing the 
semiannual “recital” of Kaledin’s dancing school. The printed 
name pierced through Joel’s retinas to the centers of memory 
and informed him that Kaledin was the name he sought. But the 
name was all he had, and he stood and pondered a long while 
before his lumbering wits figured it out that the man in the box- 
office might tell him the address of Kaledin’s school. 

The man in the box-office was amused at the look of the in- 
quirer after Kaledin, as if a rhinoceros had asked him the way 


to an aviary. But he answered Joel’s question and informed him - 


that the school was not far off. 


JOEL went at once to the address and was awed by the magnifi- 
cence of the building. At the door he was held back again 
by timidity, but at length he mustered bravery enough to inquire 
if Miss Fenn worked there. He was more embarrassed than 
ever to be answered yes. Then he asked if he might see her 
and was told to wait. Two of Kaledin’s giggling young daughters 
went up in the elevator to carry the news to Niobe that a funny- 
looking man was asking for her. 

At the moment Niobe was resting from galling exercises. She 
and another girl were sprawled on the floor with their bare feet 
in each other’s laps, and each was rubbing the other’s aching 
tendons, massaging the tormented calves and shin-bones. 

The girls wore nothing but silken tunics and trunks. They 
might have been two dryads wearied with play, for they were 
as guiltless of prudery, and Niobe had by now overcome her 
scruples and was emancipated from false modesty. 

When Niobe heard Joel’s name, she was too fagged to remem- 
ber her lack of costume or his surplus of scruples. She answered 
wearily: 

“Bring him up.” 

Her aching feet were her chief interest at this moment, and 
she was still on the floor when Joel appeared. She rose and 
limped to him with her hand outstretched, and was at first puzzled 
by the look of dismay in his eyes. 

She glanced at herself and understood how it must appall a 
rural ignoramus like Joel to be accosted by a young woman 
almost in a state of nature. But she felt that the guilt was rather 
his than hers. Deigning to waste on him neither explanation 
nor defense, she motioned him to a chair and padded alongside 
on her bare feet, dropped into another chair, garnered one knee 
into the clasp of her hands and said: 

“Well?” 

Joel could not say even so much as that. If she had worn 
a gown cut too low or too high, he might have soared away 
into a diatribe. But her beauty and her perfection were mani- 
fested so frankly and so carelessly that even his artless soul 
could not but feel a certain purity inherent in the purity of her 
architecture. 

He felt indeed somewhat as a Christian priest might feel in a 
Mohammedan mosque. Its religion was not his; but it was a 
religion. 

While he gulped in a mental vacuum, a burst of piano music 
caught his attention from her to the floor. A dance was begun, 
and a circlet of girls of all ages, complexions and characters 
began to weave a human garland of dance. They swayed and 
dipped, twisted their bodies spirally on their waists, lifted and 
planted their feet and flung their arms about according to an 
emotional and a physical pattern that Joel could not understand, 
though he grew dismally aware of its existence. 

Before Joel had even launched forth in his protest, Niobe had 
said: “Excuse me—I’ve got to join the class.” 


She left him stranded there like a Ulysses bound to the mast 
while the sirens disported their graces before his helpless eyes. 

There were girls of various make, and their souls were de- 
scribed by their bodies and by the lines their members described 
in air. There were children hardly more than infants whose futures 
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were foretold by their figures. There were girls just poised at 
the sill of womanhood, buds a-blow and troubled by their own 
growth, their own expanding forms and moods. There was a girl 
of plutocratic family who revealed a poverty of grace in her 
pathetic longing for it. Her ankles and wrists were thick, and 
her progress almost grotesque. There was a Russian immigrant 
of serf stock whose every outline was refined to a nicety, and 
whose every motion was poetry. ‘There was an arch little elf 
who put a humorous whimsicality in all her attitudes; another 
who was wistfully pathetic and timorous. Round and round they 
went, like the whirring pages of a catalogue of human characters. 

The music turned to a funeral march, and abruptly all the girls 
were mourners drooping like withered flowers and struggling 
forward with doleful postures after their imaginary dead. Then 
the piano forsook Chopin for Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and 
the girls were blithe, relaxed and curved, peach-blossoms whirling 
down the wind. A wilder strain followed, and they grew barbaric, 
stamped, strutted and struck fierce attitudes with muscles taut 
and joints angular. 

Then the class was ordered to rest, and some of the girls went 
wearily to the rails along the walls or slumped to the floor or sat 
on the chairs to talk with their mothers or their brothers or such 
young men as were permitted to call and take them home after 
their lesson. 

Niobe returned to the chair next to Joel, and waited in vain 
for him to give the excuse for his intrusion. But he was bogged in 
deeper silence than before. After a while Kaledin himself came 
along, and she presented Joel to him. 

The archfiend of this inferno did not live up to Joel’s ex- 
pectations. He was singularly innocent, almost childlike of fea- 
ture and manner. The only indications of his craft were his 
knee breeches, silk stockings and dancing slippers. 

It amused Niobe’s weariness to introduce Joel as “a young man 
who wants to be a great dancer.” And before Joel could deny 
this astounding calumny, Kaledin was remembering his own 
youthful ambitions: 

“When I am a boy at a bollay school in Roosia, my teachers 
did strike me with a rod if I make a mistake, or get tired, or 
take wrong position. I did not like what they teached me. 
Why? It was not nettural. It had not beauty. I would say: 
‘Oh, if I could have a school of my own, and teach only what is 
nettural and comfortable, what is becoming to me, myself, to do 
only what expresses me, my religion, my heppiness!’ And now 
I have that school and I am heppy. 

“In my poor Roosia all is unheppiness. There was one kind 
of art under the autocracy. It is dead in the revolution. A 
new art comes but slowly. It is like when you tear down a 
building: the new building may be beautiful, but between, all is 
noise and ugliness.” 


NIOBE listened to him with a nun’s reverence for an abbott. 
Kaledin was her high priest, and everything he told her was 
inspired and inspiring. 

She was spending her days endeavoring to fit herself for the 
sisterhood. Her mind was quick to grasp his meaning, but her 
muscles had to be schooled. They had the awkwardness of dogs 
in training, eager to obey but disqualified. He taught her that 
she must keep her insteps, her feet and her legs always tense, her 
arms and her torso free and relaxed. But her muscles from their 
very anxiety reversed the teaching. 

He taught her the law of opposition: if her feet went one way, 
her arms must go another, her head another. He taught her the 
differences in racial expressions: the stiff, violent coquetry of the 
northern Russians, the languid Orientalism of the southern Rus- 
sians. 

But Joel, being one of the general multitude, had no concep- 
tion of this. Joel the mechanic contemned Kaledin the high 
kicker, but he craved the pretty creature he saw in Niobe. 

She began to realize at length the meaning of his thoughts. 
His glances were hot as rays of sunlight through burning-glasses. 
But her glow was of indignation, and she wondered that she 
endured this yokel’s presence. 

She realized that Kaledin was wasting his gospel upon a savage 
who understood never a word nor a message in it. She became 
again, for the moment, the aristocrat and dismissed Joel with 
acurt: “I’m afraid you'll have to go now. I have to get back 
to work.” 

Her directness fairly hoisted Joel to his feet and backed him 
to the elevator door. Kaledin shook hands with him in un- 
suspecting cordiality and invited him to return, but Niobe did not 
second the invitation. 
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Joel, frantic for an opportunity to know her better, stammered: 

“When—where—-can I see you again?” 

“Soon, I hope,” was all she said as to the when, plainly not 
meaning it and giving him no hint of where. 

Before he could question her further, he heard the elevator 
door slide wide, saw Niobe nod and run to the dancing floor. He 
stepped back, and was swiftly carried down to the street. 

It was cold now outside, and along the wind-swept pavements 
many women were slanting forward, clutching at flapping hats 
and struggling with their cumbrous skirts and cloaks. 

But Joel’s eyes were filled with Niobe. He could see her as 
she leaped and whirled in primeval ecstasy, and knew now that 
he loved her with a mighty longing. Her possession was his one 
ambition, his shining crusade. He would conquer her humbly, 
stealthily or ruthlessly.. But conquer her he must. She was his 
poetry, his song, his hymn; and his whole being was her lyre. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


FORGETTING Joei and not remembering Bret or thinking of 
any man, Niobe returned to her practice. 
She was intent upon the conquest of her body. She would 
meke her muscles fleet and tireless and graceful as Arabian horses, 








Bret took her in won- 
dering horror. She was 
pitifully light in his 
arms, yet heavy against 
his heart. 


is Fe 
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as Arabian chariot horses giving their utmost with grace and with 
pride in their own inexhaustible strength. 

She had the fierce haughtiness that tries to justify itself by 
doing everything better than anyone else. But this was not easy. 
Some of the girls had been studying for four years. Some of 
them must have come dancing into the world. 

That Russian peasant Ariadna Nabokova had been trained al- 
most since babyhood in the ballet school at Petrograd. When 
her parents fled from the Soviet displeasure, she found herself 
in America with no resources, no language except that of her 
legs. But Kaledin gave her a scholarship and had great hopes 
of her. 

Without knowing it, she became the especial rival of Niobe, 
who could not endure acknowledging her inferiority to a “serf 
from the steppes,” whatever steppes might be; but try as she 
would, the Russian outflew her as easily as a hawk outsoars a 
hen. Still Niobe persisted, and only gave over when her strength 
was drained, breathing was a gasping suffocation, and her heart 
terrified her by its tremendous agitation. It seemed to be 
spinning round and round on an axis, and rebounding from her 
aching ribs. She cupped her hands above it to hold it in, and 
a nameless boding of death filled her with dread. 

She was so fagged that she had to hang to her chair while 
ner heart flogged her from within. 
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They did not mind if men 
at distant office windows 
gathered to stare and make 
comments. Niobe stood 
at the rail glad to be alive. 


When they had rested and regained their 
breath, Kaledin proposed a game of 
“Autumn.” The dryads ran among dead 
leaves, stooping and scooping them as they 
skipped, lifting them with a circular sweep 
of the hand, flinging them high in the air 
and giggling under them as they fell back. 

The lesson ended in a revel of high spirits. 
Dripping with perspiration, the girls ran, 
some to the showers, some to a balcony 
where in scorn of caution they drank deep 
of the cool air high above the streets. 

They did not mind if men at distant office 
windows gathered to stare at them and make comments whose 
indecency was only a form of prudery. Some of the girls were 
such complete coquettes that they were ready for a flirtation 
even in their light garb, but Niobe was in a man-ignoring mood. 

She stood at the stone rail so glad to be alive, so content with 
the taste of breath and the gush of her own blood through its 
intricate canals, that she forgot the presence of the other girls 
and the eyes of the impersonal men who selected her as the 
queen of her coterie. 

In one knot of spectators was Bret Rattoon. He had come 
uptown on a business errand from his father’s bank, and joined 
the panic that made for the window. He laughed at the ribaldry 
of his fellows until he recognized that the girl they most admired 
was Niobe. His mirth was changed at once to bitterness. His 
hands clawed out to seize his clients by the hair and knock their 
skulls together till they rang. He wanted to smear their insult- 
ing compliments upon their teeth, but his breeding checked him: 
such a demonstration would only connect his name with Niobe’s 
and identify her before these men to whom she was but a remote 
mannikin. 

Her cloak was the anonymity of distance. 
had she given him to protect her good name? 
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Besides, what right 
If she chose to 













present herself for general inspection, that was her business and 
her privilege as a free citizen of the republic. 
His heart was none the less grieved, and he turned away in 


That night he called at Niobe’s apartment and found 


misery. 
She embarrassed him 


her practicing in spite of Lydia’s wails. 


excruciatingly by executing for him her highest kicks. He did 
not know what to say or do. There was no invitation in her 
manner, and no pleasure for him in her impropriety. Unable to 


wax enthusiastic, he tried to keep silence; but Niobe saw that 
he was in distress and said: 

“What ails you, old dear?” 

He evaded her questions, but she kept at him until he mut- 
tered: 

“IT saw you out on the balcony of your school today with a 
pack of Kaledin’s cuties, airing themselves for the benefit of a 
pack of humorists in the office windows.” 

“Ves?” said Niobe carelessly, but Lydia was aghast: 

“Niobe, you didn’t!” 

“She did,” said Bret. 
but—” 

“Of course, it’s none of your business,” said Niobe. 
were you ashamed of me?” 


“Of course, it’s none of my business, 


“But 






























“Not exactly ashamed of you, but—” Bret evaded again. 

“Ashamed for me, perhaps? Well, let me tell you, Mr. Rat- 
toonsky, that I have gone beyond all that silly nonsense. I’ve 
outgrown petticoats, and I see no reason why I shouldn’t take 
a sun-bath on a balcony if I want to.” 

Bret took refuge in a shameless dodge: 

“Well, you’ll admit you might catch cold, wont you? Even a 
football player puts on a sweater or a blanket when he comes 
off the field.” 

“There may be something in what you say, after all—for once,” 
said Niobe. “I think I feela case of sniffles coming on.” 

And then she sneezed—or rather, she was sneezed. Something 
seemed to tickle her nose and throat with a feather; something 
seemed to gather her like a ball in a pitcher’s fist, and then she 
was hurled against an unseen wall with a disastrous splash into 
chaos. 

She was sneezed twice with great violence and came back to 
earth with eyes streaming, nose liquescent and an ominous sense 
that she was in for it. 

Her whole body was like a landscape under a lowering sky 
waiting in sultry suspense for a storm to break. 

“Get out of here,” she cried to Bret. “A cold is contagious, 


to—at-choo! 


and you can’t afford 
I'm fu 


Lydia, keep away from me! 
of dy-dy-dy-na-mat-choo !” 

And now she fell a prey to the mos 
ancient, the most common, the least 
understood and least curable of human 
ills, a cold. 

The angel in her was as helpless as a kitten in a typhoon. She 
seemed to be rapidly shifted from an oven to an ice-box, from a 
state of swollen asphyxiation to a state of disintegration by acute 
palsies. 

Loaded as her soul was with chains, her heart raced with quick- 
ened gait round and round her chest in a chamber of pain. Lydia 
called a doctor, and he feared that pneumonia was on the way 
to smother her from the bottom of her lungs upward. Already 
she was thrilled with pleurisy; at every deep breath tissues un- 
lubricated grated together with the effect of a saw working up 
and down between her ribs. Yet breath was so essential, so 
precious, that for all the rending anguish of the air she must 
draw it in. 

According to the theory in medical fashion, her vitality, lowered 
by her exposure on the balcony, had let down the bars to the 
germs of disease that have replaced the demons that used to 
fill the air. Vast herds of microscopic bison trampled the savan- 
nas of Niobe’s flesh now, and gangs of microscopic cowboys of 
her own ranch went out to meet them and slay them. Murder 
on an incalculable scale was going on in the country that was 
called Niobe. 

She was the mere terrain of ferocious (Continued on page 104) 
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Mrs. Lane leaned 
toward him, smiling 


benignly. She 
put a hand on 
his knee. 
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By Stephen Mo 


F this be desert island stuff, make the most of it. 

matter where things happen. 
people. 

So don’t think of shipwrecks and palm trees and a footprint 
in the sand. There were thousands of footprints in the sand, and 
hundreds of color-clad people dotting the bright sweep of Miami 
Beach. A small crowd of them had gathered in one place to 
watch a dirty old seaplane idling her propellers there a few 
yards out, ready to start. A mechanic waded ashore with his 
bag of tools. 

It was only one of the regular hacks on the Bimini booze-cir- 
cuit, and a matter of small interest generally. But this morning 
a tension hovered over the beach, ready to fasten itself to any- 
thing. The sun smoldered in a blue haze; the air was thick, 
oppressive; and already a fringe of puffy, smoky cloud was 
pushing up over the rim of the sea. The pilot didn’t seem dis- 


It doesn’t 
In fact, nothing matters—but 


turbed, though. He lounged in the cockpit, occasionally glancing 
back at the two men and the woman in the open passenger cabin. 
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“Hey! Mallin!” A little man in wrinkled linens was pulling 
alongside in a skiff. He was the manager of the Independent 
Air Line, and he wanted to be reassured before he let that plane 
go out. He would have held it, earlier in the season, but now— 
well, if they wanted to get to Bimini that bad, it wasn’t up to 
him. “Weather’s going to change, Mallin. Think it’ll be all 
right?” 

The pilot pulled off his oil-soaked helmet and bent down to 
hear. His eyes, as he listened, bent a cold stare up and down 
the beach, catching here and there upon a bright parasol, a huge 
yellow sun-umbrella, a red bathing-suit, or a scintillating patch 
of white. Lips were drawn tight across his hard-muscled face, 
and finally he turned away from the little man impatiently. “Oh, 
I'll get away with it, all right.” 

Behind him in the cabin the woman was knotting a veil under 
her chin, laughing up at the big, heavy-faced man in golf-clothes 
who was evidently her companion. “You might even have to 
marry me, George. Think you could stand it?” 
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He laughed. “I’ve done more 
foolish things than that—for the 
sake of real Scotch.” He had 
suggested, leaning his bulk over 
her, that they might not be able 
to get back before morning. “But 
it’s all right. Dailey is going to 
meet us at the pier, and it will 
be a lively little time from then 
on.” But George Easton was in- 
terested in Mrs. Lane, interested 
to see how fast “the little dame” 
would travel. Pretty tricky bit, he 
thought, and probably knew her 
way about. “Who’s the old stiff-neck we have with us in the 
back seat, sweetheart?” 

The man was speaking for himself, calling out in a high, nervous 
voice: “Pilot! Listen! Is this dangerous? What was the man- 
ager talking about?” 

The woman took advantage of his excitement to reply to 
Easton’s question: “Name is Alton, I noticed on the flight-book. 
From Phiiadelphia. I hope the trip doesn’t muss him up.” 

Alton’s perfection of clothes was not likely to be lost on such 
a huntress as Mrs. Lane, and it was only because of his being 
a little too evidently over forty and a little too unapproachable 
and Philadelphian that she chose to joke about him. 

The motors began to roar spasmodic trial bursts, interrupting 
talk. Presently the propellers whirled into steady invisibility, 
and the seaplane waddled out and faced into the breath of wind. 
The ‘itregular staccato of the motors pitched up to a deafening 
monotone, and gracefully enough, the ‘plane picked up its tail 
and began to cut a line of white across the bay, faster, faster, 
until finally the water released its dripping clutch and gave the 
thing up to the air. The horizon fell away. 


—or woman? 
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Just how thick is the veneer of civilization that incases the average man 
What is required to force down that man, or woman, to 
the level of the abysmal brute? And again, what is it that has the power to 
lift them to the gods? These are the interesting questions to which four 
widely differing people found the answers; and in this memorable story 
Mr. Avery skillfully enables you to live through with them the extraor- 
dinary adventure in the course of which they worked out those answers. 


They wheeled back over the beach in a wide circle, gaining 
altitude, and soon came that sudden, panoramic air-view which 
turns the things of earth to toys, tiny inch-high houses, people 
like insects swarming on the bright ribbon of beach, blue water, 
blue sky, hazy, smoldering sun, a rush of hot wind. The feeling 
of nervous uncertainty passed quickly, and the passengers let out 
their breath and settled comfortably. Mrs. Lane leaned close 
to Easton. “I always love the second moment, don’t you?” 

The pilot slumped back in his seat and shot a glance over his 
shoulder at the three in the cabin. They made him sick. All 
these prosperity cattle made him sick, but he had to yank them 
back and forth to Bimini every day, or get some other job, or 
starve. He had tried other jobs. Too much work! He had tried 
starving. Even the Bimini run was better. He could fly the 
old tub in his sleep. 

Just now he was wishing that gigantic punching-bag in the 
golf-suit would forget his flirtation and sit still. He knew the 
type on sight, some sort of get-rich-quick bird who had made 
enough money during his apprenticeship at drinking to support 
the habit when, at perhaps thirty-seven, it had spoiled him for 
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work. And the woman? Oh, thou- 
sands of them during the season! 
And pretty; all of them were pretty. 
They saw to that. He thought that 
this one might have been prettier if 
she had left off the jewels and paint 
and the thirty excess pounds. The 
pageant of the divorcees, he called 
it. 

The third passenger, behind Easton 
and Mrs, Lane, was quite obviously 
annoyed. At home he wouldn't be 
seen with such—well, trash. It was 
the price a gentleman had to pay 
these days for a decent cocktail or 
two, or three, or twenty. The shabby 
pilot person got on his nerves, too. 
How could such an unclean being be 
reliable? And why was he heading 
straight for the beastly cloud? 
“Pilot! Don’t you see that storm 
ahead?” 

Mallin didn’t hear, of course. But 
he saw the storm ahead, and he had 
seen little else for the past twenty 
minutes. Why else should he be 
climbing so steadily? They had to 
get over that cloud if they wanted 
to reach Bimini. It was directly in 
the course. But why worry? He’d 
get over it, safe enough. He couldn't 
be worried with the confounded 
weather. 

You have to understand the speed 
of an airplane and the velocity of 
a purple-black thunder-cloud hur- 
tling low across the sea to ex- 
cuse him, or to understand how 
suddenly things can happen. He 
didn’t get over it safe enough. He 
shouldn’t have tried to get over it.. 
A flag of mist whipped by. A spat- 
ter of rain gleamed on the wings. 
Mallin began to climb again. Too 
late to go around now. He felt the 
three tense faces staring at his back 
almost before he looked, and then 
he laughed. Pallor is ridiculous un- 
der rouge. 

The ’plane began to jolt and ca- 
reen. They passed through little 
swirls of powder-smoke gray, out- 
riders of that swooping mountain of 
darkness. The pilot had banked around. He was running, but 
he wasn’t running fast enough. Several times bursts of cloud 
enveloped them, blanking sight and smothering sound. An appall- 
ing instant occurred when the black wall of half the heavens 
loomed to the zenith behind them, the terrific universe falling 
upon a speck. Black, it leaned over them, toppling. The woman 
screamed. It was like—like nothing else in all the world. 

It isn’t the lack of words. It is the failure of human experi- 
ence or imagination to offer a comparison. Think of a swallow 
blown featherless in the twist of a tornado, flung leagues through 
utter black. Think of a butterfly caught out of midair by the 
sudden spout of a geyser. Think of rain, as if poured upon them 
from a million tumblers, and of hail, like marbles, raising lumps 
when it struck flesh. They saw blinding, jagged streaks of light- 
ning ripping the air apart fifty feet off the wings, or perhaps 
yards, heard instantaneous thunder like the crack of doom. 

There was the lean back of the pilot weaving back and forth 
as he leaned against the control to hold a wing. His light 
helmet had slipped down about his neck—wet blond hair, as wet 
with perspiration as with rain. He couldn’t hold that wing down. 
He put his strength against it, but it forced up vertically until 
the turgid, rising current slipped by and let it fall with a bang. 
lt happened again and again. They may have turned over a 
dozen times. They may have been falling, or slipping off the 
wing, or climbing into a stall. Mallin was swearing and laughing 
and shouting, and trying to climb. 
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That huddled, clinging, wailing mass which rolled and banged 
around the cabin behind him was composed of three terror- 
crazed animals, long past humanity—or Mr. Easton and Mrs. 
Lane of New York, and Mr. Alton of Philadelphia, if you prefer. 
You would not like to think faces could take on such expressions. 
You wouldn’t like to see hands, fingers spread, clutching. The 
agony of fear is hideous. 

None of them could have said how long they were in that cloud, 
or how far it carried them. They slipped out-of it suddenly into 
a blue-and-gold radiance, as though dawn, with the turning of 
a switch, might change midnight dark to brilliant noon. 

Mallin glanced at his passengers and turned away quickly. The 
‘plane absorbed his attention. He could not understand why it 
still flew. Strips of linen had been ripped off, streaming out 
behind, and an absurd dihedral angle had been jerked into the 
wings. The ailerons gave but a bare inch of play. The motors 
were red hot, ready to quit any minute, and from the intense 
vibration he concluded that the violent hail had cracked a pro- 
peller. 

Already he was searching for a ship, but there wasn’t so much 
as a speck on the broad expanse of their vision. They had 
been carried far beyond Bimini, perhaps beyond the Bahamas. 
The storm-cloud, dragging the dark area of its shadow across the 
sea and already miles away, gave an idea of the distance it might 
have covered during those minutes of terror. Yet it was out of 
this shadow that a faint blue spot appeared. Mallin was won- 

















dering how much longer he could keep the ’plane up when Alton 
stood up and shouted: 


“There! Look! That’s land!” 
OUR shadows lengthened along the sand as the day failed, 
three men and a woman sitting there with bent heads. A 
little distance offshore down below was the wrecked ‘plane, mov- 
ing in by inches with the waves. 

A few yards behind them a green bank of vegetation began 
a rise which continued almost without break to a peak in the 
center of the island. Occasionally this ascent was divided ver- 
tically by deep knife-cuts of valleys, the sides of which, appearing 
at first and at a distance to be smooth as a lawn, were in reality 
thirty feet deep in a solid growth of trees, interlaced and en- 
twined with vines. This thick mantle of green covered the entire 
island, followed its undulations from the central height down 
to the gleaming girdle of white sand at the water’s edge. 

It was impenetrable and dark. That was what had subdued them 
finally. It had all seemed an adventure when they climbed 
out from under the collapsed wings and set foot to land that 
first morning. Reaction from their experience with the storm 
made them even gay as they had started to walk around the 
beach to the little port or habitation of some kind which must 
be on the other side of the island. Easton and Mrs. Lane were 
laughing, now, about how scared they had been, and at the tat- 
tered ruins of each other’s clothes. “Hope Dailey will save 


She would have screamed, 

but he spoke quickly. 

“Keep quiet. They can't 
do anything.” 


our share of the party,” said Easton 
ruefully. 

Mrs. Lane was trying to hold her 
dress together. “Say, George!” She 
stopped. “I’ve got it. How would 
this do for my costume at the mas- 
querade Tuesday night? A little 
daring perhaps, but cute. I'll say 
it’s cute.” 

Alton lagged behind them, fussing 
= about not having any cigarettes; and 
Mallin had walked on ahead, sullen, 
keeping to himself. 

They walked four miles and a 
half along that beach, staring at the 
green wall of vegetation, pausing to 
peer into the purple shadows when 
it divided into valleys choked with 
undergrowth, and buzzing and hum- 
ming with a tropic life which they 
could not see. They rounded a point 
where the growth of vine, dangling 
from the twisted branches of trees, 
hung far over the beach and blocked 
their way. It took Mallin and 
Easton twenty minutes to break a 
path through fifteen feet of it. 
Fifty yards down the beach beyond 
was the wrecked ‘plane. 

They stopped and stared at the 
thing stupidly, as though it were 
something strange. Gradually the 
significance of it reached them. It 
was the first shock. “Great Lord!” 
came from Alton. “We've walked 
all around it. The place is de- 
serted!” He looked from one to the 
other of them, hoping for contradic- 
tion. 

It was rather fun to spend a night 
out there on that beach. It wasn’t 
so much fun the second night. It 
was quite exciting to strip enough 
linen from the crumpled top wing of 
the ‘plane to make a distress signal 
to the first ship that should pass. It 
was, too, exciting when there wasn’t any first ship, and the thing, 
hoisted high above them on the trunk of a young palm they had 
found uprooted, flapped starkly in the shadows of their second 
evening. Yes, and a three-pound box of candy and two bottles 
of ginger-ale will keep off hunger and thirst—for a little while. 

They had been sitting there on the sand for three hours now, 
silent, waiting for the third night. Occasionally one of them 
looked across at the sun falling red into the sea or turned to try 
and fathom the dark green mass behind, areas of purple shadow 
feathered over with the gray and lighter green of towering cab- 
bage palms, and spots of pale yellow, strange to them, and for- 
bidding. 

The bleak spectacle of the crashed seaplane was a constant 
offense to Mallir. The controls had been too badly damaged to 
permit him to land decently, and they had hit the water hard. 
That was the result. A dark fury came into his face whenever 
it caught his eye. He shouldn’t have bull-headed into that con- 
founded cloud: But he was always doing that—bull-heading 
into something. Where were they, anyway? Some outlying 
speck of the Bahamas, he imagined. Well, other ’planes must 
be searching for them—or a ship must pass soon. 

He wondered if the strain was as evident in his own face as 
in the faces of the others—Easton’s for example, where bluff, 
somewhat ribald good nature had given place to a heavy, brood- 
ing mask. Alton was changed too, more disdainful; but the 
woman had changed most of all: She had lost something, some 
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hold upon these men, even her hold 
upon Easton. They were forgetting 
that she was—a woman. 

Easton was twisting around to draw 
a large silver flask from his hip pocket. 
He shook it, and then he threw back 
his head and laughed. “Well, here goes. 
I've been saving this. Been thinking of 
it all the time and saved it. But— 
here goes.” 

They watched his throat expand and 
contract as he swallowed, forever, it 
seemed. Mrs. Lane leaned toward him, 
smiling benignly. She put a hand on 
his knee, and he stopped long enough 
to push her away roughly. “Get away 
from here, you—you—” 

She wasn’t what he called her, but 
she looked—anything. A brief struggle 
with the tropic undergrowth had torn 
a sleeve completely out of her dress; 
the buckle flapped loose from one of her 
shoes; and her stocking was torn enough 
to reveal a long, ugly scratch across 
her ankle. “Yes, anything, with her 
tumbled hair all stuck up and stiffened 
with some red dye-stuff, and her face 
not yet clear of its shell of rouge, 
spotted. Nothing of charm was left to 
Mrs. Lane but a certain breadth across 
her blue-gray eyes, like the eyes of a 
good portrait set into a cheap poster. 

But she was not aware of all this. 
She was aghast at Easton, enraged, and 
also panic-stricken. She was going to 
have to fight for things, just as if she 
were another man, only weaker. When 
Easton flung the empty flask away, she 
scrambled to her feet and hobbled after it, snatched it up just 
as a wave foamed over the beach, wetting her shoes. But the 
big man had drained it, and she threw the thing down and turned 
to hurl abuse at him, worse than any man’s profanity, shrilling: 
“You wanta know what I think of you? You great big lump—” 

The pilot’s cold stare somehow silenced her, and she came 
back and slumped down beside Alton, muttering. The man’s face 
twitched. He put his hands to his temples and moved apart, 
his whispering just audible: “Cheap trash. Common—trash.” 

Mallin got up and knocked the sand from his tattered riding 
breeches and his oil-spotted blouse. He walked over and re- 
covered that flask. He was thinking that to the rest of them 
he was still “the pilot.” They held aloof from him, but they 
waited for him to suggest things, let him walk ahead of them 
around the island, counted upon him. It meant simply that he 
couldn’t count upon them. 

He turned back again. “We’d better build a fire on the beach 
tonight. Might attract something.” 

Easton squinted up at him superciliously. “All right, my good 
fellow, though I liked my quarters pretty well as they were— 
good southern exposure. Do you suppose I could get my clothes 
pressed?” 

“No—but you can get your face pressed—against the back of 
your head.” 

Easton’s jaw dropped. He had never expected to have anything 
like that said to him. He was too big. The damned, insignificant 


mechanic! But his eyes wavered from Mallin’s glare. 
“Don’t get sore,” he said. ‘“We’re ali in this. What shall 
we do?” 


“Come down here and help me yank the gas-tank out of this 
‘plane. The stuff will help us with the fire, and I need the tank 
—for something else.” 

Alton raised his gaze from the eager watching of a soggy 
cigarette which he had found in his pocket and put out on the 
sand to dry. “How long are we going to have-to stay in this 
beastly place?” 

The pilot’s thin lips curved. “I don’t know. 
some of us will stay here so very long.” 

It was rather cruel. A shudder went through Alton’s thin 
shoulders. “Oh, that’s—quite impossible. That sort of thing 
doesn’t really happen.” 

Night painted the blues and greens and purples into black. A 
huge fire blazed on the beach, and they huddled together near 
it, not for the warmth particularly, but as though they were 


I don’t think 
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It was true. That was the woman—only different. 
He was running. “Oh, don’t go! Please!” he called. 


proud of having made it. A line of foam where the waves broke 
made a streak of silver white along the beach, and the stars hung 
in the sky like lanterns swinging from the masts of ships. A few 
yards away, beyond the flickering light, was a little heap where 
Mallin had surrounded the empty gasoline tank with stones. He 
and Easton had spent an hour prying the top off of it, white 
Alton watched curiously. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

Mallin laughed at him. “To prolong the agony, I guess.” He 
was sorry then, as before. He noticed the spots over the man’s 
ears, where his straggled hair was patched with white. 

But that was hours and hours ago, just before it had begun to 
get dark. It had been dark forever since then, long enough to 
make a dozen nights, though the radiolite clock they had taken 
from the dash of the ’plane and set ticking on the sand pointed 
to but a quarter of three. For a while they had talked about 
chances of rescue, about doing something with the hull of the 
seaplane, about anything. But they hadn’t talked for a long time 
now. There was nothing to say. Occasionally Mallin or Easton 
walked a few steps down the beach for a piece of driftwood to 
throw on the fire, and they would all watch the process minutely 
until the sparks ceased to fly. Then their heads would droop 
again, and they returned to their brooding and listening to the 
crackling blaze, the tick of the clock or the periodic wash of 
the sea. 

Sometimes one or the other of them shot a furtive, questioning 
glance at the rest, measuring something. Twice Alton started 
to speak, ran the end of his tongue along his lips, and relapsed 
into his attitude of brooding. About once an hour Mrs. Lane 
wept hysterically for a few minutes. No one paid any attention 
to her. Their minds were revolving something, wondering, con- 











































jecturing, until the thought might have 
crystallized about their heads. But they 
dared not speak. The pilot pretended 


not to notice that Easton’s shrewd little —~ ~ 


eyes were upon him, but each time he i 
looked up quickly, he caught their 
gleam. The big man was continually 

clearing his throat. Somehow the mo- 

ment was tremulous. 

The woman shattered it, just as 
dawn had begun to fade the night. Her 
voice was husky. She said: “I want 
a drink of water.” 

The three men found themselves on 
their feet, trembling. Mallin was 
swearing softly, and then he bent over 
her. “Shut up! Are you a fool? Don’t 
we all want—a drink of water?” 

Heavy arms pinioned him suddenly 
from behind, and Easton’s voice: 

“Come on! Get it out of his pocket 
—he drained the engine-pipes into my 
flask.” 

Mallin wrenched free and struck at the broad face. But he was 
all tangled. Alton was dangling around his neck, and the woman 
clutched his knees. He saw Easton reeling toward him, felt two 
blinding shocks. ... . They wanted a drink of water. 


‘THE morning sun was bright when he sat up. He felt the 
lump on his forehead and pushed his dry tongue against his 


teeth. Yes, there they were, the others. It was all true. They 
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were sprawled out asleep, and the flask lay empty on the sand. 
He crawled over and peered into their faces, one after the other, 
smiled at the bruise over Easton’s cheek-bone. Then he re- 
membered the loss of his little treasure of rusty water, all those 
overheated engines had yielded. “I'd have given them some of it 
when the time came,” he muttered, “probably.” 

Add sixty hours more of privation, and see what it can 
do to people. It--can hollow -out (Continued on page 137) 
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A hunted look crept 
over old man Debbow’'s 
countenance. Mrs. 
Smith was in the room, 

armed with a pie. 
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Arthur K. Akers 


Cr? man Debbow got off the trolley at Eighty-seventh Street 

and went into the corner grocery. There two pork chops and 
a loaf of bread were already wrapped up for him. The grocer 
knew old man Debbow’s schedule, just as he knew that his cus- 
tomer had had the same house for seventeen years, the same 
opinions for thirty years, the same greasy brown derby for sixteen. 

Emerging from the store, old man Debbow paddled across the 
street, dodging a couple of automobiles, and brought up trium- 
phantly on his own tiny front porch. 

“Missed me!” he crowed. “Gol dern you, think you own the 
whole street! I’m spryer’n you thought, heh?” 

But no motorist answered—only a familiar young voice from 
within: “That you, Uncle Willie?” 

“Yes, it’s me, Mittie. Came dern near not bein’, too, with that 
last one goin’ better’n thirty miles an hour and not lookin’ at 
all. Here’s your bread and chops. Gimme a glass o’ water, 
will you?” 

Pause a moment for Mittie. She is worth it. One look at her, 
and one took fresh hope for the human race. In the days of 
paint, powder and cheap silken finery, here was one who could 
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France has its Academy Gon- 
court, and down in Birming- 
ham they might organize the 
Academy Cohen. For Roy Co- 
hen lives there, and the success 
he has achieved in fiction has set 
all the young folks thereabouts 
to writing—it’s said the sale of 
typewriters there is greater than 
in any other city of its size. All 
this is by way of introducing the 
fact that Mr. Akers is a Bir- 
minghammer himself. And 
while this is his first Red Book 
story, it’s not likely to be his last. 
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wear a wash dress and overshadow them all. And no man beheld 
Mittie but he speculated that that girl could cook—and look like 
a million dollars while doing it! 

When Mittie had brought the water and taken in the groceries, 
the old man set down his glass, lowered himself into a chair, and 
with his specs on his nose, turned to the editorial page of the 
Post, which the carrier had just thrown in. 

The Post catered to that portion of mankind which professed 
to believe all wealth ill gotten, all labor with the hands peculiarly 
virtuous, and that good times and evil were under the especial 
and malignant control of “the interests.” 

So old man Debbow read avidly of the sins of the rich and the 
sturdy virtues of the poor until darkness came, and Mittie was 














framed in light in the doorway to urge him in to his chops and tea. 
The old man did not share neighborhood opinion that “Mittie 
is too young and pretty to cook and slave for that old has-been.” 

But that opinion was the mutual meeting ground of young Joe 
Armstrong and of the widow Smith next door. Joe inhabited the 
Debbow parlor Sunday and Wednesday evenings. The widow 
Smith would fain inhabit it always. 

Some inkling of the latter aspiration had indeed penetrated old 
man Debbow’s mind. 

“T’m too derned smart for her!” he often cackled. “Been livin’ 
next door to her, man and widower, for seventeen years, and she 
aint never cornered me yet. A likely woman, but I don’t need 
her none, with Mittie here.” 

Asterisks, dashes, interrogations and hyphens, thought Joe Arm- 
strong on the subject. 

A little sigh covered. Mittie’s feelings. 

Supper over, old man Debbow had scarcely drawn back from 
the table in comfort, with his toothpick poised for action, when 
a neighborly voice sounded from the doorway: “Mittie! Oh, 
Mittie!” 

“Yes’m. Coming, Mrs. Smith.” 

A hunted look crept over old man Debbow’s doglike counte- 
nance. He cast about him uncertainly, then bethought himself: 
there might be a pie. And the widow Smith “certainly baked a 
mean pie,” as Joe Armstrong had been known to observe. So 
flight was stayed until too late; Mrs. Smith was in the room, 
bustling, snappy-eyed, alert, armed with a pie of parts. 

Mittie tactfully disappeared. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Debbow,” the caller greeted him. “Just bringing 
you over some of my lemon pie that turned out real well. I 
wanted you should have a piece.” 

“Well, now, thank you, ma’am. I been sort of hankerin’ for 
somethin’ to finish off my meal; that’s a fact. Mittie’s a good 
girl, but she aint exactly understandin’—” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” soothingly interrupted the widow. Her 
voice fairly patted the old man. “A girl like that, she can’t be 
expected to know everything about a grown man. A boy like 
Joe Armstrong, now, she might make out for. But a settled 
business man, now, with habits and a’ indigestion—” 

Old man Debbow was wont to sit on a stool by the side door 
of a wholesale grocery and check out canned goods and feed to 
the trucks. At the words “business man,” therefore, the widow 
Smith’s stock shot up. After all, here was a woman that appre- 
ciated him, recognized his importance in the world of commerce. 
Moreover, she could cook. And yet—his hand went suddenly 
to his good ear. 

“Somebody callin’ me,” he explained lamely. 
please, Miz Smith. And just set 
down the pie.” 

“Missed me again!” he chortled 
from a safe haven in the friendly 
grocery across the way. 

When he finally got home again, 

Mittie was alone on the porch. 

“We're going on a picnic tomorrow 
afternoon,” she informed him. “In '~ 
Joe’s car. He telephoned.” 


“Excuse me, 


“I know, baby. That 

eld egg settin’ around 

and braggin’ about his 
stomach-aches!” 


“I aint,” proclaimed the old man. “Not no ants in the lunch 
for me. Besides, picnics don’t agree with me. I can get the 
same feelin’ by eatin’ a coupla bricks buttered with gear oil. An’ 
Joe goes too fast. Went downtown with him the other night. 
Run over a cat. I aint ridin’ with nobody that travels so fast 
even a cat can’t get out of the way. Where’s my pie?” 

“Inside, at your plate.” 

_“H’mph! I reck’n it wont pizen me. 
signs. I can tell. But don’t you worry, Mittie. Your uncle 
Willie’s smarter’n any widder woman born yet. More’n one’s 
been after me, and it done ‘em no good. I got a’ indigestion the 
women just naturally crave to doctor. But I’m goin’ to stay Here. 
Your cookin’ suits me.” 

Mittie’s sigh seemed to him an odd way to take a compliment. 
So he sought solace in his pie... . . 

The following day was Saturday. The wholesale grocery where 
old man Debbow was exploited closed at noon. At twelve-thirty 
he drove a motorman into the earlier stages of nervous prostration 
while he deliberately unloaded himself and his parcels at Eighty- 
seventh Street. 

At the curb opposite his gate stood Joe Armstrong’s car, a cut- 
down Ford with “Excuse My Dust” on the spare tire cover in the 
rear. On the porch stood Joe himself, a steady-going six-footer 
with calm confidence that his sixty dollars a week made the world 
his pet oyster and Mittie his peculiar and prideful property. The 
only fly in Joe’s ointment was old man Debbow. Yet no hint of 
that was in his greeting now. 

“Hi!” he called. “Here’s the ‘Man in the Brown Derby!’ 
How’sa boy, Uncle Willie! Hitch yourself right on behind in 
your little red wagon, and it’ll be a picnic right!” 

“Ain’t goin’,” protested old man Debbow. “Got a house to eat 
in. Got a comfortable chair to set in. You two young uns go on 


That woman’s got de- 
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and chase all over the county. I got better 
sense. 

“All right, Uncle Willie. We'll miss your 
merry face and shrieks of childish glee, but 
if it can’t be had, we just gotta cheer up 
and go it alone, tha’s all!” 

But Mittie, womanlike, seemed more filled 
with the proper consideration her relative 
rated. She fussed over him, explained where 
his lunch was to be found, spoke of what 
the refrigerator held. There was almost a 
motherly quality about her as she brought 
him his usual glass of water. But when 
she came back from the dining-room with 
the baskets and thermos bottles, the look in 
her eyes set Joe’s spirits for a moment to 
looking down upon Mount Everest and the 


ps. 

Old man Debbow went in; Mittie snug- 
gled down happily beside Joe; and the 
little car rattled off. The widow Smith, 
observing matters through her curtains, 
reached for a pie pan and some flour. 


AR out on the Pinson Road, at a shady 
place beside a bank, Joe brought the 
flivver to a halt. 

“Mittie,” he asked, “how much longer are 
we goin’ to have to wait on that old jazzbo 
back there? I got a good job, and steady, 
and we can take in Uncle Willie with us all 
right. He’s a pretty good old scout. Don’t 
let's be waitin’ any more, hon’,. Why’n’t 
we go on back to town now and get the 
license and hunt up the Reverend and get it 
all settled ?” 4 

“Oh, Joe—don’t. I know it’s hard, this 
waiting. But you know how old folks are; 
they get attached to a place, and they can’t 


change or leave it. It shortens their lives, 
Mother used to say. She said she moved her 
father when he was an old man, and he 
didn’t live a year. She asked me to look 
after Uncle Willie. She didn’t think he'd 
live but a few years then, maybe; he was 
always talking about his indigestion, and 
how it was going to take him off sudden 
some day. I don’t think she realized quite 
what she was laying on me. But Joe, dear, 
I promised—and it’s his house—and some- 
how I can't get my own consent to turning 
him out, or going off and leaving him that 


way. 

“IT know, baby. We been talkin’ and 
talkin’ for a year, and we always come 
right back to where we started. And that 
old egg settin’ around and eatin’ pie and 
braggin’ about his stomach-aches—and you 
so young and sweet, Mittie! And me comin’ 
home evenin’s to a boardin’-house and this 
old Lizzie instead of to you! It don’t seem 
right, somehow. It aint right. It weren't 
intended we should waste all this happiness 


this way.” 
“Yes, Joe. I know too. So often I get 
to thinking. But—’’ And she threw out 


her hands in a little gesture of despair. 

Then came Joe into his kingdom, proving 
himself the man of business and of action 
that later was to make diamonds and furs 
commonplaces to Mittie. Without a word 
he started his engine, turned his car back 
toward the city. 

“Why, Joe, are you going back so soon?” 
Mittie questioned. 

“You bet I am, girl. We got business to 
attend to. It’s four o’clock now, and the 
courthouse closes at five.” 
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“The courthouse? Whatever do you 
mean, Joe?” 
“Mean? I mean I love you—and you 


love me—and I'm through foolin’ with all 
the old women in pants in the United States, 
Europe and Asia! Mrs. Joe Armstrong goes 
on your callin’ cards, datin’ from when we 
leave the Reverend’s house at five-thirty 
this day. And if Uncle Willie don’t like it, 
he can go set down and eat worms, woolly 
ones, without no pepper and salt!” 

“O-o-h, Joe! I—I—” But a vision of 
their glorious future burst upon Mittie and 
awed her into silence. Yet if she was 
speechless, Joe had his answer nevertheless 
in the way she cuddled beside him as they 
sped through the twilight toward the realiza- 
tion of all their dreams. 

Two hours later the little flivver drew up 
once more beside the Eighty-seventh Street 
curb. A shy and radiant Mittie was swung 
out by a still more radiant Joe. Hand in 
hand they went up the walk to a house un- 


-accountably dark, as was the house next door. 


“Joe, what do you think is the matter? 
It must be after six o’clock—the Post’s 
come—and Uncle Willie doesn’t seem to be 
anywhere around!” 

But an explanation was at once apparent. 
Stuck in the glass of the door was a note, 
brief, complete, satisfying: 


Dear Mittie: 

She married me this evening. We are 
gone to Cullman on our honeymoon. 
It’s the widow Smith, and it’s all for 
the best. Try not to grieve. 

Your loving, 
Uncle Willie. 


THE BATTLE OF BERKELEY SQUARE 


him. He must have been making a face 
of some sort, for the fat nurse brought a 
mirror and held it to him, saying: “There, 
there, don’t fret. See how well you look!” 
And the face that George Tarlyon saw in 
the mirror was the face of his little sister 
Shirley, a pretty little white face with cheeky 
curled lips and large gray eyes and a frantic 
crown of curly golden hair. Tarlyon tried 
to stammer, “Some awful mistake has 
been made,” but not a word would come; 
and for very terror at what had happened, 
he closed his eyes that he might—even as 
though he verily was Shirley—sob in peace. 


I T was for Shirley even more than for him- 

self that he was distracted with grief, for 
he realized only too well what must have 
happened: Shirley, the poor darling, must 
have been having terrible trouble—and all 
for that foul Hugo’s wretched heir with the 
bald head—while he had died of pneumo- 
nia-cum-appendicitis in the next room. His 
soul having left his body,—while Ian Black 
and Dr. Chill were still arguing about it,— 
he had, or it had, wandered about between 
the two rooms for a while, and then, while 
Shirley wasn’t looking, had slipped into her 
body and expelled her soul into the outer 
darkness. 

That his supposition was only too accurate 
was presently proved beyond all doubt. 
Hugo had managed to sneak into the room 
again, and when Tarlyon opened his eyes, he 
looked at Hugo beseechingly for news— 
whereupon the wretched man at once kissed 
him. But Tarlyon must have looked so furi- 
ous, even with Shirley’s pretty face, that 
the fat nurse at once stopped Hugo from 
clinching; and when Tarlyon again looked 
beseechingly toward the wall of the room in 
which he had had pneumonia, Hugo nodded 
his head cheerfully and said: “Yes, he’s 
dead; poor old George! Doctor said he 


would have lived if he hadn’t been such a 
hard drinker. 


Poor old George! They are 


(Continued from page 63) 


embalming him in Vichy water at the mo- 
ment.” 

Tarlyon lost count of time, of days and 
nights; he lost count of everything but the 
number of his discomforts and fears. He 
spent hours with closed eyes enumerating 
the terrors in store for him as a woman, as 
a pretty woman, as Hugo’s wife. It would 
be no use his saying that he was not really 
Shirley but her brother George, for people 
would only think he was mad. Of course, 
he would divorce Hugo as soon as he was 
better; it was too revolting to have Hugo’s 
face shoved close to his own on the slight- 
est provocation. Heavens, how well he now 
understood the many ways in which men 
can infuriate women! And then, chief 
among the terrors of his new life, must be 
the bringing up of that awful baby with the 
bald head. 

As it was, he was seeing a great deal too 
much of it—the fat nurse would always be 
bringing it to him and pushing it at him; 
but as to taking it into bed with him, 
Tarlyon wasn’t having any, not even for the 
look of the thing when his mother came into 
the room. For one day his mother did 
come, and she in deep mourning for his 
death, and she stood above him with sad 
eyes, and as she held the wretched baby, she 
whispered: “Poor George! How he would 
have loved his little nephew!” Fat lot she 
knew, poor old mother! But always it was 
Hugo and his repellently affectionate face 
who was the last straw. One evening he 
managed to get into the room in his pa- 
jamas, in Tarlyon’s pajamas, in Tarlyon’s 
black pajamas, and saying to the fat nurse, 
“I must just kiss her once,” furtively ap- 
proached the bed. But Tarlyon was ready, 
and now he was just strong enough to lash 
out at Hugo as he bent down— 

“Hi!” said Ian Black’s voice. 
there, you Tarlyon!” 

Tarlyon said something wicked, and Ian 
Black said: “You'll be all right soon. But 


“Steady 


don’t land me on the head again with that 
hot-water bottle, else I'll operate on you for 
something else. And I haven't left a sponge 
inside you, either. Hullo, here’s Hugo with 
a smile like a rainbow!” 


“I should think so!” cried Hugo. “I’ve 


got ason! What do you know about that!” 
“Everything,” gasped Tarlyon wearily. 
“He’s bald.” 


“Bald be blowed, George! All babies are 
bald. In my time I was the baldest baby 
in Bognor, and proud of it. He’s a won- 
der, I tell you.” 

“He’s awful!” sighed Tarlyon. “Go away, 
Hugo, go away! I'll explain later, but at 
the moment I am so tired of your face! 
And don’t dare te try to kiss Shirley more 
than once a day.” 


"Ta rest of this story is not very in- 
teresting, and nothing more need be said 
but that George Tarlyon nowadays never 
kisses a woman without first making certain 
that she wants to be kissed, which is quite 
a new departure in the relations between 
men and women, and one to be encouraged 
as leading to a better understanding and less 
waste of temper between the sexes. As to 
the bald baby, he now has some hair of that 
neutral color which parents call golden, and 
four teeth, and is learning to scream beauti- 


fully. His parents show off his scream with 
pride. They think he is marvelous. Maybe 
he is. Maybe all babies are. But it is cer- 


tain that all women are, by reason of what 
they put up With from men in one way and 
another. That is what George Tarlyon says, 
and if he does not speak on the matter with 
authority, then this is not a true story and 
might just as well not have been written, 
which is absurd. 


“The Hand and the Flower,” an- 
other and even more attractive 
story by the inimitable Michael 
Arlen, will appear in an early issue. 
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No wonder it’s so nourishing! 


















Vegetable Soup! Words to make 
the appetite glad! The soup we so 
desire whenwe are most hungry. The 
kind of soup we usually like best of 
all when we want to make almost the 
whole meal on a piping-hot plateful 
of delicious and invigorating soup. 


And Campbell’s—the most pop- 
ular vegetable soup in the world! 
Thirty-two different ingredients—a 
delicious meal in itself! 


_ see my manly chest, 
t's equal to the test. 
Below this steel 
Is Campbell's meal 
To help me do my best! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


LUNCHEON SUPPER 
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way, but she even then saw no further than 
its first desperate step. She loathed her 
plan and loathed herself for her part in it. 
But there was no other way. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


HE following morning Katie waited un- 

til- Lily had gone out; then she tele- 
phoned the offices to which Billy Gordon 
occasionally came. This was one of the 
rare times when he was in. 

“Hello, Billy—this is Katie O’Doon,” she 
said, forcing into her voice a challenging 
lightness of which she felt none at all. 
“Billy, do you know you have been neglect- 
ing me frightfully! You haven't been to see 
me in ages!” 

There was hesitation at his end of the 
line; then the stiff response: 

“Please remember that I’ve remained away 
because I understood I was obeying your 
wishes.” 

“Oh, don’t be such a dignified old goose, 
Billy,” she laughed at him. “Don’t take 
girls, or what they say, too seriously. We're 
just pretentious, erratic fools, all of us! 
Billy, there’s something I'd like your advice 
about at once. Can’t you call about twelve 
at my apartment, and then take me out to 
lunch ?” 

“Lunch? Sorry, Katie, but there’s another 
engagement—” 

“You can break it. You know how to do 
that kind of thing gracefully. My matter 
is very important or I'd not be asking you 
in this way. 

There was another brief hesitation; then: 
“All right, Katie.” 

She had to look her best; her hated rdile 
required that. She selected a striking spring 
dress of apple green, sent to her as a present 
from Madame Ravenal a few days since, and 
carefully changed into it. She had hitherto 
never used make-up, except upon the stage, 
but she now added a touch of rouge to re- 
lieve the pallor that sleeplessness had brought 
to her cheeks. She studied the effect in her 
mirror. On other days she had looked 
fresher, but what with the high brilliance of 
her eyes and the faint shadows encircling 
them, she had never looked more interesting 
and intriguing. 

She had never awaited the ringing up of a 
curtain with such suspense and fear of stage- 
fright as she now awaited the ringing of her 
apartment bell. But when the bell did ring, 
all her fugitive faculties of acting miracu- 
lously returned. She opened the door and 
gave Billy Gordon a tremulous but brilliant 
smile. 

“I’m so glad you could come, Billy!” she 
breathed. 

“I'll be glad if I can be of any help to 
you,” he said formally. 

She led the way into the sitting-room. 
She bestowed herself on one end of the 
couch, and he drew up a chair facing her. 
He was very ill at ease. 

“Just what did you wish my advice 
about ?” he began promptly and stiffly. 

She had decided against any slow ap- 
proach; she could not stand the strain of a 
prolonged scene. 

“Before I tell you that, Billy, I must tell 
you something else. I’ve been thinking of 
the time you were last here, about a month 
ago, and—and what happened. I want to 
tell you that I now realize how brutally rude 
and nasty I was to you. When I think of 
what I said, and how I behaved, I’m— 
simply sick with shame. I—I want to 


apologize—if you’ll accept an apology.” 

“There is no need for an apology. You 
were merely expressing ideas you had every 
right to have.” 


HEART OF KATIE 


(Continued from page 69) 


“But expressing them so be Billy ! 
Think of what I called you! 

“You were merely stating your very posi- 
tive ideas in very positive language. That 
is all. I repeat that no apolegy is neces- 
sary.” 

There was a moment of silence. Katie 
drew a quivering breath and said faintly: 

“But—but, Billy—suppose those were not 
truly my ideas?” 

“I don’t quite understand, Katie.” 

“Suppose I've been thinking—and suppose 
I now know those were not my ideas?” 

“Katie! You mean—you mean—” A 
choke cut off his question. 

“That’s what I want your advice about. 
Suppose I now know that I was all wrong?” 

“Katie!” he cried huskily. “You can’t 
mean—that you really care?” 

A look from her wide, glowing eyes was 
his answer. 

“Katie! Katie!” he breathed. 

He went white, and his body became 
rigid with dizzy stupefaction at this be- 
wildering resurrection of his dead hopes. 
Then emotion surged up, crowding out all 
else, and possessed him. With a cry he 
sprang across to Katie’s side, seized her in 
his hungry arms and burned her lips with 
kisses. She kissed him back—and almost 
died with the pain of this mockery, this 
travesty, she was making of her love. She 
was kissing love good-by, for when he 
learned the truth— 

“Oh, Katie, how I love you!” 
“And you really, really care?” 

“Ves.” 

“Enough to marry me?” 

“But—that’s too late now. Lily has told 
me about you and Madeleine Forsythe.” 

He released her and drew sharply back. 
“My God, I'd forgotten!” he groaned. And 
then: “What a mess I’m in! I don’t know 
how that happened between Madeleine and 
me. Oh, why didn’t you take me before 
when I asked you?” 

“As I told you, I didn’t know my mind,” 
she returned, a little sob in her voice. “And 
now—and now it’s too late!” 

“Tt’s not too late!” He sprang up pas- 
sionately. “I'll end my engagement with 
Madeleine! She may think me a cad, but 
somehow I'll end it! Just because I’ve made 
a terrible mistake is no reason I should stick 
to the mistake merely to keep my word. 
Besides, that engagement is secret as yet; 
there'll be no public humiliation for her. 
Katie, if I clear myself of this affair, will 
you marry me?” 


he gasped. 


“Why, yes, Billy.” 
“And at once, Katie? I don’t want to 
run the risk of having you change your 


mind and of losing you. At once, Katie! 
Today—tomorrow ?” 
“As soon as you like.” 


“Katie!” 


E sought again to gather her into his 
embrace. But she held him off with an 
outstretched arm. Save for the ceremony, 
she had succeeded in her plan as far as she 
had thought it out; she had made herself a 
barrier between him and Madeleine. Her 
mind now reached swiftly forward for other 
possibilities in her plan. Vaguely she saw 
the beginnings of two. These she seized 
upon. 
“Tl. marry you on certain conditions, 
Billy.” 
“T’ll accept the conditions! Name them.” 
“First: it’s now well into May, and my 
show will soon be closing. I’m willing to 
marry you now if you wish, but I must 
keep on living just as I am living now until 
the season ends. You see I don’t think I 
could do justice to my part if I were living 
in the excitement of a honeymoon.” 


O’DOON 





She had tried to state this new-born de- 
ception plausibly. Breathlessly she awaited 
his reaction. It came promptly; he suspected 
nothing. 

“I understand, and that'll be all right. 
Next condition?” 

She had thought of his money—the handi- 
cap she and his father had agreed that it 
was to him. The idea which now came to 
her was wildly daring, and she had not yet a 
glimpse of whither it might lead. 

“There’s just one other condition. It’s 
hard to talk about. It’s about your money, 
Billy. If I'm to marry you I wart, from 
the very start, to help as much as I tan. I 
don’t mean to brag, but I think I know 
more about the practical handling of .money 
than you do. Small wonder about that; for 
I’ve had to look out for every penny ‘for 
over ten years.” 

“You mean you want me to settle an 
allowance on you? Why, of course!” 

“I’m—I’m thinking of more than that. 
You see, Billy—you've given your pocket- 
book and your bank account to everyone, 
whether they have needed it or not. It 
hurts me to see money wasted like that. 
Really,”—she forced a smile of mock sever- 
ity—“really, you shouldn’t be allowed the 
management of a penny except your pocket 
money.” 

“I suppose you’d like for me to turn it 
all over to you!” he joked. 

“Don’t you think that would be much 
wiser ?” 

He stared at her, and when he realized 
that she was in earnest, he laughed in his 
joyous infatuation. “What a little gold- 
digger! Money-saver! Already a thrift 
campaign! But I'll do it! What’s mine is 
yours; anyhow, I'll just be keeping my 
promise about ‘with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.’ I'll have the deed all ready 
for tomorrow: I'll transfer all cash, bonds, 
stocks, motorcars, property of every kind— 
and the deed will automatically be in effect 
from the moment of marriage. Is that suf- 
ficient ?” 

It was, she assured him. 

“And who knows,” he continued face- 
tiously, “by that transfer I may escape some 
taxes, lawsuits and paying debts by having 
everything in my wife’s name! Great stuff, 
Katie! Next condition?” 

She had a momentary impulse to mention 
work as a further condition. But she feared 
that he might smile at her with indulgent 
wonder, as he had done on other occasions 
when she had urged work, and reply that 
he had plenty of money, or ask what was 
the reason for his taking work from men 
that needed it, or say that there was plenty 
of time to begin working; and she feared 
that by pressing him to give more, she 
might arouse a suspicion or stubbornness 
which would cause him to withdraw what 
he had already yielded. So she told him 
there was no further condition. 

“Then come! Tomorrow I'll be broke— 
so let's celebrate while I still have the money 
to pay for lunch!” 

He led her down to his waiting car, the 
happiest young man in all New York City. 
She contrived a radiantly smiling face, and 
he had never a suspicion that perhaps she 
was not as wildly happy as he. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


HE marriage of Katie O’Doon and Wil- 

liam Gordon, Jr., late the following af- 
ternoon, was of the least ostentatious order: 
a few minutes in the Municipal Building to 
secure a license, and a few rinutes in the 
City Hall before an alderman—that was all. 
Before this, on the way downtown, they had 
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One “Hundred and Two 
New York and Boston Debutantes 
tell why they use Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


N the social registers of the big 

New York newspapers one hun- 
dred and sixty debutantes were listed 
this season—a list unusually large, 
for the number of young girls pre- 
sented in a season to what ts authen- 
tically known as “society” in New 
York rarely mounts to more than a 
hundred. In Boston the list came to 
ninety-eight. 

We wanted to know how these 
young society girls take care of their 
skin. What toilet soap do they use? 
Why do they choose it? And what 
are the qualities in a soap that espe- 
cially appeal to them? 


224 girls answer the questions 


To learn the answers to these questions 
we submitted them to each of the 258 
girls. All but 34 replied to our inquiries. 

The results were extremely interesting. 

Twenty-three different brands of soap 
were used; but whereas 122 girls scattered 
their choice over 22 different kinds of soap 
—an average of a different soap to every 
§ girls—the remaining 102 girls all used 
Woodbury’s. 

Among the New York debutantes 
Woodbury’s was more than three times 
as popular as any other soap. Among the 
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reel A guest-size set of three Woodbury 
skin preparations, with new large-size 
trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Boston debutantes Woodbury’s was near- 
ly five times as popular as any other soap. 

Forty-three girls said they used Wood- 
bury’s to overcome definite skin defects 
such as enlarged pores, blackheads, exces- 
sive oiliness, etc. 

Seventy-six girls gave the purity of 
Woodbury’s as their reason for using it, or 
its beneficial effect on the skin in general 
cleansing. Two girls used it because it had 
been recommended by their physicians. 

Two points are noticeably brought out 
by the investigation: one is the constantly 
recurring testimony to the purity and fine- 
ness of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. The 
other is the efficacy of the special Wood- 
bury treatments for overcoming common 
skin troubles. 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in 
its effect on the skin 


A skin specialist worked out the formula 
by which Woodbury’s is made. This 
formula not only calls for absolutely pure 
ingredients. It also demands greater re- 
finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordi- 
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Gvests arriving at a supper dance, given fora 
New York debutante, at New York's most fash- 
ionable restaurant on Park Avenue. 

Investigation shows that among New York's 
one hundred and sixty debutantes of the season, 
W oodbury’s Facial Soap is more than three times 
as popular as any other soap. 





nary toilet soap. In merely handling a 
cake of Woodbury’s one notices this ex- 
treme fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is wrapped the booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” containing special 
treatments for overcoming common skin 
defects. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
and begin your treatment tonight. A 
25-cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 








To free your 
skin from black- 
heads, follow the 
Woodbury 
ment on page 4 
of the booklet, “ A 
Skin You Love to 
Touch.” 
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stopped at Katie’s bank, and she had placed 
in her safe-deposit box the properly signed 
and attested deed to all of Billy’s property. 

They had the briefest preface to a honey- 
moon—a ride out into the joyous May green- 
ery of Westchester County, then back in 
town for a wedding dinner that was neces- 
sarily light because of the evening’s work 
before the singing bride. They did not 
know that five minutes after their license 
had been issued, every morning paper in 
the city had reporters out on their trail, 
seeking them through telephoning their ac- 
quaintances; and when shortly before eight 
Katie, followed by Billy, hurried past the 
first-act set toward her dressing-room, she 
was vastly surprised to find the space about 
her door crowded with friends and with 
members of the company. For several min- 
utes she was torn and tossed about by this 
joyously excited mob of her well-wishers. 
Then Madame Ravenal and Lily took pos- 
session of her, each holding an arm. 

“Katie O'Doon!” breathed Madame Ra- 
venal, tears in her eyes. “I’m as glad as if 
Il were your mother! And you, Billy Gor- 
don, I hope you realize how lucky you are; 
you've married the finest girl in town! If 
he doesn’t believe it, Katie, we'll show him 
—we'll show all New York! Come over 
tomorrow, and we'll pick a bride’s outfit 
that’ll put out all their eyes!” 

“Oh, but I couldn't afford to pay for so 
much!” 

“Can’t pay?” sniffed Madame Ravenal. 
“Well, if Billy Gordon is already showing 
himself so stingy, you don’t have to pay! 
The clothes will be my wedding gift. Even 
an ugly old godmother has some rights; 
so over you come.” 

Lily Spencer saved Katie the necessity of 
answering. “Oh, Katie,” Lily exulted in a 
whisper, squeezing her, “I’m tickled almost 
stiff that you came to your senses and 
married Billy! It'll be the making of him. 
And wouldn't I like to see Madeleine For- 
sythe’s face when she learns! The whole af- 
fair has only one sad spot, that I’ve lost 
you.” 

“But you haven't lost me—at least not for 
a while.” And she told them all of Billy’s 
consent to her making no change until her 
season had ended. 

Morris Blum congratulated her warmly, 
and if his old hunger for her now felt any 
pangs, they were not evident in his sincere 
words and loyal bespectacled eyes. And 
Peter Romain congratulated her too. Katie 
was run through by a shiver as his hand 
touched hers, and she swiftly searched his 
face. But in it there was neither mockery 
nor menace. 

The fussy press-agent, flustered by the 
high publicity-value of this sensation, inter- 
ceded in behalf of the waiting reporters. 
But Katie declared, and in this Billy sup- 
ported her, that she would see no reporters 
that night, and none at any other time. She 
finally escaped to her dressing-room and to 
her private thoughts. She was burning with 
an added shame at this part she was play- 
ing. These good friends loved her; they 
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were happy in her presumed happiness— 
and she was deceiving them, was a fraud! 
These same thoughts were accusingly at the 
back of her consciousness all during the per- 
formance—all during the supper which Ma- 
dame Ravenal insisted on giving in her and 
Billy’s honor, and at which Lily and Morris 
were also present—all during the ride with 
Billy to her home, where he parted from 
her just as on evenings before he had be- 
come her husband—during almost all of the 
night that followed, which was the pre- 
cursor of so many similar nights to come. 
Yes, she was a fraud—a sickening fraud! 

And in the dark hours of that night she 
began the study of the further phases of her 
situation—a study that was to be constantly 
with her during the coming weeks. She had 
saved Billy from Madeleine Forsythe; she 
had his money. But what was next? What 
was the ultimate way out? The only justifi- 
cation of her fraud was its complete success. 
By what development of her fraud was suc- 
cess to be gained? 

That night brought her no hint of answers 
to her questions. 


INALLY she slept a little; and she was no 

more than barely awake the next morn- 
ing when Lily burst excitedly in upon her 
with an armful of newspapers. Not for 
years had the stage yielded such a story of 
idyllic love; again love had laughed at bar- 
riers of caste and wealth; again Cinderella 
and the Prince had wed; dingy tenement 
and marble mansion, Cherry Lane and Park 
Avenue, were united by love’s slender circlet 
of gold. This was not the exact language 
of the newspaper romancers, but it was the 
strain in which they wrote. 

Katie looked up from the papers and 
stared in astonishment at: Lily. 

“Oh, that’s only the beginning, old dear!” 
Lily laughed gleefully. 

Katie attempted no response to this. Lily’s 
comment was almost too much for her. She 
looked back at the papers, and she came 
upon a paragraph which said that the elder 
Mr. Gordon refused to comment upon his 
son’s marriage. Till that moment she had 
not even thought of Mr. Gordon and her 
promise to him. She guessed how shocked 
he must be—how he must hate her, how 
this unconsidered complication must em- 
barrass Billy. 

Never was an adored, applauded, smiling 
bride more miserable. The difficulty be- 
tween Billy and his father was yet another 
situation which she must somehow set 
straight. 

Billy called toward noon. He said nothing 
of his father, and Katie asked no questions. 
They lunched together, and he was as de- 
lightful, as delighted, as tenderly exuberant 
as a young husband could be; but she was 
relieved that she had a matinée that after- 
noon and could escape for a few hours from 
her part of the dazzlingly happy bride. 

Her first appearance on the stage at the 
matinée was the signal for such affectionate 
and prolonged applause as she had not yet 
received. There was no mistaking the fact 
that the theater-going class approved her 
romance, and that her marriage was adding 
greatly to her vogue. And—at all this Katie 
writhed inwardly. 

After the performance Morris Blum saw 
her in her dressing-room and spoke for both 
himself and Barney Feinham. “Of course, 
Katie, we’re both mighty happy over your 
happiness. Don't let anything make you 
think we're not. At the same time, you 
understand that your leaving us so suddenly 
upsets some plans that we had regarded as 
fixed. We had counted on keeping you in 
‘Rose Time’ for another season; also I’m 
shaping up another play in which we ex- 
pected to star you Season after next. Both 
these plays have been built to fit you. Now 
we've got to find another actress. What I’m 
driving at, Katie, is this: since we want 
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somebody like you, I wonder if you wouldn’t 
be good enough to help us pick out your 
successor.” 

Katie did not answer for a moment; then 
she spoke in a low voice, her face averted. 
“Why look for my successor when—when 
you still have me?” 

“Katie! What was that?” exclaimed the 
astonished Morris. 

“Have—have I offered to resign?” 

“Why—why, I took it for granted that 
you were going to—that Billy Gordon would 
want that. I—I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t try to understand. Look for some 
one else, if you like—but Morris, privately 
keep me in mind for both those parts. 
You'll do that for me?” 

“Of course!” 

“And, Morris—please don’t breathe even 
a hint of what I’ve just said.” 

“Not a syllable!” he promised. Giving her 
a slow look of wonderment, he tiptoed out. 

As she was leaving a little later, Peter 
Romain stepped quickly to her side. “May 
I see you for a minute, Katie?” 

She halted. “What about?” 

“Business,” he said with soft significance. 
“Our business.” 

- have no business with you, Peter Ro- 
main.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, Katie—and very im- 
portant business. Step back into your dress- 
ing-room, and we'll have a little talk over 
it.” 

“We'll not have a talk, little or otherwise,” 
retorted Katie, and walked away. 

“Oh, yes, we will!” he called after her in 
a sharp tone that sent a premonitory shiver 
through her. 

The audience of that night took Katie to 
its heart as romance’s latest darling still more 
enthusiastically than had the matinée crowd. 
And the following morning there came a 
token of the universal approval which moved 
her even more. This was a letter from her 
father. He wrote in awed respect of her 
in her new position, and yet in simple affec- 
tion. He gave her his blessing, and asked 
for her the blessing of heaven. 

Behind a locked door Katie cried over 
this letter. All the world seemed to be 
uniting to praise and love her for her fraud. 


SHE looked forward with growing eager- 
ness to the day when she was to go out 
and bring her father home. Whatever might 
happen, he belonged to her; never before 
had she felt such need of him as now. 

But after all, Katie did not go for him, 
for when she returned home after a matinée 
on the day before she was to have gone, she 
found her father waiting in the sitting-room. 
There were embraces—new congratulations 
over the marriage—then the explanation. 
Father Burke had been at the sanitarium 
that day, and had brought his old friend 
home. 

Katie leaned in her father’s arms and sur- 
veyed him anew. What she saw thrilled 
her. His skin and eyes were clear; his 
features had the mold of refined but robust 
kindliness; and his fine head, topped with 
its wavy, graying hair, now had a nobility 
that brought tears to her eyes. He was the 
very dream of what she had wished her 
father to be—a dream come true! 

She clutched him again. “Oh, Father, I’m 
so glad to have you again! And Father— 
I’m dying to hear your voice after its rest! 
I’m sure it’s ever so much better. Let me 
play the new song Morris Blum has written 
for you to introduce into your part.” 

“Not just now, dear.” 

“Do you want to come back into the 
show now, or would you rather wait until 
it reopens in the fall?” 

He was the least bit embarrassed. “I— 
well, you see—I think I’m not coming back 
at all, Katie.” 

“Not coming back!” She stared at him 
in amazement. “Father, I don’t understand!” 
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O woman is so highly placedthat she 

can afford to neglect her beauty. 
Personal appearance is vital to her success— 
she cannot allow the usual marks of fatigue 
or exposure to show in her face. I believe 
that her beauty can be thoroughly guarded 
by a daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


INT to another woman in the world 
today whose beauty, powerand vibrant 


personality are equal to those of Marie, 
Queen of Roumania! 


“A tall, majestic figure, hair of red-gold, 
a round white throat, flashing violet eyes 
and long lashes sweeping demurely the 
rose-leaf of her lovely cheeks.”” One who 
knows her well describes her thus. 


Granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
cousin to the King of England, to the 
Queen of Spain and to the late Czar Nich- 
olas of Russia, she has lived from birth in 
the midst of the great affairs of Europe. 


At sixteen she became the bride of the 
fortunate heir to the Roumanian throne 
and entered upon the vivid life of the Balkans. 

Today, in spite of the responsibilities of 
state-craft, Queen Marie is still extraordinarily 
beautiful. She is known as the queenliest queen 
in Europe just as her daughters were called the 
prettiest princesses— before they married kings. 

A womanly woman as well as a queen—and 
one to whom many things have come because 
of her own beauty—Queen Marie feels that 
“No woman is so highly placed that she can 
afford to neglect her beauty. Personal appear- 
ance is vital to her success—she cannot allow 
the usual marks of fatigue or exposure to show 
in her face.” 


ORE and more, women are realizing 

that the woman who is careless of her 
personal appearance is practically never a suc- 
cess. Yet thoughtfully chosen toilet prepara- 
tions and regular daily care are all one needs 
to keep the skin fresh and clear. 


Years ago one manufacturer devoted his 
laboratories to perfecting the two creams that 
answer the vital needs of the skin. Today 
the famous Pond’s method is used everywhere 





Her Majesty, Marie, QuEEN oF RouMania 


A recent portrait by Philip A. de Laszlo, emi- 

nent European artist. Queen Marie is called 

“the mother-in-law of the Balkans,” having 

married her two eldest daughters to the Kings of 
Greece and Fugoslavia. 
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Below, silver boxes from Tiffany and Company, 

filled with Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams, 

sent by the Pond’s Extract Company as a gift 

to Her Majesty, are reproductions of early 

American silver boxes in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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hat the most beautiful Queen in Furope 
=! says about the care of the skin - 


x 


by women who, because of high position, 
tax their skins the most and yet must 
keep them loveliest. 

Every day, and especially after any ex- 
posure, a thorough cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Smooth a generous quantity 
on your face and neck. The pure cream 
works deeply into the pores, cleansing 
them of all impurities. Wipe the cream 
off with a soft cloth. It will bring with 
it the excess oil, powder, dust, and dirt 
your skin has been collecting all day. Re- 
peat the process. Now notice how fresh 
and clear your skin is. Finish by dashing 
with cold water or rubbing with ice. If 
your skin is very dry let Pond’s Cold 
Cream stay on all night. 


ND then, to protect your skin and as a 
foundation for powder, use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. Smooth in just a light 
film, enough for your skin to absorb. 
Now notice the limpid freshness of your 
skin; how soft and smooth it is to the 
touch, how captivatingly lovely to the eye. 
The delicate greaseless Vanishing Cream 
protects your skin, keeping it fresh and 
untired. And you will be delighted with 
the smoothness with which rouge and pow- 
der, which go on next, now blend—and stay. 
Begin today, to follow the method the beau- 
tiful Queen of Roumania so heartily commends. 
Your beauty like hers, can be “thoroughly 
guarded by a daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 
You will be enchanted to see how quickly your 
skin looks fresher, more youthful—with a fresh- 
ness and youthfulness you can keep. The Pond’s 
Extract Company. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon today for 
Sree tubes of these two famous creams and a little 
folder telling you how to use them and what 
famous beauties and society leaders think of them. 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept.D 
133 Hudson Street, New York. 

Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
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“You see, since you've married, of course 
I thought it would be better if I were else- 
where. And so—and so—” 

“Please go on, Father!” 

“Father Burke thought—he asked me— 
I'm going to be with Father Burke, dear.” 
“With Father Burke! Doing what?” 

“Tt seems almost sacrilegious—for the man 
I’ve been—to say it. You know the church 
is what I was trained for. At last I’m going 
into its services—as a lay worker. Father 
Burke has made me think I might help him 
with some of his groups. He wants me 
later to take over some of his talks, the 
ones he calls his lay.sermons. I do not feél 
at all worthy, but I am going to do my 
best. If I do any good at all, it will make 
me very happy. I hope you don’t object, 
Katie, or think I’m altogether presump- 
tuous.” 

Her eyes again filled with tears as she 
realized the full meaning of his words, and 
as she sensed their full significance to him: 
after twenty-five years of wandering through 
life’s byways, he was at last finding his way, 
in a humble capacity, to be sure, into that 
service which had called to the warm spirit 
of his early youth. 

“I object—I think you presumptuous!” 
she said in an awed, quavering whisper. 
“Father, I think it all too wonderful for 
words! And oh, I'm sure you're going to 
be all that Father Burke thinks you're going 
to be! I'm sure!” 

Holding each other's hands, they spoke 
further of his hopes, and of the arrangements 
for his physical comfort. It appeared that 
Father Burke had had a room waiting for 
him in the West Forties, in the heart of 
the region that was to be the scene of his 
future labors, and that he was already in- 
stalled therein. When finally they had to 
part, it was with the understanding that 
she was to come on the morrow to help him 
transform his room into a home. 


EXT day she was there, and the day 

after that, and the next. She welcomed 
those busy hours when she was her father’s 
housekeeper, not alone for the happiness they 
gave her, but for the relief they afforded 
her from her own problems. 

Although these days when she was per- 
force the smiling bride were long, hard days 
for Katie, yet they passed with a rapidity 
that was secretly terrifying. There were 
hours each day with Billy; her réle of bride 
was daily more difficult, but she managed to 
keep within it. Peter Romain made several 
other attempts to see her, but all of these 
she evaded. Her popularity with her audi- 
ences increased with every performance; and 
Lily Spencer's prophecy of the country’s in- 
terest in her romance proved to be an ex- 
travagant underestimation. Morris Blum’s 
publishers set additional presses to work and 
yet could not supply the demand for “The 
Heart of Katie O'Doon.” 

Such was the sum of these last days. And 
during every hour of them Katie’s thoughts 
and fears were directed toward the day of 
her accounting: what should she do then? 





“The Outlaw” 


The story of his exploit has 
been written by a man who 
knows his North as he knows 
the palmof his hand. It will 
appear in an early issue over 
the familiar name of— 


GEORGE MARSH 











Chapter Twenty-six 


E closing of “Rose Time” had been 

abruptly fixed for the first Saturday in 
June. The play might have been continued 
throughout the summer with fair success, 
but Barney Feinham explained that the 
management preferred to end the run while 
the play and Katie were at the crest of 
popularity, rather than let the production 
run on with the risk of its sinking into 
neglect during the trying hot months. This 
explanation might not have seemed so inade- 
quate had it been known that Feinham was 
yielding to the orders of Madame Ravenal, 
and that Madame Ravenal was but yielding 
to the urgings of her silent partner, the im- 
patient Billy Gordon. 

Katie approached these final hours with 
a frantic dismay the like of which she had 
never before known. She was no nearer 
than on her wedding-day to seeing a clear 
way through her inevitable crisis. She 
thought of seeing Billy face to face and con- 
fessing the truth. She thought of setting 
down the facts and motives in a letter to 
him, and perhaps vanishing forever out of 
his ken. She thought of making her confes- 
sion to his wrathful father, to whom she 
had given a promise which she had broken. 
But she shrank from all these procedures; 
she seemed utterly unable to stiffen her de- 
termination to giving so vast a pain for 
which she had no anesthetic. 

Then it was that Katie realized the vast 
difference between launching a plan born of 
driving desperation, and with only its initial 
steps clearly in mind, and developing that 
plan practically and guiding it onward to 
its successful completion. She had begun 
something she could not finish. She had 
written a play, now being performed and 
moving swiftly to its close, and for it she 
had no final act. 

In this state of frantic helplessness and 
desperate indecision Katie remained, right up 
to the time she stepped upon the stage that 
Saturday night which ended the run of 
“Rose Time” and which was also to end the 
period of delay granted her by Billy Gordon. 
In the audience was Billy Gordon, waiting 
to claim her for their honeymoon after the 
last curtain; and beside him sat Madame 
Ravenal, warm with maternal emotion, wait- 
ing to send her off with kisses. Her father 
had said that he would be in when the play 
was over, to start her and Billy on their 
honeymoon with his blessing. Katie feared 
that she might stumble and lose her way 
among her lines that night, she was so 
unconscious of what she was doing; but the 
discipline of her hundreds of repetitions of 
the réle carried her safely along; and at 
the end the audience, which believed it 
was giving Godspeed to a bride, gave her 
an ovation that was also its blessing, and 
went away romantically uplifted by the 
gratitude and happiness of her smiles. 

At last Katie was in her dressing-room, 
dizzy, palpitant. Billy would appear any 
minute; her respite was at an end. And 
still she did not know what was to be her 
procedure. 

She was barely settled at her dressing-table 
when there was a knock at her door. She 
could not at once answer. The knock was 
repeated. 

“See—see who it is, Mary,” she directed 
her maid. 

The maid went to the door, and returned 
with a card, saying: “The assistant stage- 
manager brought it.” 

The card was that of Billy Gordon. 

“Mary,” Katie breathed in a dry voice, 
“find Mr. Gordon, and—and ask him please 
to wait for a few minutes.” 

The maid went out. Katie wildly tried 
to force herself to think, but the respite she 
had asked ended just as it had begun. The 
door opened; a man’s footsteps sounded; 
the door closed. Katie could not look about. 
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“I thought,” she forced in a dry whis- 
per, “I thought I asked you to—to wait.” 

“You did, but surely you knew I’d man- 
age to see you sometime.” 

The voice was not Billy’s. She whirled 
around. 

“Peter Romain!” 

“At your service, Miss Katie O’Doon,” he 
acknowledged with a mocking bow. 

She stared. He was in the costume he 
had worn in the finale—tight black satin 
shorts and snug black silk jacket, and wide- 
brimmed, coin-hung, black hat, supposedly 
belonging to some _ unidentified Spanish 
period; and leaning against the white door, 
and smiling triumphantly at her, he looked 
a younger and more graceful Mephisto. 

“You'd better leave,” she ordered. “Billy 
will be here at once.” 

“He’s sent you word?” 

“I've just received his card.” 

“My card, if you please—although, until 
I helped myself to it, it was the property 
of Billy. Pardon the old stage trick, dear 
Katie,”—he inclined his head in ironic peni- 
tence,—“but I had to see you, you know, 
and since you had persisted in refusing to 
see me as myself, I was forced to use the 
name of some one else as a key to gain 
admittance.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool! And please leave 
—you have no business with me!” 

“I speak the honeyed language that flows 
naturally from my lips, dear friend of my 
childhood,” he went on, continuing his vel- 
vet grandiloquence because he saw it irri- 
tated her as he had intended. “And I have 
no business with you? Why, Katie, Katie, 
how can you be so forgetful!” 

“You'll get out, Peter Romain, or I'll 
have you put out!” 

“You wouldn't be so inhospitable, Katie 
—not to an old friend who has come to 
wish you honeymoon wishes, and incidentally 
to talk a little business. But for fear you 
might—” He locked the door, put the key 
into his pocket and moved toward her. 
“That’s better. A momentary impulse will 
not now be so likely to nullify your natural 
hospitality.” 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 


A= exaggeration, all flippancy, went from 
his manner. His voice snapped at her. 

“You know very well what I want! 
You're leaving tonight—this is my last 
chance. Did you think you were going to 
slip away without seeing me, without squar- 
ing with me? Not much! I’ve come for 
my share, and I’m going to have it!” 

“If you please, your share of what?” 

“Don’t stall! My split of what you're 
getting out of Billy Gordon!” 

“You're crazy, Peter Romain! 
a penny from him!” 

“Cut out that bunk! I know better! If 
you wouldn't see me, Billy Gordon would. 
He’s a friend, and he thinks me his friend. 
So when he was mooning about you, I got 
out of him that he’d given you everything. 
And given it to you before the marriage. 
To get you to marry him, I bet! Oh, but 
you played safe!” 

For the moment she was silent. 

“You're even deeper and smoother as a 
dollar-grabber than I thought you, Katie 
O’Doon, and Billy Gordon is a far easier 
sucker than I believed a sucker could ever 
be. To get a boob lovesick and tap him for 
his entire roll, a ten-million-dollar roll—you 
belong at the head of your class, Katie!” 

To have tried to convince Peter of the 
truth would have served no purpose. In 
his cynicism he would not have believed her. 
She had to limit herself to speech he would 
understand. 

“Even if I did get all that you say, you 
have no right to a share in it,” she declared. 
“So again I ask you to get out!” 

“No right, you say!” he cried, his lean 
face thrusting close to hers, his fingers curv- 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha 


When you board, Fels-Naptha 
shows especially how helpful 
itcanbe. With water of any 
jon = mapa ge Fels-Naptha will 
safely and thoroughly wash 
the handkerchiefs, under- 
things and stockings that you 
may want to cleanse daily in 
your room. 


What temperature for 
wash water? 
Use water of any tempera- 
ture with Fels-Naptha. Boul 
clothes with Fels-Naptha, if 
yu wish. You are bound to 
get good results. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go, no matter 
whether the water is cool, 
lukewarm or hot. 








There are lots of women who get an extra cleanliness in 
their clothes—a brighter, sweeter cleanliness. For they use 
Fels-Naptha, and have its extra help. 


Some women keep on with just soap. Others frequently 
switch from one form of soap to another. They haven't yet 
realized that by using Fels-Naptha they can get such beautiful 
results with less work. But the millions who do use it, know 
that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


With naptha and splendid soap working together in 
Fels-Naptha, you get extra washing value that you cannot get 
in any other form. Easicz work. Clean, sweet, wholesome 
clothes. And a feeling that you’ve done a wash you’d be 
proud for your neighbors to see! 


When you prove the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha 
you'll want to use it for everything—from sheets and shirts 
to your finest things. For general household cleaning, and 
dishwashing, too. 


The first step is to get a bar or two from your grocer. 
Then, like the millions of women who already “swear by” 
Fels-Naptha, you can prove for yourself the extra helpfulness 


of the Golden Bar. 








iginal and apth Fels-Naptha’s extra cleaning ability. Send 2c in stamps 
Ieee , TEST for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton, 
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P tie you trying 
y-\ lo acquire some- 
ones else type 
of beauty? 


* simply cannot be done! : 


P< Gara 


The skin needs not cos- 
metics and complicated prep- 
arations but merely a mild cleans- 
ing agent that will release and 
preserve its own normal health 
and glow. 

Resinol Soap is ideally cleans- 
ing and refreshing. Its gentle 
action thoroughly rids the pores 
of dust, soot, germs, etc., which 
interfere with their normal ac- 
tivity, and mean ruin for the 
complexion. 

Its rich color and distinctive 
fragrance come naturally from 
the healthful Resinol properties 
it contains —those properties 
which are causing Resinol Soap 
more and more to take the place 
of the ordinary, highly perfumed 
soap whose strong odor is only 
too often a cloak for mediocre 
quality and harmful ingredients. 

If your complexion is now marred by 

blackheads, blotches, roughnesses, 

etc., apply Resinol and see how 
quickly it clears them away. This 
soothing, healing ointment has been 
successfully prescribed for years for 
skin disorders. Itching rashes, slight 

or serious, chafings, or the smart of a 

burn, cut or sore quickly respond to 

its first application. No home should 


be without it. Resinol products sold 
by all druggists. 


RESINOL 
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ing into talons. “You listen! I planned 
all this in the first place. I gave you the 
idea. The idea was mine. I've helped in 
the game, even if you didn’t know it. And 
I’m going to have my split, or you—” 

“You’re not going to have the split of a 
penny!” she interrupted. “If there was a 
game, I put it across myself. You did not 
help me one bit. So there’s no reason for 
my splitting.” 

While they spoke, there had been a knock 
at the door, then a rattle, but neither had 
heard it. Peter's face darkened with fury, 
and his black eyes flashed with an evil fire. 

“So, you would try that on me! You'd 
take my idea, use it, then drop me over- 
board! You damned double-crosser! You 
think you can get away with that trick— 
you think you can put that over on Peter 
Romain? Well, you can’t! Either you split 
with me, or I'll blow sweet Katie O’Doon 


| higher than a thousand heavens!” 


“How, Peter—how?” she taunted. 

“Tl tell Billy Gordon!” 

“Tell him—please do! Billy knows all 
about me from the time I was a washer- 
girl down in Cherry Lane up to the present. 
A lot of secret past I have for you to base 
your blackmail on!” 

“But I'll tell him something else! He's 
love-blind now, but he’s no permanent fool, 
and when I tell him of your talking the 
scheme over with me, and when I drive 
| home how you played him for a sure-thing 
| sucker, his eyes will open, and he'll see you 
for exactly what you are!” 

“Tell all that if you like!” she cried, her 
slender figure defiantly erect, her eyes blaz- 
ing scornfully into his. “Now I'm tired of 
all this, and you’re wasting your time! So 
understand this, for it’s final: You're not 
going to hold me up for one dollar, one 
dime, one penny! And now get out of here, 
you pickpocket, you imitation blackmailer! 
Get out!” 

At this the rising fury in Peter Romain 
swept into full possession of him, and he lost 
himself. He clutched Katie’s wrists with 
steely fingers, his dark face convulsed with 
wild passion. 

“You'll pay, damn you!” he cried, ruth- 
lessly twisting her arms so that they seemed 
to be unscrewing from agonized shoulder- 
sockets. He had her locked in such a grip 
that she had no chance to struggle, much 
less to fight him back. “You'll pay! You 
| can’t double-cross me and not pay! If you 
| wont pay money, I'll take it out of your 
bones, your pretty body!” 

“Help! Help!” she cried. 

“Shut up!” His right hand loosed a wrist 
long enough for his open palm to strike 
savagely across her cheek; and then he had 
the wrist again before her half-paralyzed 
arm could jerk it to safety. His face glow- 
ered with an unreckoning rage. “Shut up! 
That was only a mild sample! Just remem- 
ber, you double-crosser—I’ll find ways of 
twisting you till the day you die!” And he 
gave her arms a further twist. 

“Help! Help!” she cried again. 

“Shut up!” he raved, in his rage forgetting 
where he was. “No, shout as much as you 
like! Shout your pretty head off—shout 
your pretty voice out—shout, damn you—” 

“Help!” she gasped once more. “Help!” 











ATIE was facing the door, and just then 
she saw it open. Peter, his’ back to it, 
heard and saw nothing. In the doorway 
appeared Billy Gordon. Billy crossed the 
room in a step, seized Peter's shoulder, 
flung him about and swung a blow to Peter’s 
jaw that sent him floundering to his knees. 
“Katie, Katie!” Billy cried, taking her in 
his arms. “What was Peter Romain up to?” 
“He used—your name—to get in,” she 
panted. “He demanded money—if I wouldn’t 
pay, he—said he’d expose me to you.” 
“And I will!” shouted Peter, who had 
come groggily to his feet. 
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“Nothing from you, Romain!” thundered 
Billy. He looked quickly back at Katie. “I 
heard some of it through the door, Katie. 
I was at the door several minutes ago, but 
it was locked and I couldn’t make my 
knocks heard. I sent for the house-manager 
and his passkey. But what I heard I didn’t 
get quite straight. Don’t tell me anything 
you don’t want to, dear, but if you can tell 
me—what did Peter Romain threaten to ex- 
pose to me? On what grounds did he de- 
mand money? Why did he attack you?” 


ows had regained something of her breath 
and her control. “He claimed that I had 
married you through a scheme, and he 
claimed that the scheme was his own. He 
demanded money for helping along my al- 
leged scheme to marry you. I refused. He 
then threatened to expose my trick to you 
if I didn’t pay. When I still refused, he 
became furious—and you saw part of what 
he then did.” 

“Romain!” breathed Billy with ominous 
huskiness, shifting Katie entirely into his 
left arm and advancing a pace with clenched 
fist. “Get ready—I’m going to beat the very 
life out of you!” 

“Come on!” invited Peter, now utterly 
beyond all caution or restraint. “Come on, 
you poor simpleton, you poor boob! But 
before you try to beat me up, get wise to 
something. What Katie told you is true all 
right, but it’s only the nice part of the truth, 
and only a third of the truth! If you don’t 
want to be a worse fool than you are, you'll 
get all the truth while you still have the 
chance!” 

“I'd believe nothing that came from you!” 

“You're afraid of the truth!” taunted 
Peter, his face a malignant leer. “You poor, 
dumb, blind boob—afraid to learn how a 
show-girl has made you into the biggest 
joke of the last dozen years!” 

“Hear him, Billy, please,’ Katie impul- 
sively spoke up. 

“Listen to his slander, Katie? Why, there’s 
not a streak of truth in all that dog’s body!” 

“But please let him talk. I'd rather have 
him say his very worst in the open, so that 
there'll be no danger from him again.” 

“All right,” Billy yielded. “But, Romain, 
make your lies short!” 

“What I'll say to you will be short in 
words, but it'll be long enough in substance 
to last Billy Gordon all his life!” retorted 
Peter. With his eyes glittering with ex- 
pectant triumph and the desire to inflict 
pain, he seemed the perfect figure of the 
devil’s advocate. “There was a trap set for 
you, and I was behind the game at first, and 
its purpose was to clean you out of a big 
piece of your money. But Katie sprung that 
trap alone and grabbed all you’ve got. I’m 
not asking you to believe that now, for I 
know you wont, you saphead. Why, you—” 

“I told you to make it short!” interrupted 
Billy. 

“You listen to this, then, and let all its 
meaning sink in: why did Katie insist upon 
getting all your fortune in her hands before 
the marriage, if she were not playing a sure- 
thing game? If you are not an utter idiot, 
just that one item of her procedure will 
make it plain to you that she was after your 
money solely, that she was none too certain 
about your after-behavior, and that she was 
taking absolutely no risks. That sort of 
procedure is definite proof of the sure-thing 
gambler, the sure-thing swindler, the smooth, 
sure-thing woman out to get a man’s money 
through some trap. If a woman wasn’t that 
sort, and if that wasn’t her game, wouldn’t 
she at least be willing to trust the man she 
claims to love until after she was married 
to him? Let that idea soak in! Let that 
idea talk to you!” 

“Any more of that stuff?” ominously in- 
quired Billy. 

“Yes! Take her unwillingness to be your 
wife even after she was married and had 
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“My reat rrovsze was chronic constipation, which had caused pimples, acne and frequent headaches... 
Skeptical, I began to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. Then—afier a little over a month—the miracle 
became an established fact: pimples gone, headaches gone, acne fast going, and no more constipation.” 

E. H. Howarp, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Ghe PRICE of HEALTH 


For a few cents a day thou- 
sands have found again the 
freshness, the vigor of youth 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole sys- 
tem. They aid digestion—clear the skin 
—banish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 
muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy... Eat two or three 
cakes a day before meals: on crackers— 
in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For 


Vt OLE RELIEVE AMLOM Mi A 


“ Asasperaxer for my party in 1920, I rushed heedlessly from 


eae, 
. . . * 
state to state until an outraged nature exacted retribution . . . I PR 


sought out a famous specialist for some magic. Here it was! 
‘Fleischmann’s Yeast; three cakes a day.’ In two weeks my appe- 
tite had returned; in six, I dared to face my mirror again with 
clear eyes. I no longer know what anemia and skin troubles mean. 
My daily cake of yeast has become a rite and a symbol of a more 
vital existence.” 
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Miss Atma B, Sasse, Brunswick, Mo. 


constipation especially, dissolve one cake 
tn hot water (not scalding) night and morn- 
ing. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 
And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Department M-15, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 
eo (LEFT) 

Arrrer years oF surFERING from a disfigured 
face, due to chronic acne, and after prolonged 
treatment, I was persuaded to use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I started with two cakes every day. To 
my great joy there was an immediate improve- 
ment. Continued daily use of yeast overcame the 
unsightly condition of my face and it is now clear 
of blemishes.” 


Miss Heten W. Youne, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“For years 1 nave rovcut a chronic constipation. I began 
eating Yeast merely to satisfy a friend. At the end of two 
weeks, my chronic constipation and dull headaches had begun 
to disappear. Now I am absolutely normal. As supervising 
nurse in the health department of a large utility company 
I find constipation one of the most common ailments. I con- 
sider yeast the best remedy I can advise for it.” 


Miss Gaye Ponp, R. N., Chicago, III. 
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“It suits me, 


and I’m hard 


to please!” 


Some smokers are apparently easy to 
please and easy to suit in their pipe 
tobacco. There are plenty of brands for 
them. 


Edgeworth is made to suit the hard- 
to-please smoker—in fact, for those who 
might call themselves connoisseurs, if 
pipe-smokers ever did apply so high- 
sounding a term to themselves. 


Mr. Burrow, while modestly regret- 
ting his avowed lack of equipment as a 
testimonial writer, speaks volumes in 
one trenchant sentence. 


Here is his letter: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen, and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I'd dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I'm hard 
to please! 

This—after many unsatisfactory attempts 
to suit my sensitive palate. My records of 
purchase will bear me out that it satisfies 
me, and I'd go a long way for Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Burrow 


Edgeworth in a way is similar to the 
kind of men you form decided opinions 
of—perhaps favorable, perhaps un- 
favorable. But the point is, the very 
character of such men forces you to a 
definite opinion, one way or the other. 


Edgeworth is pretty much that kind 
of tobacco—smokers either like it im- 
mensely or not at all. 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 8D South 
2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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your money! Any sane man would have 
seen through that. Her excuse to you that 
it would interfere with the show was only 
a stall. Living with you as your wife would 
not have interfered with her work. Her 
true reason was she didn’t want to be your 
wife! And why should she be, when she 
already had everything that she wanted out 
of you? Let that sink in! Doesn't that 
convince you of what she is?” 

“You are through?” Billy demanded. 

“Isn't that enough to show you, you in- 
fatuated fool? Then—then—by God, listen 
to this!” A wild idea had just flashed into 
his maddened brain, and he thrust savagely 
out with it, a stab in the dark. “Listen to 
this! She not only has refused to be your 
wife, but she has never intended to be your 
wife! At this moment she intends never 
to be your wife! You think you are about 
to start on your honeymoon, but if you go, 
you'll go alone! Yes, you'll go alone!” 

“That's quite all?” 

“Yes, and it’s enough—you blind fool!” 

Billy’s voice trembled with contemptuous 
rage, vast yet suppressed. “I was a fool, 
all right, when I chose a rat for a friend— 
but I haven’t time now to wipe that rat 
out.” He turned his back on Peter, and 
looked down on Katie, who was still in the 
crook of his left arm. “Come on, dear; it’s 
time for us to go.” 

Peter, following up his chance shot, sprang 
forward and faced the pair, his desire to 
hurt unsated. “You don't believe me?” he 
taunted. “Then ask her questions on the 
three points I've made! Ask Katie O’Doon!” 

Billy reached out and flung him aside. 
“Come on, Katie.” 

“You don't dare ask her those three ques- 
tions—you don’t dare ask her!” mouthed 
Peter. 

Katie had not moved at Billy’s pressure; 
it was as if she were suddenly anchored, had 
become a dead weight. 

“Come on, dear,” Billy repeated. 


“T—I—” she breathed. 

“Anything wrong, Katie?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” put in Peter. “She's afraid to 


answer you! And you don't dare ask her!” 
“JI—I—just a moment, Billy,” she whis- 
pered. 


PALSY had come swiftly upon her. It 
had not been brought on by Peter’s ac- 
cusations; they had left her unmoved. It had 
been induced by Billy’s repeated “Come on.” 
Those words had jerked back to her the 
briefly forgotten crisis. Its desperate last 
minute was now immediately before her, and 
she was still without a plan. In her dizzy 
chaos she had, as might a drowning person, 
just two fixed ideas: she was not going, could 
not go, with Billy; and somehow, whatever 
might follow as the other results, she must 
adhere to that element of her original idea 
which was aimed at the saving of Billy, and 
she must still direct that element as before. 
“Anything wrong, Katie?” Billy asked 
again. 

“She’s afraid to answer you!” Peter drove 
in tauntingly. “Because if you asked those 
three questions, and she answered, it would 
smash everything between you!” 

“Be still, you rat!” Billy thundered at 
him. “Katie, Katie—what is it?” 

She disengaged herself from his arm, and 
moved half a pace away. She shivered as 
one chilled by an unearthly cold. She 
gazed at Peter Romain in dread and fascina- 
tion. For a moment she was an inanimate 
figure. Her mind, all her senses, were 
drained away. And then—and then they 
flooded swiftly back, and with them they 
brought a dawning idea that took her breath 
anew by the swiftness, the cauterizing keen- 
ness, with which it might end everything. 
That idea had been stirred into instant life 
by Peter Romain’s last taunt—that her 
answers would smash everything. 
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Her dawning idea was as desperate, as 
unconsidered, as unforeseeing, as had been 
her original idea which had led to her pres- 
ent situation. She had no time for think- 
ing; she had only time to act. 

“Katie, Katie—what is it?” Billy insisted. 
“What is the matter? Why don't you 
answer ?” 

“She’s troubled by my three questions,” 
taunted Peter. “Let her answer them, Billy 
Gordon, and you'll get a jolt that will jar 
your eyes open and keep you awake the rest 
of your life!” 


ATIE blinked at him. Peter’s last sen- 

tence repeated itself in her brain, but it 
did not then carry Peter's meaning. A jolt! 
That might be the very thing to awaken 
the real Billy. A terrific jolt—one whose 
impact might almost blind him with its first 
pain. 

Again Peter was speaking. “She knows 
I’m right, Billy Gordon—that’s what’s the 
matter! And since you don’t dare ask her 
my three‘ questions, Ill ask her myself. 
Katie—” 

“Keep out of this, 
Billy. 

“If you trust her, Gordon, you shouldn't 
fear anything she says. Katie, first ques- 
tion: When you demanded Billy Gordon's 
money in advance of marriage and as a con- 
dition of marriage, wasn’t your purpose in 
that to make absolutely certain, while he 
was in an infatuated mood, that you got 
his money ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Katie. 
true answer. 

“Katie, that’s not so!” cried the startled 
Billy. “That's not so!” 

Katie kept her white, strained face averted 
from him and fixed unwaveringly upon Peter 
Romain. Peter was as much surprised by 
her admission as had been Billy, but he 
did not show it. 

“Katie, second question: Your excuse 
about the marriage relation interfering with 
the show, was not that pure bunk and just 
a stall to gain time?” 

“Yes,” breathed Katie. 
gave a true answer. 

“Katie—my God!” whispered Billy, going 
very pale and staring at her. 

“Katie, third and last question: From 
the very first has it not been your intention 
never to fulfill your marriage contract and 
really be his wife? And is it not your 
present intention not to go away with him 
tonight as his wife?” 

“Yes,” breathed Katie. And for the third 
time her answer was the literal truth. 

“Katie, you don’t mean that?” gasped 
Billy. “That’s not true? You’re—you’re 
just—just joking?” 

She turned on him a face that was empty 
of blood. But her eyes were quite steady. 
She was using control; but if beyond that 
she was doing any acting, it was entirely un- 
conscious. 

“What I have said—is all true,” the dead 
and formal words came from her lips. “I 
am not—not going with you. You must 
accept—these facts.” 


Romain!” warned 


And that was a 


And again she 


“Katie! I don’t believe you—I don’t be- 
lieve you!” he cried out in agony. “It’s just 
a joke, Katie! Only a joke! That must be 


the explanation! Katie, isn’t that the ex- 


planation ?” 


UT it was Peter Romain who obliged 
with an explanation, raucously and joy- 
ously. “Don’t you see it yet? You've been 
trimmed by a gold-digger! Your Katie O’- 
Doon is the smoothest, most thorough-dig- 
ging gold-digger this town has ever known. 
You're cleaned out, and she’s through with 
you. You're excess baggage. You're an ex- 
hausted and abandoned mine. Understand 
all that, and everything is explained to 
you!” 
If it were possible, Katie went yet more 
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who expects an addition 
to his family 


HERE are a hundred books 
T for your wife, sir; there are 

no books for you. Great au- 
thorities guide her along the heights 
of motherhood. For fatherhood 
there is little guidance; yet what 
responsibilities modern fatherhood 
involves! 


We say modern fatherhood because 
the world is different. Time was 
when a new little life added no ap- 
preciable burden. Food was cheap; 
clothes were cheap; schools were 
cheap; help was cheap; and the 
older children looked after the 
younger. We have left behind for- 
ever the world in which things were 
cheap. 


What it costs 


Twenty years ago it was estimated 
that the cost of raising a child to its 
sixteenth year was $2,500. 


Today the cost is $5,000. 

Twenty years ago the average cost 
of a college education for a boy or 
girl was $2,000. 

Today the cost is $4,800. 


The earning of money is not the 
sole, or even the principal obligation 
of fatherhood. But it is vital. You 
want this little boy or girl of yours 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


lle Castlereagh St., Sydney 


In Canada: 


to have as good a chance as you had 
—a better chance. You are think- 
ing about that very much in these 
serious days. 


May we contribute to your think- 
ing? 


A shorter path to the top 


For more than sixteen years it has 
been the privilege of this Institution 
to help men shorten the path to suc- 
cess; to increase their earning power, 
to make them masters of the larger 
opportunities in business. More than 
250,000 men have profited by this 
training; some of them live near 
you. 


Thru texts, lectures, problems, and 
personal advice the Institute gives 
its subscribers that broad knowledge 
of modern business principles which 
fits men for the high places—and 
the high rewards — of 

business. 


The Institute does not 
train men to be special- 
ists. By giving a man a 
working knowledge of 
every department of 
business, the Institute 
fits him to direct the 






Out of our experience we have pre- 
pared a book entitled ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.” This book con- 
tains a chart by which you can defi- 
nitely plan and forecast your busi- 
ness progress during the next six 
months, twelve months, eighteen 
months, two years. We should like 
to send you this book—free, by 
mail, and without obligation. 


A definite plan for you 


It is a cheerful, helpful book. It 
proves conclusively that a man’s in- 
come can be increased by a definite 
addition to his business knowledge; 
and it points the way. 


Your wife is reading the book of 
motherhood. 


This book is a father’s book. It an- 
swers the question, “How can I be 
sure of money enough for the fine 
big things of life?” In the interest 
of this son or daughter for whom 
you hope so much, send for it 
today. 


Make a definite plan for yourself 
Start today by mailing this coupon 


New York 





specialists in those de- 
partments to his profit. 





C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


SE... 0<0+<400- . 


Business 
Address . 


Business 


Send me the booklet, *‘Forging Ahead in Busi 
ness,"’ which 


1 may keep without obligation. 


Please write plainly 
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| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


[| 280 Astor Place 
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Know more about brakes. Read 
“Braking Safe” a mighty valu- 
able —also readable — booklet. 
Free. Write for a copy now. 
Dept. RB-4 
MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
WALPOLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


white at Peter’s loathsome words, but she 
attempted no denial. She had taken her 
part; she had to adhere to it. 

“Katie,” Billy whispered hoarsely after a 
moment’s pause, sickening horror and pain 
in his eyes. “Katie—oh, Katie—that—that 
can’t be true!” 

“I think—you’d better go,” was her re- 


you'd better go, Billy!” echoed 
Peter, smirking. “The lady is quite through 
with you, so run along!” 

A brief flush came into Billy’s cheeks. 
“When I go, Romain,” he gritted, “it will 
be after you, even if I have to throw you 
| out !”” 

“I'll save you that trouble, Gordon, for 
I’m entirely finished here.” He moved to 
| the door, but at it he turned with his mock- 
| ing smile. “Before I go, dear friends, permit 
me to inform you that I'm not yet through 
| with you two. This nation, through the 
| kindness of its newspapers, is going to have 
the chance to laugh at you, Billy Gordon, 
|as the century’s best joke! The man who 
married an ex-tenement girl, a show-girl— 
trimmed out of all his money by her—then 
neatly dropped by her into the ash-can! 
What a roar from the country! And the 
sweet, idolized Katie O Doon, the most re- 
cent Cinderella,-the latest of these every- 
body’s sweethearts—what will her devoted 
admirers think when they learn from the 
papers that her proper title is Katie, the 
Queen of the Gold-diggers? Oh, what a 
smash! Oh, what a story—what a story!” 
“There’s a law for libel, Peter Romain!” 
| warned Billy chokingly. “You give out any 
such story, and you'll feel the teeth of that 
law! And you remember that Katie O’Doon 
is still my wife!” 

“What is the purpose of a law, unless 
it be to stsmulate methods for its evasion? 
Even libel laws! I shall be in no danger— 
nor will the papers. And now, dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon, blessings be on you, and 
may you live happily forever after!” 


war in which millions of foreigners slew and 
were slain by millions of natives. Earth- 
quakes, floods and prairie-fires raged in all 
quarters of her, and her cosmos was in cata- 
clysm. The doctors and the nurses could 
only stand outside and watch like neutrals. 
Lydia wrung her hands and prayed, and 
Bret paced the corridor outside as useless 
and as frantic as a husband whose wife is 
in travail. Joel did not even know that 
she was ill. 

It was for long a question whether or 
not what was called Niobe would ever an- 
swer to her name again. 

During the World War the influenza had 
slaughtered more soldiers than the Germans; 
but this prostrate girh survived by some 
unexplainable luck. 

When the invaders were expelled from the 
regions as littered with their corpses as the 
fields about Verdun, she was a graveyard 
of despondency. The lethargy was followed 
by the irascibility of convalescence. She was 
aS mean as a snake, and knew it, and could 
not help it. When even the patient Bret 
was driven to a protest against her insuf- 
ferable cantankerousness, Niobe sneered: 

“I've no doubt you'd like it better if I 
had had the decency to die. But I didn’t, 
and I’m not going to. I’m going to get well, 
just to spite you.” 

“Oh, honey, honey!” Bret cried, and drop- 
| ping to his knees wept and kissed her hand. 
| Whereupon she slapped him in the face. 

At last the doctor bade her good-by and 
she was able to sit up, to eat and to be 
wheeled about. She became an angel again, 
a saint of meekness and gratitude for the 
least attention. She learned to walk again 
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With a profound bow and with a wide 
flourish of his hat, Peter Romain was gone. 

Billy and Katie gaxed at each other for 
several moments in silence. Then Billy 
managed a slow whisper through dry lips: 

“Is this—is this really all there is to 
be said?” 

“This is all,” she whispered back. 

She had expected him to explode in wrath, 
to berate her, curse her. But he did not. 
It would have been easier for her to bear 
had he done so. Instead he bore himself 
much as he had done on that night in her 
apartment when he had proposed to her and 
she had rejected him with lashing words— 
only now his unspoken pain was ten times 
more eloquent. He did not even refer to 
his lost fortune; perhaps it was so unim- 
portant that it then had no place in his 
mind. Death seemed to settle upon his gray 
face, and killing agony to fill and overflow 
his eyes. Those pain-brimming eyes held 
upon her for yet another moment; then he 
turned and very quietly went out. 

Katie sank in two slow, stiff hinges into 
her chair, and gazed into her mirror at a 
face as coldly and staringly dead as had 
been Billy’s. Numbly she knew what she 
had done. But she had merely held to the 
essential lines of her original course; she 
had seen no other way. And Billy in time 
would forget the hurt and be the better 
for it all. 

But—but, it now rushéd in upon Katie, 
the three times she had answered with a 
yes each true in itself, had united in their 
obvious implications to form a colossal lie 
And that lie had sent Billy from her forever! 
And she—and she— 

“Oh, Billy—Billy !” she cried in a whisper 
And then her control gave way, her head 
fell into her folded arms, and at last her 
tears loosed their wild flood. 

(This fine story of a daughter of the slums 
and of her brilliant after-career reaches its 
climax in the ensuing instalment. Do not fail 
to read it in the next, the May, issue.) 





DESTINY 
(Continued on page 83) 


on legs as feeble and as unscholarly as an 
infant’s. 

She was more frenzied than ever to re- 
turn to her career, and limped back to 
Kaledin and asked him to receive her 
into his school again. She felt that she was 
stronger than she had ever been in all her 
life, because strength was a new thing and 
power a fresh gift from heaven. 

She was not yet aware that her heart had 
broken under the strain of the long war. 
It was concealed from her for yet a while 
that she could never be the peerless athlete 
she had dreamed of being. She had joined 
the innumerable caravan of men and women 
who must get through the world somehow 
with incomplete machinery. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


HEN Niobe found Kaledin, he was at 

a desk working out a new dance 
somewhat as a general lays out a battle. 
Before him matches were aligned to repre- 
sent the coryphées, and he shifted the stiff 
little sticks about as their positions changed 
in his fancy. 

He looked up when Niobe approached, 
recognized her with loud cries of welcome, 
embraced her and danced about her and 
made her believe that she had come back 
from the grave just in time to save his next 
recital from ruin. He must read to her his 
libretto for the ensemble. She was not 
scholar enough to see what he meant, but 
his fervor warmed her, and she felt that she 
was where she belonged. 

When he had finished the scenario, he 
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For Ten YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back 
to the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 
concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


Donose BrotHers Detrroir 


Donvse Brotrers (Canada) Limited 
WAL KERVILLE. ONTARIO 
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cried with more modesty than his bare words 
suggested: “Is not that the grettest bit of 
genioos you ever heerd? 

“Is not God good to come to me to ex- 
press Himself through me—my body—my 
brain—my beautiful pupils? Oh, is not God 
good to put this in my poor brains?” 

He was a modest man. He gave credit 
where it was due. 

He discussed with Niobe the part she 
should take in his pageant. Above all, she 
must not tire herself out. She must not 
overtax her strength, but let it come back 
gradually. He knew that she had been 
working too hard, and he warned her further 
that if she did not take care not to con- 
centrate too much on the same exercise, she 
would develop great knotty muscles in her 
so pretty legs. 

He offered her for her solo on the great 
night her choice of two poems he had com- 
posed. He described and enacted them with 
such enthusiasm that he seemed to be the 
child whose moods he pictured. 

The first was the dance of a little girl 
who sees the ocean for the first time. In 
the other dance, the same child caught her 
first glimpse of the stars. 

As Niobe watched Kaledin’s stocky figure 
playing at infancy and throbbing with sym- 
pathy for exquisite moments of life, she felt 
a surge of pity for him and for: herself and 
for the incomputable waste of this world’s 
pathos and delight. 

She was convinced that the dancer's art 
is the sheerest art of all, because it can be 
least recorded. It is the body’s truest voice, 
its own rapt contemplation of itself, the 
passing moment telling itself farewell. But 
she was afraid to attempt the realization of 
either of Kaledin’s child portraits. She felt 
too old, too wise, too cynical. She could 
be gay but not with innocence any more, 
and she could not be altogether happy, since 
she knew too well how soon she would be 
sad again. 

When Kaledin saw that she could not see 
herself as one who discovered the ocean and 
the stars, he thought a moment, then pro- 
posed the dance of the gamin, a ragged 
newsboy, a flippant bootblack mocking at 
all the great ones, ridiculing even his own 
cocky flippancy. 

She laughed at Kaledin’s antics, but she 
shook her head. It was not for her. She 
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was a gamine at heart, but her long illness | 


had depleted her stores of derision. She 
sighed: 

“If I could, I’d like to do something very 
beautiful—wildly beautiful, terribly full of 
life.” 

Studying her narrowly a moment, Kaledin 
cried: 

“IT got! 
thinking on for years. It is not much to do, 
but everything to feel. You do this right 
for me, and you are famous in one night.” 


You shall do a dance I been} 


He described it to her and enacted it, | 


and she caught fire from him. She ran to 


the dressing-room and tore off the street- | 


suit and the silken shackles which, for all 
they were so few, were too many for her 
impatient limbs. 


OR weeks Niobe devoted herself to 

preparation. She was determined to 
reach the heights in painting with her own 
figure the theme Kaledin had given her to 
give life to, his evocation from the past. 

The appearance of spontaneity and of un- 
restrained, unequaled enthusiasm could only 


| be achieved if all her muscles and all her 
thoughts were trained to their possible. 


When she was too worn with her exercises 
to raise her leaden feet, she lay on a couch 
and read over and over the textbooks Kale- 
din had written. They were his gospels and 
hers. Among the high aims of his religion 
were these: “To bring grace of arms and 
body; to give a courtly dignity; to induce 
relaxation and freedom from self-conscious- 
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ness; to call out expression; to make the 
dancer feel every part of the body, so that 
it seems as if the soul had spread out from 
the heart and infused life into each mem- 
ber.” 

These were the law and the prophets. But 
the ritual included countless difficulties that 
must be made easy. Niobe must perfect the 
articulation of her own joints till they moved 
at lightning speed. And all the time her 
heart, her physical heart, kept up an ominous 
protest. It would seem to stop short in the 
midst of some high endeavor, and she would 
drop in a heap to the floor. Or it would 
bolt and run like a propeller out of water 

It frightened her so by its unmanageable 
whims that she grew afraid of it. She 
would not frighten Lydia with her fear, but 
she could not always remember not to 
clutch at her left breast and stare into space 
in blind wonder whether or not this were 
the end of all. 

When Lydia cried out in alarm at her, 
she explained one day: 

“You know how the man in the quick- 
lunch window—the buckwheat-cake man- 
flips the flapjacks up in the air and catches 
them on his scraper? Well, that’s how my 
heart acts every now and then. Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to drop dead some day when 
I'm all up in the air?” 

It was Lydia’s nature to be terrified for 
everyone who was at ease, and to be ut- 
terly calm when another was in a panic. So 
now she refused to be upset simply because 
Niobe was upset. She answered: 

“Humph! Don’t flatter yourself! Re- 
member the time I thought I had heart dis- 
ease and galloping consumption and felt so 
nice and romantic and pine-away-ish? And 
went to the doctor to receive my death- 
sentence? And he said it was only gas in 
my stomach and gave me some pills and 
told me to cut out all starchy foods? Re- 
member? Well, omit potatoes and bread 
and things like that, and you'll be all right.” 

It was prose. Lydia reduced everything 
to prose. But prose is reassuring at times, 
and for everyday use as much more com- 
fortable than poetry, as plains are more con- 
venient than mountain-tops. 

So Lydia laughed off Niobe’s fears, and 
blinded her unwittingly to an occult danger 
Niobe reduced her rations and increased her 
toil, and when her heart misbehaved, she 
growled at it: 

“Beat, damn you, beat!” 

She grew ‘leaner and more gristly, her 
cheeks more peaked, and about her eyes 
was that sad look of the overtrained athlete. 

The only one alarmed was Bret. He would 
call of an evening, and finding Niobe read- 
ing her textbooks, would take them from 
her and hold her hands while he talked of 
the outer world which Niobe quite forgot 

While he was talking, she paid him little 
heed, but would soon be up and doing stunts, 
bending herself far backward with her chest 
high and her head hung to the rear till her 
neck was all but broken. 

“Go right on talking—Mamma’s listen- 
ing,” she would say, and then take a foot 
in both hands and make an apparent effort 
to unscrew her leg or twist it from her body 
as one wrings a drumstick from a turkey 

Bret would cry out in angry pity, rise 
and seize her and hold her in his arms, to 
keep her still, only to find that she was 
pointing her toes or stretching her insteps 
behind his back. 


Chapter Thirty 


S for Joel, he thought of Niobe always, 

and saw her never. He imagined her 

at every evil activity, but never conceived 
the tasks she set herself. 

Soon after she turned him out, he called 

at the school again, but the messenger who 
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took his name up to Niobe found her surly 
with failure at her bar-work, and she an- 
swered curtly: 

“I’m not in! 
calls.” 

Joel went away and came again, only to 
receive at once the announcement that she 
was out. The third time he asked when 
she would be back, and an evasion excited 
his suspicions. Continued rebuffs convinced 
him that she had exiled him from her pres- 
ence forever. 

This woke in him a more fervent resolve 
to deliver his message of repentance, and 
rescue her from perdition in spite of herself 
and the dancing fiends about her. The next 
day he reappeared at the door of the school 
and was told by a new servant that Niobe 
was in, and then by another servant that she 
was out. He was tempted to force his way 
past the guards to the elevator, but he did 
not know what floor to find her on, and he 
decided to lie in wait for her. 


I’m never in when that idiot 


HE season was full of the symptoms of 
the disease called winter, and the air 
was acrid. His mood grew gusty as the wind 
that kicked up the dust and swept old news- 
papers against the feet. It was late on an 
early twilight when at last Niobe came out 
with a troop of girls. She bade them good- 
by and stood at the curb, motioning for a 
taxicab, since Lydia had the car—was using 
it to pay a long list of duty calls that Niobe 
had refused to attend to. 

A taxicab came out of the hurlyburly as 
if it had been a divinely sent chariot, but 
Joel beat it to her side and touched her on 
the arm. As she turned a jaded face to 
him, he mumbled with some truculence: 

“They told me you weren't in, but I knew 
you were. So I waited.” 

“Yes?” was all her comment, and with 
that insulting lift in her voice like the lifted 
nostrils of a sneer. This offended Joel 
mightily, and he demanded: 

“Did you tell ‘em to tell me you were 
never in?” 

Her fatigue emphasized her indifference as 
she answered: 

“Maybe I did. Why?” 

The directness of the thrust scattered his 
anger, and he asked with meek dismay: 

“Don’t you want to see me?” 

“Why should I?” 


This was incredibly humiliating, and he 
stammered: 

“What you got against me?” 

“Nothing especially. But I can’t know 
everybody in New York, can I? I don't 
suppose I have the right to choose my 
friends, but as a matter of fact, I have 
none. I ‘haven't time for anybody. I’m 
only a working-girl.” 

“A working-girl! Humph!” he humphed. 

To Joel, seeing Niobe slim, sleek and 


_spotless in her afternoon frock, her preten- 


sions to being a working-girl were a joke. 
He laughed at her and repeated his derisive: 

“A  workin’-girl! Well, if you're a 
workin’-girl, I’m a prima donna.” 

She did not deign to: justify herself, but 
tossed her head and made to enter the cab. 
He laid on the door an arm like a bar of 
steel as he growled: 

“You listen to me now.” 

With a strength that astonished him and 
left him nonresistant, she ripped his hand 
away; glared at him and snapped: 

“Will you kindly go to hell?” 

He gaped stupidly till she was inside and 
the taxi-dfiver, reaching back, had slammed 
the door. + The: jar woke him, and he pro- 
tested: 

“Oh, no I wont! 
go there.” 

But Niobe had nodded to the driver, and 
the taxicab sprang forward on a lurch that 
sent Niobe back with her knees in air and 
flung off Joel's clutching fingers. 


And I wont let you 


E started in pursuit, but the sidewalk 
was crowded, and after knocking aside 
several women, he took to the street. Here 
a bus like a huge two-storied electrical hip- 
popotamus bawled at him and grazed him 
as he leaped aside in front of a limousine. 
Avoiding that, he was struck by the radia- 
tor of a rickety, asthmatic, overheated fliv- 
ver, so lightly that it did not knock him 
down, though he had to cling to the hot 
radiator till he could recover his balance. 
The_pain in his” blistered hand took his 
mind for an instant from his problem of 
escape, and a taxicab whizzing round the 
flivver like a scudding beetle struck him and 
bunted him against the fender of a gigantic 
truck. 
Its speed was so slow that though it 
knocked -him down he drew his feet away 
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from its monstrous double wheels before it 
spread them flat on the pavement. 

On all fours Joel scurried to the curb and 
drew himself upright by clinging to a lamp- 


His heart was sick with terror, with the 
grazing of death and with wrath at Niobe. 
He no longer wanted to save her, but rather 
to put an end to her. She had scorned his 
high ideals, snubbed his democratic manhood 
and cursed his devotion. She had almost 
caused him to lose his life and had made 
him the laughingstock or at least the gaz- 
ing-stock of the mob. 

Had Joel found a weapon in his hand 
and Niobe within reach of its muzzle, he 
would have murdered her with a furious 
joy. He would have responded to that 
fanatic blaze of ruthless righteousness which 
was giving the American people an unheard 
of preéminence in the history of murder. 

But he was saved, as countless others 
have been, by the lucky distance between 
opportunity and desire. He might have felt 
happier for the moment if he had seen Niobe 
where she lay back in the taxicab appar- 
ently as lifeless as if Joel’s very thought had 
been a telepathic bullet in her breast. 

Fatigue from a long and weary day had 
fagged her limping heart to such) weakness 
that when her wrath at Joel’s impertinence 
called on it for further blood to supply the 
demands of her emotional struggle, it gaves* 
up the battle as an overdriven horse foun-* 
ders in the shafts. ye 

When the taxi-driver stopped in front* of 


her apartment-house and opened the doors “y: 
for her, he thought he had a corpse for =~? 


passenger. Her inert body had been jolted > 
down until she lay in a heap upon the floor 
and across the seat. i.” 

He had to call the doorman to his aid 
to lift her out and carry her to her apart- 
ment. There Bret was waiting to drag her 
off by force to a dinner and a theater for 
her relaxation. He took her from the door- 
man’s hands in wondering horror. She was 
pitifully light in his powerful arms, and yet 
so heavy against his heart that he could 
hardly carry her in to where Lydia stood 
wringing her hands. 

(This most remarkable of all Mr. Hughes’ 
novels comes to some of its most interesting 
episodes in the next installment. Be sure to 
read it—in our forthcoming May issue.) 


THE LATE MR. WALLER AND THE WOW 


away abstractedly, head bent in meditation. 
He did not yet fully realize the complete ease 
with which his phantom presentment faded 
through solid barriers. Therefore he had 
walked right through the corridor wall and 
int6 Janet’s bedroom, and turning to take 
a last glance at the pier-glass in the hall, 
had found himself confronted by a startling 
painting by Thevenaz, in a _ narrow gilt 
frame. Shadowy hand rose to scratch—or 
to try to scratch—shadowy head. Then 
Wilbur turned again. 

“Slightly informal, of course,” remarked 
Janet, clearing her throat bravely, “but I 
don’t mind if you don’t. Good evening!” 

The ghostly bachelor opened his mouth. 
He was absolutely taken aback, overcome 
with tremendous confusion. Good heavens, 
what had he done now! But also he was 
hypnotized by the bright uplifted face of the 
Wow under its tossed bronze mane. He felt 
that he ought to be blushing violently—if 
he could have blushed. Yet he just stared 
at her. He had no power of motion. 

“Have a nail—oh, no, that’s crass of me; 
but wont you sit down?” asked Janet. 

Wilbur shook his head mutely. 

“Do you—I don’t suppose the modern 
ghost rattles chains any more, or anything 
like that?” 


( Continued from page 77) 


Again the negative movement of the late 
Mr. Waller's head. 

Janet gracefully blew smoke at the ceiling. 

“The funny part of it is, I’m not at all 
afraid of you,” she stated frankly. 


HE embarrassment of Mr. Waller was 

painful. Before his demise, he had come 
into but little actual contact with the 
younger generation—for all his opinions; 
and now this evening! 

“You must be the person I thought I 
saw down on the porch,” continued Janet 
pleasantly. “But as I say, I don’t mind, 
though I’m feeling pretty grummy just at 
present. But do sit down!” 

It was again principally Greek to Wilbur, 
and as he gazed wildly about, his eye met 
certain carelessly strewn garments that in- 
creased his extreme confusion. He really 
didn’t know which way to turn. And the 
young lady was smoking! 

From somewhere he found a veice. How, 
I don’t pretend to explain. But in acquir- 
ing it, he followed precedent more ancient 
than the instance of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. Wilbur’s spectral voice, however, 
was not nearly so impressive as that of the 
elder Dane. It was merely a hoarse and 
agitated whisper, rustling like dry leaves. 


“I really do beg your pardon! I—” 

But Janet was beginning actually to enjoy 
the situation. Nevertheless, pity stirred in 
her at that diaphanous voice. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed kindly. “But really, don’t stick 
there like a canceled stamp! I'm a perfectly 
proper young lady! Only, you see, I’ve 
never seen a real ghost before; and, besides, 
I've already had a rather strenuous evening. 
I'm afraid you're flinching at my being such 
a smoke-eater. What—er—generation did 
you belong to?” 

“I—I'm afraid I miss some of your ref- 
erences,” bowed the late Mr. Waller. “I— 
it’s—this is—I am—er—you know, I really 
shouldn't stay here at all.” 

At the same time warm appreciation filled 
him because she saw and recognized him, 
and held him in conversation. 

“But I know you mean to be kind,” he 
faltered. “Really, I—er—I had no intention 
of intruding. It has all been an accident. 
It seems very irregular—” 

“Why, it is very irregular, old dear. But 
it doesn’t seem to be your fault; nor is it 
mine. So why be so ill at ease? After all, 
you're only a ghost—but that’s tactless of 
me. Still, you are, and you might have 
scared me pink, mightn’t you? Only you 
haven’t. In fact, I like you. What’s your 
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opinion, by the way, of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle?” 

“You are, may I say, a most attractive 
but a rather amazing young lady,” gasped 
Mr. Waller. “I—lI find myself, you see, in 
an excessively peculiar position. I am, as 
you say, merely a ghost; yet this is my old 
home; and therefore you must be the daugh- 
ter of my second cousin, Lewis Trubee. 
You are—are you not—Janet?” 

“I am,” said Janet, surprised. ‘“But—oh, 
then you're Cousin Wilbur! Why, in this 
family your name is thrice blessed! Why, 
you poor old dear old thing!” 

“Thank you! But IF think.that the em- 
phasis,” Mr. Waller returned, slightly hurt, 
“the emphasis upon my years might, under 
the circumstances, be, shall we say, omit- 
ted ?” 

“You're right, of course! One gets into 
horribly careless habits of speech. - But your 
tubes seem all choked up. I could offer 
some aspirin—only—” 

“Thank you again; but I fear it would 
be quite useless. Doubtless,’ added Cousin 
Wilbur, “I shall recover my ordinary voice 
in time, though I cannot be positive. But 
meanwhile, really, I continue to feel my in- 
trusion so grossly unwarranted, that I—but 
oh,” he cried suddenly, with a wild wist- 
fulness surprising even himself, “oh, you 
have been kind! You have seen me, you 
have talked to me; you don’t know what it 
means! So I do hope that you may do so 
again, at some more auspicious time, per- 
haps—under, shall we say, more decorous 
circumstances—” 

With that he melted right through the 
dressing-table. Janet dropped her cigarette 
with a startled “Ooh!” upon the ash-tray on 
the table at the foot of her bed. The glow- 
ing end had burned her fingers. 

“Well, of all the— Don’t you Jove it! 
What a perfectly priceless old thing! Cousin 
Wilbur!” she murmured. “My great-grand- 
aunt! He’s the absolute kitten’s ankles! 
Cousin Wilbur! And spiritualistic phenom- 
ena nowhere! Shades of Eusapia Palladino! 
I do entreat you!” 

She gave up the riddle after several ex- 
cited tossings of her curls. Her head 
whirled, but her nerve-responses being in an 
exceedingly healthy condition, vast sleepiness 
suddenly and completely supervened. At 
ten-thirty next morning she was still bliss- 
fully slumbering. 


HERE was a big party on at the Tre- 

monts’: dancing, jazz, golden eblongs 
of open veranda window, close-pressed 
couples within swaying and shuffling, strut- 
ting and countercrossing to the riot of trap- 
drum, saxophone and clashing cymbals. On 
the veranda steps and the lawns, bright col- 
ors of summery evening-frocks, splotches of 
white shirt-front, dark coats and white flan- 
nels, bobbing lantern lights, firefly glints of 
cigarettes; a deep line of parked cars 
stretched along both sides of the quiet 
street without. 


For a man nevah knows when a 
woman gwine change huh mi—ine! 


Crash—sandpaper shuffle—hoot and wail 
—tomtom thud—and the rhythm swelling 
forth again, louder, more delirious: 

Oo-oh, Baby, don’t 
maybe— 


It was the second night since Cousin Wil- 
bur’s début as a revenant. He was peering 
from between two cone-clipped fir-trees in 
the shadow of a high box hedge. And lo, a 
great change had come over the spirit of his 
dream! The hilarity, the ebullition, the 
superabundant vitality of the younger gen- 
eration, had “got him” at last. He was be- 
ginning to renew a youth he had never 
really experienced. His life on earth had 


say mo; say 


been a matter of careful prescription and 
proscription. His first contact with the world 
again, after the violent brain-storms of ob- 
livion, had given his whole spiritual nature 
a shaking up. He was beginning, as one 
might say, to fizz. He was actually giving 
way to ghostly gayety. Indeed, though it 
may seem malicious to reveal it, the late 
Mr. Waller was hopping on one foot and 
snapping phantom fingers in the shadow of 
the firs, intoxicated with the kaleidoscopic 
spectacle of jazzing, strolling, singing and 
petting youth. Oh, if his old earth-life 
could have seen him now! A number of 
times he had circled the house, skulking in 
deep shadow and behind trees and bushes. 
Festivity was at its height, and his spectral 
eyes had missed no manifestation of it. But 
now he had just time to slip into a small 
arbor to avoid approaching footsteps and 
voices, as Thayer Stearns and Janet came 
down a terrace. They seemed to be stroll- 
ing together fairly amicably. 

“Geordie’s not here tonight, then?” Janet 
was saying. 

; “No,” returned Thayer levelly, “Geordie 
isn’t.” 

“Why not, I'd like to know.” 

“Um—probably too—oh, how should / 
know!” Thayer became grumpy. 

“Well—shift gears—do you believe in 
ghosts, Thayer?” Janet asked. 

She was in green and silver on this occa- 
sion, seeming father like the water sprite of 
some fantastic fountain in Elysium. 

“Why, no, of course not. That’s all rot. 
Why ?” 

“Pretty positive, aren’t you? 
not tell you my dream!” 

“Dream? Why, yes, tell it!” 

“No.” She studied him. “I guess you're 
too much a non-ghoster. Still—remember 
evening before last ?” 

“When you set me down so hard about 
Geordie ?” 

“Yes. I had a conversation with a ghost, 
after I'd left you.” 

“What’s that mean? Sarcasm?” 

“No. It’s a fact. He was an awfully 
nice old boy—strolled into my room by ac- 
cident, turned out to be my late Cousin 
Wilbur.” 

“What! What’s this, Jan? 
you’re not serious ?” 

“I certainly am. 


Then I'll 


Of course 


Only maybe it was a 


dream. Only I don’t think so. It’s both- 
ered me ever since.” 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Jan! You know 


perfectly well, if you’re in your senses, that 
there really aren't ghosts. Or have you be- 
come a convert to the Ectoplasm Experts? 
That’s a good one—a ghost of your cousin! 
But let’s talk sense!” 

“How horrid of you, Thayer! You al- 
ways do manage to irritate me so! Besides, 
I wont have you speaking disrespectfully of 
my late Cous—oh!” 

Janet suddenly gripped his arm, uncertain 
whether to laugh or to scream. “Oh—look 
there !” 

“Where? What?” 

Cousin Wilbur had ventured an indiscre- 
tion. This new nearness of Janet had been 
too much for him. It was she indeed! He 
longed, beyond all reason or sense, to be 
part of the festivity of this summer night. 
He had stepped gallantly forth from the lit- 
tle arbor and bent himself in a most courtly 
bow. 

“There!” gasped Janet. “There he is!” 

“Who is? What on earth’s come over 
you, Jan?” 

“Co-cousin Wilbur! 
front of the arbor!” 

“Oh, perfect rot! There’s nobody there. 
You ought not to have haunted that punch- 
bowl!” Thayer gibed. 


AT that instant Cousin Wilbur experienced 
a complete revulsion of feeling toward 
the tall, conceited, self-centered young man 


Right there! In 
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who stared so scornfully right through him. 
Stupid young oaf! 

“Thayer Stearns! Don’t shout that way! 
He'll hear. Consider his feelings!” 

Thayer turned, staring at her. 

“Honestly, Jan, you’ve been punishing the 
cocktails too heavily this evening—or it’s too 
many cigarettes!” 

He suddenly walked right through Cousin 
Wilbur, into the arbor, and thrashed about 
with his arms. 

“Oh, indeed! Is it! Well, this is the last 
word I ever exchange with you—ever, ever, 
ever! You—you absolute dumb-bell!” 

Janet started away as if stung, and flitted 
up the terrace. 

Cousin Wilbur, dispersed (as you might 
say) by this outrage, made a literally super- 
human effort to collect himself. Thayer 
cried: “Janet! Janet!” 

But she had reached the higher lawn. And 
as she reached it, and turned blindly, run- 
ning away from the house, in her mingled 
late alarm and more immediate mortifica- 
tion, an underslung gray car slid up outside 
the boundary hedge of the grounds on a side- 
street. A low voice called: “That you, Jan?” 


She hastened to the hedge. “Geordie! 
But aren’t—aren’t you coming to the 
dance ?” 

He shook his head violently. “But, oh, 


Jan, can’t you come for a ride? I want 
to explain—I need you—I’ve been cruising 
around, hoping—” 

Without even answering, she ran to a side 
gate. Thayer, in hot pursuit, saw her flit 
through it. He came to the hedge just as 
the sports model leaped away from the curb 
and turned off into the main road. He gave 
vent to a ripe and round exclamation. 

Cousin Wilbur, a few yards _ behind 
Thayer, still quivering through all his phan- 
tom anatomy with seething resentment, took 
in the situation instantaneously. He had fol- 
lowed, contemplating some sort of spectral 
assault-and-battery upon this _ incredibly 
gauche flesh-and-blood ignoramus. But curi- 
osity replaced the impulse, and new interest 
in Janet. So the late Mr. Waller simply 
wafted through the hedge and around the 
corner into Geordie’s gasoline trail, not with- 
out a ghostly “Ha! Ha!” that he hoped 
might be hollow enough to electrify Thayer, 
if the idiot could only hear it! 


Qracr ERS command unimagined speed of 
locomotion when necessity goads. A mo- 
ment later Cousin Wilbur was snugly en- 
sconced in the extra tire at the rear of 
Geordie’s roadster. The easy adjustment of 
one’s anatomy to almost any material situa- 
tion was one privilege, at least, conferred by 
being a phantom! As they turned into com- 
paratively open country, the strangely re~ 
juvenated bachelor found that he could easily 
overhear the conversation in the seat ahead 
of him. 

“This is what I wanted to tell you, Jan— 
but absolutely between you and me. You 
see—well, you see, Father’s mind’s been fail- 
ing for the last two years. Naturally, we've 
kept it a dead secret, but this spring he had 
several seizures, and I had to cut out Har- 
vard and come-heme. The Dean’s the only 
one who knows why. Well, as you know, 
we were away this spring; you didn’t see 
me around. We were trying other physi- 
cians, change of scene, everything. Things 
became mighty serious. Mother's simply 
been through hell. Poor Father began to get 
entirely out of hand, for all we could do. 
Well, four days ago, after consultation with 
the best medical opinion, we had to commit 
him to this institution. It’s a good place— 
‘private sanitarium,’ they call it. Well, after 
that, I took Mother over to Aunt Martha’s 
at Hazlehurst, about ten miles from here. 
Naturally, she was prostrated. After all, it’s 
she that I’m principally concerned about. 
My uncle’s there, her brother; and she has 
a nurse, and all that. : 


ee ee 
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“But the other night, after supver, I felt 
my nerve sort of going. You know! The 
reaction had set in. So I told them I was 
going to take the car out for a run. Well, 
I cruised over this way, and as luck would 
have it, I ran into Dick Rhodes and several 
others. I needed a drink badly—you can 
imagine! They gave me a couple of shots. 
They meant all right, but were getting pretty 
lit themselves, I guess. Said it would be all 
right for me to come up to the Country 
Club dance. I told them no, but that I'd 
drive them over. Well, we stopped at sev- 
eral places. I never meant to crash in like 
that—lost my grip; that’s all. Since then, 
to forget it, I guess I’ve been sampling the 
squareface some. But you know the rest; 
I barged in and ruined myself. And you 
were the only one who was white to me, 
Jan—the only one who gave me the benefit 
of the doubt!” 

“Oh, Geordie! But, good heavens! But 
you poor old egg! How can I tell you! 
I fought with Thayer, you know. He 
said—” 

“Yeah! I’ve heard something today of 
what Thayer’s been saying. But he doesn’t 
know. Only, even if I'd wanted to come to 
the Tremonts’ tonight,—which I naturally 
don’t, under the circumstances,—what he’s 
been saying would have had me queered. 
Long as I’ve known ’em! But I suppose 
sooner or later everyone'll know—” 

“You don’t mean to say—” 

“No; I shouldn't have said that, Jan. 
Forget it! Only I’m not quite myself. Any- 
way, I guess they'll all know soon.” 

“Geordie! But how can I tell you! It’s 
been terrible for you!” 

“Oh—life, Jan! And Mother’ll rally, they 
say, now. You know how a thing like that 
is. Sad as it is, it’s a certain relief after the 
awful strain. You don’t know how bad— 
But he really suffers no pain. I’ve been with 
Mother all day today, reading to her, trying 
to take her mind off things. They wanted 
me to get out—get a change this evening. 
I went over to your house first, wanted to 
explain. They told me where to find you. 
But I couldn’t go in..... You were so 
darn white that awful night—and I’m so 
sorry !” 

“Oh, Geordie! What in time! You good 
old egg! Why, I was only halfway decent. 
But I had a hunch—” 


HEY were silent for a space now, in the 

idling underslung car. They were sliding 
past a strip of woodland. The moon was a 
feather of silver floating in the blue night 
sky. 

“Geordie, I only want to say again how 
sorry I am. But Geordie, listen!” Her 
voice was low and serious. Flapperisms 
seemed temporarily to desert her tongue. 

“It—it may seem awful, and awfully silly 
—after the things you’ve told me—but—I 
tried to tell some one tonight, and he—but 
I do so want to tell you—” 

“Yes. What is it, Jan?” 

“Well, it’s—it’s such a strange experience 
I had the other night—” And she told him 
simply and straightforwardly of the past- 
midnight meeting with Cousin Wilbur. To 
his slow nodding, she added the incident of 
the late incredulity of Thayer. He- did not 
Jaugh or sneer, and she loved him for it. 

“Of course, next morning, I didn’t know 
what to believe. If it was really Cousin Wil- 
bur the other night, and tonight too, I know 
he thinks I’m—oh, hard-boiled and all sur- 
face-chatter and not a darn thing to me but 
the war-paint. I can’t still quite credit it. 
Could you? Buttonight— Oh, Thayer made 
me so angry! If you'd seen the dear old 
ghost, so sort of jaunty and sporting and 
pitifully polite, bowing there! But of course 
this all must sound to you like a lot of 
goulash !” 

“No. I don’t know, Jan. How should I? 
I've seen some one I loved fighting a lot 


worse phantoms. I don't know. I don’t 
know anything any more. I used to be as 
flip as they come—cocksure of myself. I 
don’t know now.” 


[* had certainly been an evening of min- 
gled emotions for Mr. Waller. At the 
moment he felt a gush of the most outra- 
geous sympathy for the two young idlers in 
the gray car, one a youth who, by his own 
admission, h.d been drinking heavily for the 
past two days, the other a frivolous Wow of 
the most pronounced variety. Were the old 
standards and the old conventions sliding? 
Why, the spectral elderly bachelor seemed 
even to waive objection to the emphasis 
upon his age, conveyed in certain recent re- 
marks! 

“To—to come back to myself, Jan,” 
Geordie was saying, “I—I intend to get down 
to work. We've got money—it isn't that; 
but I’ve come to realize a littlk— It may 
sound deadly, but after all, why should they 
think,” he burst out vehemently, “why 
should the damned world think that just be- 
cause the young like a good time and a lot 
of song and dance for a while, and to take 
a few hurdles and shake a leg—why should 
they think that we none of us can get any 
grip on reality, have any guts to meet real 
life when it hits us between the eyes! 
They've got another think coming—you’re 
right they have! Why, I’ve known plenty 
of fellows, and girls too—” 

The roadster had gathered momentum 
again as a result of Geordie’s earnestness. 
But suddenly came an explosion, an explo- 
sion which propelled Cousin Wilbur's dia- 
phaneity completely clear of the extra tire, 
and in fact, across the road to the fence. 

“Whew!” he heard the youth exclaim. 
“Blow-out for sure! Well, isn't that the 
double-barreled luck for you!” 

The gray car ground to a halt. Geordie 
disengaged himself and surveyed the stalled 
sports model even as Wilbur hastily whisked 
behind some brush. 

“Good Lord, Jan!” groaned the young 
man, examining. “Got to put a new shoe 
on this baby! Right now! Sorry.” 

The girl was standing beside him. 

“Can I help you with the jack?” 

“No, thanks; look out—get your pretty 
dress spoiled! I'll have everything fixed in 
a minute.” 

He was groping in the tool-box, unfasten- 
ing the spare. For a moment or so he 
worked strenuously. Then the offending 
wheel was jacked up, and he began to change 
tires. 

Wilbur could not be sure just exactly how 
it happened. They had stopped opposite a 
particularly dense and gloomy strip of trees. 
From this boskage it must have been that 
two figures appeared by the car with a com- 
plete sudden noiselessness that should have 
appealed to Mr. Waller as an apparition. 
One rough-looking customer was round the 
vehicle behind Janet in an instant, and had 
pinioned her arms, even as the other towered 
over Geordie. “Stick ’em up, Jack!” a harsh 
voice snarled at him. 

At that, Geordie displayed both daring 
and presence of mind. From a half-kneeling 
posture he struck violently upward with the 
heavy monkey-wrench he held. Luck was 
with him. The bandit’s gat dropped without 
explosion from a crippled hand. Next in- 
stant the boy and the taller man were locked 
in combat. The second gunman relaxed his 
hold on Janet and started toward his mate, 
just as the latter twisted Geordie away with 
one hand and regained his gun with the 
other. 

It was Wilbur’s moment. By heaven, they 
should see him! 

The ghost of that elderly, precise, neat- 
featured, dry little gentleman, to whom in 
real life any part in so violent an affray 
would have seemed an utterly fantastic im- 
possibility, particularly in his present state, 
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whose every sense of the decorous and digni- 
fied would have been shaken and shocked 
unutterably by the participation he now 
achieved—he suddenly leaped, smoke-hued 
and spectral, from concealment by the road- 
side, and projected himself directly at the 
startled gunmen. Simultaneously he found 
his ghostly voice in a hair-raising siren wail 
that would have done credit to the eeriest 
of steam calliopes. His eyes glared; his spec- 
tral teeth gnashed; his arms waved wildly. 

“Woo-00-o00h! Woo-oooh!” 

The effect surpassed his fondest hopes. It 
was instantaneous. For a second all com- 
batants hung mute—electrified, staring. Then 
with yelps of sulphurous imprecation the 
two bandits turned and ran. The road lay 
white and long in the moonlight. They 
dwindled rapidly in the direction away from 
Port Whittington, sobbing convulsive curses. 
They stumbled, fell, rose again, sprawlingly 
= a fence, and disappeared across the 

elds. 


EORDIE had tumbled over the tool-box 

and was just rising. Janet crouched, 
her face covered with her hands. Now she 
swayed up, her eyes riveted upon Wilbur, 
who stood vaporously in the road, phantom 
fists clenched, trembling through all his im- 
material being. 

“Jan!” cried Geordie, and rushed to her. 
Frankly and fiercely he clasped her in his 
arms. Then he turned, discovering the di- 
rection of her fixed stare. 

“It’s Wilbur again—that was Cousin Wil- 
bur!” breathed Janet. “Can you see—” 

“Yes, I see him,” gasped Geordie. He took 
a step forward. The late Mr. Waller's voice 
came strangely. 

“I—I hope you will pardon me! Those 
miscreants—” 

“Why,” stammered Geordie, “we’re—” 
He made a herculean effort to seem natural 
and composed. “I’m sure we’re awfully ob- 
liged to you. My name’s Fox—” 

“Yes, I know,” bowed Cousin Wilbur. 

“I—I suppose you're Jan’s cous—” Geor- 
die gulped. “She—she’s spoken to me about 
you.” 

So deracinated were they all, that another 
car had slid up behind the gray roadster 
without being perceived. It was a black 
coupé. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Thayer Stearns, and 
halted, coming toward them. Geordie was 
rather a sight, and Janet’s arm was over his 
shoulders. Then Thayer remarked in a 
forcedly casual tone: “I thought I'd find 
you. Anything the matter, Jan?” 

Janet stiffened. Her eyes gimleted coldly 
through Thayer. “Nothing whatever. May 
I ask just why you are intruding?” 

“Why—er—naturally, I came after you. I 
thought I heard a scream—” 

“We've just been held up by two gunmen, 
and Geordie made them take to the woods. 
That’s what you heard,” said Janet, tossing 
gloriously her bronze mane, which had now 
escaped from all artificial restraint. “Thank 
you, Thayer, but I don’t think we desire 
your company—or indeed your acquaint- 
ance,” she added haughtily. “You were 
quite careful, by the way, weren’t you, to 
tell everybody to cut Geordie?” 

“What do you mean? I—” 

Then: “Oh, look out!” almost screamed 
Janet. “You—you’re bumping Cousin Wil- 
bur!” 

“Bumping who? What?” Thayer swung 
around. For the second time that evening 
he glared directly through the late Mr. Wal- 
ler, and completed the latter’s opinion of 
him. “What on earth do you mean? How 
dare you kid me! You're a couple of luna- 
tics!” he cried, wheeling. 

“Weli, the main thing for you to get 
through your skull, Thayer, is that you're 
not wanted—see!” enunciated Geordie, ad- 
vancing whitely. 

“Oh, yes—I guess I can see that!” sneered 
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the other with sudden bluster. “I can see 
that, thank you! Quite! Well, catch me 
wasting my time any further!” 

A moment more, and he had slewed his 
car around in the road with a violence that 
nearly ditched it. He was away toward 
Port Whittington. 


OUSIN WILBUR was fading, yes, de- 
cidedly fading. Stress of the evening 
had been too much for him; his spiritual 
powers must have been severely overstrained 
by his late violent effort. However that 
might be, as Geordie and Janet turned 





toward him again, he had become but barely | 


distinguishable. 


“Oh, Cousin Wilbur!” cried Janet. “Don’t 


go like that! Don’t let that brute—oh, but 
I want to thank you too!” 

A voice came to her in reply, like the 
veriest lightest stirring of a breeze in autumn 
leaves. “Remember me—anyway. And— 
and bless you—-old—old eggs!” Then, even 
more faintly: “Geordie—I know—you’ll 
make her happy... .. * 

The two young people found themselves 


gazing fixedly at the top of a perfectly ma- | 


terial rail fence. 

Then Janet cracked under the strain. 

“Oh, Geordie,” she sobbed suddenly, “he’s 
gone—he’s gone! Forever!” 
into her young escort’s arms. 

“Well, I guess, don’t you,” ventured young 
Fox, “it’s only because we are as we are, 
that we could see him at all. Perhaps it’s 
only the ones who run off the rails a bit 
who ‘know more, Horatio,’ et ceteray. 
But—” He tugged at his hip pocket; his 
left arm was round Janet, and his right drew 
back to throw. “Here goes the last of this 
stuff—for the present, anyway!” 

A silver flask flashed through the night. 

“Notwithstanding which,” asserted Geor- 
die, as his lips sought the curls on a soft 
cheek, “notwithstanding which, I do—oh, 
Jan—I do believe in spirits!” 


ie pe over the marshes of Long Island 
trailed a wistful ghost, musing upon a 
certain young man’s outburst just before a 
certain motor blow-out. “They needn't think 
—that we none of us—have any guts to 
meet real life when it hits us between the 
eyes. .... I've known plenty of fellows, 
and girls too—” 

Was it only to ponder the significance of 
the broken sentences of so fragmentary an 
ejaculation from the lips of resentful youth 
that the Powers had ejected Wilbur Waller 
for this brief space from the Maw of In- 
finity, to return him, an alien, to a certain 
hitherto-overlooked aspect of his world? It 
may have been. If so, the alien had acquired 
new wisdom. For somehow, as the Con- 
sciousness that was Wilbur Waller mounted 
the gray dawn over the steely shimmer of 
the Sound, a feeling of expanding new hori- 
zons filled him. There was a shattering of 
certain spiritual fetters; warmer in his im- 
material breast grew a glow of kinship with 
the created world, a young world just flush- 
ing faintly under the first color of the sum- 
mer morning. The courage, the loyalty of 
youth, informed and filled his being, made 
him lift up his heart to sing. Thus singing 
—a phantom voice in the luminous ether— 
he passes forever from our knowledge, be- 
tween the rose cloud and the gold. 





Brother Stephen Benét will 

follow this memorable 

story by William Rose Benét 

in an early issue with a 

specially delightful contri- 

bution, “‘Take a Fellow 
Your Size!”’ 


And she crept | 
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Beautiful Shampooed this way 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 
See the difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 
Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all 


the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


TS alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 
_When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. Thisclear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple ashes 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 





abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good rinsing. 
Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 

You will find after a Mulsified shampoo 
that your hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being ad 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavyand easy 
to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last fo 
months, , 


Mulsifiec 
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Another Step Forward 
in Cord Tires 


It was General’s mastery of in- 
ternal friction that enabled it to 
produce, five years ago, the first 
low-pressure tire ever placed on 
the market—the General Jumbo 
30 x 3% Cord with air pressure 
of 30 pounds. Just as today it 
has enabled General to produce 
the successful 6-ply Balloon 
Cord, to replace 4-ply Balloons 
on all except the smaller cars— 
combining all Balloon advan- 
tages with the right strength for 
the load, as well as reducing 
The Mark Balloon puncture risk 90%. 


of Leading 
ive Stores 
Everywhere 
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CORD 
—goes a long way to make friends 
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THE FORGED 


UNBAR went. And in the end, he went 

to London. But he went with a 
weakly stubborn reluctance that kept Allan 
as busy, for several days, as a nursemaid 
with a spoiled child; and he kept coming 
to Duff for advice and assistance as if Duff 
were the father or the guardian of his 
charge. Duff used the interviews to put to- 
gether the story of Beulah and Laura Root 
in such detail as he could get. And he used 
the interval, also, to establish a woman 
operative in authority over Dunbar’s house 
at Blue Hills and to obtain from her such 
information as she could glean from the 
gossip of the servants. 

Duff had a peculiar way of working on 
a “mystery.” He yawned over it. He idled 
on it. He gathered information about it in 
the lazy manner of an artist who is waiting 
for an idea to strike him before he begins 
work. He did not really think of it at all, 
nor try to plan out any theory of it. He 
loafed and waited on it, and busied himself 
with other routinary things. 

In that way he accumulated details about 
the Root sisters. And their story seemed 
simple enough. They were the daughters of 
a Brooklyn newspaper man who had been 
divorced by his wife in 1907, when the girls 
were still in their teens. In 1908, he disap- 
peared in the West, to avoid paying incon- 
venient alimony, and Beulah went to work 
to support her mother and her sister. She 
found work in Archibald J. Dunbar’s office, 
and she became his confidential secretary. 
When the mother died, in 1911, Beulah con- 
tinued to support her sister Laura, six years 
younger than she, while Laura studied 
music, took singing lessons, and prepared 
herself for a career. Then, in 1913, when 
Burton Dunbar was in his final term at 
college, he saw a photograph of Laura Root 
on the desk of his father’s secretary. He 
and Beulah were already quite friendly. He 
took advantage of that friendship to meet 
the pretty sister; and before Beulah under- 
stood what was going on, he and Laura had 
arrived at a secret engagement. Beulah 
promptly told her employer, and for four 
years she and the elder Dunbar tried to 
break off the match. In vain. Finally, in 
1917, the father developed Bright’s disease ; 
Burton threatened to enlist unless he were 
allowed to marry; and the elder Dunbar, 
facing his own decay and the probable ex- 
tinction of his family, withdrew his opposi- 
tion. Laura Root gave up her musical am- 
bition, to marry a fortune; Burton, when 
his father died, put Beulah in charge of his 
office at a salary of twelve thousand dollars 
a year; and everyone seemed settled in hap- 
piness forever after. 


LL their prospects of happiness had now 

gone glimmering, but it was impossible 
to find out why. Duff’s operative, planted 
in the house at Blue Hills as a housekeeper, 
discovered nothing in the gossip of the 
servants to explain the catastrophe. Mrs. 
Dunbar had been jealous, yes. She had been 
jealous to such a degree that Dunbar had 
always carefully avoided giving her any 
cause for it. His open indifference to 
women, and his good looks, had naturally 
encouraged them to plague him with mis- 
chievous attempts at country-club flirtations, 
but he had fled from them all. He had 
devoted himself to the masculine activities 
of the membership, arranged gymkhanas and 
golf and tennis tournaments, organized a 
“good roads association” and served on 
a township committee of local patriots in a 
league for better government. His life had 
been apparently as dull as it was innocent. 
His wife danced and dined and played 
bridge, remodeled the house, laid out a 
formal English garden, and competed in the 
local flower show. She had been busy and 














LETTER (Continued from 
page 45) 

popular, with nothing much to do and plenty 
of time and lots of money with which to 
do it. She had no children to worry her, 
and no relatives. Her sister Beulah kept to 
herself, living alone in a Brooklyn apart- 
ment and refusing to come to Blue Hills ex- 
cept as a secretary, to see Dunbar. She had 
done this with no ill-feeling whatever. She 
had simply avoided the embarrassments of 
a complicated social situation. The sisters 
continued friendly, but Beulah, on her 
twelve thousand a year, did not propose to 
figure in Blue Hills as a subsidized poor re- 
lation of the Dunbars, and the Dunbars 
respected her independence. 


HE only detail of any possible significance 

which the housekeeper supplied to Duff 
was this: Allan, Dunbar’s friend and lawyer, 
had been a frequent visitor at Blue Hills for 
two years after their marriage, and he had 
then abruptly ceased to come there. Duff 
put this piece of information away in the 
back of his mind to let it hatch if it had 
any life in it. And he was conscious of it 
hidden there when Allan came to report 
that he had seen Dunbar off on his Atlantic 
liner. 

“Well,” Duff said, with a yawn, “I haven't 
even discovered, yet, why his wife seized on 
this fool letter so eagerly. It may be, of 
course, that she found her life too placid. 
She may have just fastened on the letter to 
give herself a little emotional excitement. In 
that case, we'll see if we can’t provide her 
with enough to last her the rest of her life.” 

Allan made no comment. 

Duff asked: “Did you post Dunbar’s let- 
ter to his secretary ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I posted it on my way 
back from the boat.” 

“And I don’t discover the origin of Mrs. 
Dunbar’s continual jealousy,” Duff reflected. 
“That sort of thing’s usually due to the fact 
that a woman’s giving her husband cause 
for jealousy herself and naturally suspects 
him of doing the same.” 

Allan continued mutely attentive. 

“Or,” Duff said, “it may come from her 
childhood. Itemay be an unconscious imita- 
tion of her mother’s experience with her 
father. In either case, a good jolt may do 
her good. I'll have to see her, and I don’t 
see how I can reach her except through her 
sister. Tell me: why hasn't Mrs. Dunbar 
consulted you?” 

This was all given in the one tone of 
gossipy frankness, and Allan replied—in a 
good imitation of the same tone: “She did 
come to consult me. And I told her I 
couldn’t advise her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Dunbar had already appealed to 
me, and I couldn’t act for both parties.” 

Duff yawned. He asked, indifferently: 
“Was that your only reason?” And he rose, 
fatigued and bored and heavy, from his 
desk, to stretch himself and walk up and 
down the room. 

“It was the only reason I cared to give 
her,” Allan said. 

Duff asked: “And me?” 

Allan glanced at him suspiciously. “I beg 
your pardon?” 

Duff was looking out the window, his 
hands in his pockets. “Is that the only 
reason you care to give me?” 

Bey Allan answered, cold and defensive: 
“ es.” 

Duff thought it over. He came back, sunk 
in meditation, and stood looking down at 
Allan as if he saw the lawyer with eyes that 
were not thinking of him, his mind busy 
with another problem. “You were a fre- 
quent visitor at Blue Hills, at one time, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why did you stop going there?” 
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What is an automobile tire ? 


number of service miles. 


The package tells no tales. 


number of miles it holds. 
Fortunately, however, 


deepest confidence. 





“What is it ? 


The dictionary calls it “a flexible tube of inflated 
rubber, protected by an outer casing.” 
But we at the Mohawk plant like to think of 


a tire simply as a package containing a certain 


It is possible, of course, to do up a few miles in 
this package and fool the buyer for a little while. 


You can look even a gift horse in the mouth and 
tell what you're getting, but you cant look into 
the “warp and woof” of a tire and count the 


u can read the name 
lettered on its side, and discover whether or not 
it is a good name—a name that like Mohawk has 
never been found on a tire unworthy of your 
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“T can’t discuss that, either.” 

Duff nodded and walked away with his 
thoughts, and sat down at his desk moodily, 
and strummed on his blotter. “Can you tell 
me this: When you ard Dunbar used to 
call on the two Root girls, which one were 
you interested in?” 

“Now, look here,” Allan said hotly. 
“There’s nothing going on between me and 
Mrs. Dunbar, and there never has been! 
And if you think I know anything about 
who forged that letter, or why, you might 
as well come out of it!” 

He was red with anger and mortification, 
and resentment against Duff's stupidity. 
Duff continued to regard him as abstract- 
edly, for all his rage, as if he were a patient 
who had lost his temper when the doctor 
asked him about his symptoms. “I see,” 
he said. “You were more interested in 
Beulah Root, were you?” 

Allan swallowed his wrath, but it stuck 
Re: throat. He said through it, thickly: 
“Te.” 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” 

oe 

mp she say why she wouldn’t ?” 

sp Yo.” 

“Was that before Dunbar was engaged to 
the sister?” 

“Yes. What the devil—” 

“All right,” Duff cut in. “I'll wait.” He 
began to clear up the disorder of his desk, 
at the end of his day’s work. “If either 
Mrs. Dunbar or her sister comes to you, 
refer her to me. All you know is that Dun- 
bar's tired of the way his wife’s been be- 
having, and he’s gone abroad and left it to 
me, as his lawyer, to arrange a divorce or 
a separation or whatever else she wants.” 

“Who do you suppose wrote that letter?” 
Allan asked impatiently. 

“I haven't any idea,” Duff assured him. 
“T'll have to wait till I see his secretary.” 


ND he had not long to wait. The letter 

from Dunbar, which Allan had posted, 
must have reached Beulah Root on the fol- 
lowing morning, and at midday she tele- 
phoned to Duff's office to ask for an ap- 
pointment to see him. He gave her three 
o'clock that afternoon. “And keep everyone 
away from me,” he ordered his office man- 
ager, “phone-calls and everything else, as 
long as she’s here. I’m a divorce lawyer, 
on the shady side of the practice, and I 
don’t have clients consulting me by phone 
or crowding in to see me at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. And tell the girl, out there, 
not to announce Miss Root. When she 
comes, let her walk right in.” 

He cleared all the correspondence off his 
desk. He piled on it a number of volumes 
of law reports, opened at cases that he had 
supposedly been consulting. He got from 
his files the typewritten transcript of evi- 
dence in a trial on which he had once 
worked, and he opened it on his blotter. 
He settled himself, pen in hand, studious 
and spectacled, to sum up his investigation 
of a case on which he was engaged, as if 
he were writing a brief or preparing a plead- 
ing. And when, having disregarded a knock 
on his door, he saw a woman in brown 
enter slowly, he looked over his glasses at 
her, without raising himself from his elbows, 
bending his broad back above his work in 
a sinister sort of heavy crouch. 

“Miss Root?” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes.” 

“Sit down.” He pretended to finish 
scrawling out the sentences which she had 
interrupted. 

She sat down composedly in a chair near 
his desk and looked around her while he 
wrote: “Beulah Root, age about 35, height 
5 ft. 8, weight 145 to 150, eyes greenish 
gray, no glasses, hair brown turning gray, 
school-teacher type, high-shouldered, long- 
waisted, mouth large, small wart on cheek 
beside left nostril.” He wrote this chiefly 
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to appear busy while he kept her waiting. 
“Takes pride in hands and feet. Brown 
tailor-made business suit, silk stockings, 


patent leather pumps with sensible heels, | 


probably pretty and expensive underclothes 
Good legs. Keeps herself fit probably by 
long walks.” 

He said, occupied: “I suppose you came 
to see me about this Dunbar divorce?” 

“Divorce ?” 

“Well, divorce or separation or whatever 
it is she wants.” 

“There’s no question of a divorce. Nor 
of a separation.” She sat at her ease, her 
knees crossed, swinging one foot, an arm 
outstretched to rest a hand on the old-fash- 
ioned ivory handle of a brown silk parasol. 
The only sign she gave of nervousness was 
in the swinging of the foot. 

“There seems to be plenty of question of 
it in my client’s mind,” Duff said sharply, 
and put down his pen. “She walked out 
and left him—didn’t she?—because of a 
letter that he wrote to another woman.” 

“Does he admit that he wrote it?” 

“Naturally not. And the letter needn’t 
enter into the case at all, for that matter. 
We needn’t discuss it. We can arrange a 
divorce without going into that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, there’s a county judge up-State 
who handles cases like this when we make 
it worth his while. The papers are sealed 
so’s the evidence doesn’t get into print. We 
provide the usual statutory grounds. There’s 
a detective agency here that attends to that 
It’s costly, but it’s cheaper than going to 
Reno.” 

“Mrs. Dunbar would never consent to it.” 

“What does she want, then?” 

“She wants him to prove that he never 
wrote the letter.” 

“T- see.” 


HEN Duff had first heard, from Allan, 

how the letter had been found by Dun- 
bar’s wife and destroyed by his secretary, the 
detective naturally supposed that Dunbar 
had written it to the secretary and that 
she had destroyed it to protect herself as 
much as to shield him. But, after seeing 
Dunbar, it was impossible to believe him 
guilty of having written the letter at all; 
and Duff concluded that Beulah Root, out 
of jealousy, had probably forged the letter, 
placed it where Mrs. Dunbar would find it, 
and then destroyed it in order to get rid of 
any evidence of her plot. If she 4ad done 
this, it must have been with the intention 
of breaking up Dunbar’s marriage; and Duff 
had intended to lead her into a little trap 
by first pretending that Dunbar was willing 
to proceed to a divorce, and by then pro- 
posing that she should assist in manufac- 
turing the evidence for the case. 

She refused to be led. 

“Why did Mr. Dunbar come to you?” 
she demanded. “Why didn’t he go to his 
friend, Mr. Allan?” 

“He did,” Duff said suavely, “and Allan 
refused to handle it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Probably for the same reason that a 
doctor doesn’t like to treat’ members of his 
own family. He knows you all, too well. 
Do you think Dunbar wrote this letter?” 

“Certainly not,” she said. 

“Have you any idea who did write it?” 

“None whatever.” 

“But you think it was a forgery?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“And you can’t convince Mrs. Dunbar?” 

“No. The more I try to convince her, the 
more she seems to think that I’m merely 
trying to shield him.” 

“T see.” Duff took off his glasses and pol- 
ished them thoughtfully. “My orders were 
to give Mrs. Dunbar whatever she wants, a 
divorce, a separation, or anything else. If 
she wants to become convinced of Dunbar’s 
innocence, perhaps I can arrange that.” 
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£20. 8 oe years ago, J. H. Hackney, 
Florida man, was employed in 
- grocery store at $20 a week. 

‘*Recently,’’ he writes, ‘the Hackney 

Audit Company, of which I am president, 

was employed by the same grocer under 

contract to make an audit af our regular 
rate of $25 a day.’’ 


Real progress, that! Andhowsimple his ex- 
planation. ‘‘Increased efficiency has always 
meant increased earnings. Hard work on a 
LaSalle course in Higher Accountancy will doit.’ 


“Within six and a half months after receipt 
of the first lesson, ’* writes J. B. Lewis, a 
Missouri man, ‘‘your training secured for me 
a $25 a month increase in salary, followed 
by a second $25 increase three and a half 
rnonths later—or a total increase of about 
$400 before I had mailed the last lesson of 
the prescribed course.’’ 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth 2c and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that 
would be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an out- 
line of the steps by which you may ancely 
fit yourself to take advantage of such op 
tunities, is clearly set forth in LaSalle’ 's 
64-page book, ‘Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays,”’ a book of invaluable 
assistance to the man who is seriously con- 
sidering Accountancy as a career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it the inspiring testimony 0 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil, For the sake of a brighter) 
future—AC 
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Present Position .................. i 


| mame to business letters, haven't you? And 


“if -we*é 


“How?” 

“In the same way that we’d have con- 
vinced our friend the judge, of his guilt— 
by producing the necessary evidence.” 

“IT don’t: understand.” 

“No? Well, some one has written a com- 
promising letter and forged Dunbar’s name 
to it. We'll have a woman write some 
more letters and forge his name to them, 
and then make her confess that she wrote 
the first one, too. The detective agency 
would have given us a woman to act as 
confidential co-respondent in the divorce 
suit. They'll give us some one to take the 
blame for. -the letters. That'll be easy 
enough.” 

“And do you think,” she began scorn- 
fully, “that Burton Dunbar—” 

“Fortunately,” Duff interrupted, “Dunbar 
needn't know anything whatever about it. 
He doesn’t know now who wrote this one 
letter to him. I'll never tell him who wrote 
the others.” 

“Are you joking?” 

“Certainly not. Does Mrs. Dunbar know 
all the girls who work in her husband's 
office ?” 

> a 

“Does Dunbar—even by sight af 





“I don’t believe he does 

“Suppose, then, I tell Mrs. Dunbar that 
one of these girls is secretly in love with 
Dunbar and that she’s been writing herself | 
imaginary letters from him and signing his | 
name to them. Suppose I tell Mrs. Dunbar | 
that detectives have searched the girl's 
rooms and found a number of these letters. | 
I produce them. I produce, also, a girl 
who, I tell Mrs. Dunbar, is from your of- 
fice, and this girl confesses that she wrote 
the letters—all the letters, including the one 
that Mrs. Dunbar found. The girl explains 
that this one letter, by some accident, got 
among the mail she gave you to take to 
Dunbar, and Mrs. Dunbar discovered it. 
You confirm the story. I confirm it. The 
girl begs for mercy. She begs Mrs. Dunbar 
not to tell her husband. The whole thing 
is a silly, sentimental bit of girlish nonsense, 
for which Dunbar is in no way responsible. 
You insist that the girl must be discharged, 
but you undertake to get her another posi- 
tion. Mrs. Dunbar, if she ever tells her 
husband, will never tell him who the girl 
was, for fear he might be tempted to hunt 
her up. I'll merely cable Dunbar that we've 
found out who forged the letter, and that 
we've convinced his wife of his innocence. 
And the whole thing will be settled.” 


MES ROOT took this strange proposal in 
a strange way. Her foot ceased swing- 
ing. She kept her gaze fixed on Duff in a 
pale defensive stare. She sat stiffly motionless. 
She did not betray herself by so much as 
| the blinking of an eyelash. But, before he 
had finished, her forehead was moist with 
perspiration. She made as if to find a 
handkerchief in her bag, and she stopped 
herself guiltily. 

“Don't you think we could work a scheme 
like that ?” Duff asked. 

And she answered, in a strained voice: 
Ts 

“Good,” he said. “Then I'll provide the 
girl, if you’ll furnish the letters.” 

“Me?” The word almost died on her 
lips. 
“Yes. Of course.’ He was heavily blind 
and unsuspecting. “You've often signed his 


the body of the letter, fortunately, can be 
typed. You can easily imagine the sort of 
letter a girl like that would write to herself. 
It needn’t be very convincing—just the day- 
dream of a starved girl, who’s never had a 
real love-affair in her life. It’s perfectly 
natural that a -working girl would cheat 
herself with dreams of the sort about a rich 





and handsome’ fellow like Dunbar. Il! bet, 
Seid tee inside the heads of all the 
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girls in your office, we'd find more than one 
who might have written herself imaginary 
love-letters from him. The world’s full of 
that sort of thing. A woman—a business 
woman’s a human being. She has to have 
some sort of love in her life—even if it’s 
only imaginary. I ran across a case, the 
other day—” 


E rose and went to his book-shelves of 

law reports as if to find a record of the 
case. His back was turned to her, but he 
could see her reflected in the glass of an 
engraving that hung above the books. He 
watched her secretly while he took down 
a volume and rustled the pages. She found 
her handkerchief, and dabbed at her fore- 
head with it, and pressed it against her 
lips, breathing as laboredly as if she had 
been holding her breath in the effort to 
conceal her agitation, and had now come to 
the surface, to gasp her lungs full. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” Duff said, put- 
ting the book back on its shelf as if he had 
failed to find what he was looking for. 
“We don’t have to have any precedent. 
We're going to settle this out of court.” He 
smiled at her, conspiringly, as he sat down. 

“J don’t think,” she said, “that I would 
care to—to join in a—a forgery. I don’t 
think it’s honest.” 

Duff laughed, settling back comfortably 
in his chair. “Maybe not,” he said, “but, 
you see, there’s this difficulty: I'm not a 
lawyer; I’m a detective. 
allowed to do lots of things a lawyer 
couldn't do.” 

“A detective?” Her voice cracked on it. 
She began to tremble again in spite of her- 
self, watching him in an agony of appre- 
hension that made it impossible to move or 
to speak. 

“Yes,” he said lazily, “a detective. And 


if I can’t get the case settled for Mr. Dun- | 


bar in this way, I'm afraid I'll have to go 
to what you might call the Root of the 
matter. That might be more inconvenient 
for all concerned.” He reached out to his 
office phone. “I think we'd better arrange 
it between ourselves as quietly as we can 
and say no more about it. —Hello? Is 
Miss Kennedy there? Ask her to come here 
a minute.” 

He got up and walked to his window, to 
look out of it, in silence. She sat with 
her eyes closed, as white as despair, com- 
pletely helpless. He glanced at her once and 
then turned away again, mercifully. 

Miss Kennedy entered, behind her, from 
an inner door—a small dark woman with 
a tragic face. She worked usually in the 
file-room, and she was dressed for the of- 
fice. She closed the door behind her and 
—— waiting with her hand on the door- 
nob. 

“Miss Kennedy,” he said, “we have a case 
here in which we have to work a little 
plant. .A young woman in a downtown of- 
fice under Miss Root”—he indicated Miss 
Root with a warning movement of the eyes 
—“has been forging a number of com- 
promising letters in the name of a client of 
ours. We've got a confession from her on 
the promise that we'll not betray her, and 
we have to find a substitute for her, to 
take the blame of the letters. It'll be all 
quite private. The only person to whom 
you'll have to admit having written the 
letters is our client’s wife, Mrs. Burton 
Dunbar. The girl’s in love with the hus- 
band. She’s been writing imaginary love- 
letters to herself from Dunbar,—quite inno- 
cently, you undzrstand,—but unfortunately 
she lost one of them, and it came into 
Mrs. Dunbar’s hands. Dunbar doesn’t 
know who the girl is. You'll not be re- 


quiredté@ See him—we’ve sent him abroad | 


while wefix the thing up. If you'll go with 
Miss Roof, ‘shell give you the letters, and 
explain what you have to do, and take you 
to Mrs. Dunbar.” 








And a detective’s | 
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physicians refer to personal hygiene for wo- 
men as a healthful and necessary practice. 
And probably they have heard the same 
physicians deplore the use of poisonous com- 
unds for this purpose. All this may have 
ed to a certain confusion in the minds of 
many who would welcome a frank state- 
ment of facts on the subject. 


How science has solved 
woman’s problem 
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Carbolic acid is a dangerous poison. Yet for 
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Miss Kennedy asked, in a deep and hol- 
low voice: “What was I—a stenographer?” 

“Yes, a stenographer in Dunbar’s office.” 

They turned to the silent woman in the 
chair beside his desk. At the sound of Miss 
Kennedy’s voice, she had made an effort to 
rise, but sank back again unable to get to 
her feet. 

“The whole case,” Duff explained, “has 
been very trying for Miss Root. I’m afraid 
it’s been too much for her. You might just 
take her inside and let her rest while you’re 
getting ready. Want to run out a minute 
and find a bite to eat. I’ve not had time 
to get my lunch.” 

He had the manner of a doctor who has 
finished a physical examination and leaves 
his exhausted patient to his office nurse. 
And Miss Kennedy, as if she were such a 
nurse, bent down to put an arm around 
Miss Root and murmured "pean 
to her: “Will you come with me? 


ND like the doctor who becomes in- 

sulated against his patient’s pain, Duff 
was almost indifferent to Beulah Root’s 
emotion. He saw what her story had prob- 
ably been; and it was a terrible story; but 
| he saw it coldly, as a case, on which he had 
| been called in. She had undoubtedly been 
}in love with Dunbar from her earliest days 
in his father’s office. When the two college 
boys came calling on her and her sister, she 
must have flattered herself that the hand- 
|some young heir to the Dunbar millions 
was interested in her. She was as scornful of 
Allan, the clever but penniless law student 
from the East Side, as her sister was in- 
different to the stupid son of wealth; but 
by a perversity of Fate, it was Allan who 
fell in love with Beulah, and Dunbar who 
fell in love with the sister. Allan was 
promptly rejected when he proposed, but a 
marriage with the Dunbar fortune was not 
to be so lightly refused by the beautiful 
Laura. What years of anguish must have 
followed for the loyal and subservient and 
self-sacrificing sister—those years in which 
Laura accepted Dunbar, though she had no 
illusions about him, and Beulah joined with 
the father to prevent the marriage, and yet 
tried to act unselfishly and not treacherously 
toward the younger girl! And after Dun- 
bar’s marriage, what miseries of loneliness 
she must have suffered before she yielded to 
the mirage of her own imagining and wrote 
| crazy letters to herself as if they had come 
| from h him! 

Duff could see all that, even if he did not 
attempt to appreciate it. And he could see 
that Mrs. Dunbar still preferred Allan to 
the handsome bore who was her husband. 
| That would account for her jealousy. It 
also accounted for the sudden cessation of 
Allan’s visits to Blue Hills. And it most 
certainly accounted for the eagerness with 
which she had seized the letter, as a proof 
of her husband's infidelity—and for Allan’s 
embarrassment when she, and then Dunbar, 
appealed to him for aid. Duff grinned to 
himself. Well, he was returning Laura to 
her husband, and Beulah to her desert, and 
Allan to his law, without a scandal. And 
that was all that could be expected of him. 

’ ‘He had no doubt that Beulah Root would 
provide the necessary letters. It was her 
only way to avoid a shameful disgrace. 
And he knew that his “Miss Kennedy” 
would play her part convincingly as the 
heartbroken girl who had been living a 
fairy-tale of love with Dunbar, in her 
imagination. She had been an amateur 
actress in her schooldays; she had married 
a tubercular poet and tried to write, un- 
successfully; when he died, and left her 
with a baby boy, she was willing to do 
anything to keep her child from starving. 
She had answered an advertisement of 
Duff’s in which he pretended to need a 
lady’s maid—a lady’s maid, however, who 

















was to report to him the. private affairs of 
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her mistress;—and she had taken the work 
because it was all that she could find to do. 
She had been with him ever since, regularly 
in the filing-room, but going out on cases 
whenever he needed her. He knew her 
ability. She would deceive Mrs. Dunbar 
easily. 


A= yet Duff was enough of an artist 
to feel dissatisfied with this conclusion 
of his case. It was too inconclusive. It settled 
nothing. Mrs. Dunbar would still be dis- 
satisfied with her husband and sentimentally 
inclined toward an affair with Allan. Her 
miserable sister would be only more miser- 
able than before—miserable to the point of 
carrying her dreams of Dunbar into the 
borderland of insane delusions. And Allan 
would still be the victim of that Fate which 
had frustrated his affection for Beulah Root. 
In these circumstances would the case re- 
main closed? Or would something more 
serious than a forged letter come out of it? 

“Well,” Duff assured himself, “I’m only 
a detective, not a little tin god. I can’t get 
a new deal for these people. I’m only paid 
to see that they play their cards without 
cheating.” 

When his Miss Kennedy reported by tele- 
phone that Beulah Root had’ furnished the 
needed letters, he said: “Good. Go to it. 
Let me know how you get along with Mrs. 
Dunbar. Good luck.” And when she came 
to tell him of her scene with Mrs. Dunbar,— 
who had been at last unwillingly convinced 
of the origin of the forged love-letter,—he 
congratulated her heartily. “Cheer up,” he 
said. “You look as if you were all in. 
Take a week’s holiday and I'll charge it on 
Dunbar’s bill. He can afford it.” 

She smiled with a painful weariness. “You 
ought to do something for that poor woman 


—that Miss Root,” she replied. “It’s a 
terrible thing for her. I’m afraid it will 
break her down.” 

“I’m afraid so, too,” he agreed. “We 


ought to get her out of that office, eh?” 

“Oh, if you only could!” 

“Perhaps I can,” he said. “You run 
along. Take your boy and beat it to the 
seaside for a week. Put it on your expense 
account, and I'll pay it if Dunbar doesn’t.” 
He had reached out to his office phone. 
“Call in Mrs. Davenport from Blue Hills,” 
he ordered his office manager on the wire. 
“The Dunbar case is closed.” He nodded 
to Miss Kennedy. “That's all right,” he 
replied to her grateful murmur of thanks. 
“And call up their lawyer, Allan,” he con- 
tinued into the phone, “and ask him if he 
can get in to see me right away.” 

“Good-by, girl,” he said to Miss Kennedy. 
“Run along now. And tell them to send 
in those people out there.” 

He had clients to receive, letters to answer, 
operatives to listen to, reports to dictate; 
and he was busy with cases, detectives and 
stenographers until word was brought to 
him that Allan was in the waiting-room. 
“Just a minute,” he said. He took a few 
brisk turns up and down his room, with the 
tread of a cheerfully preoccupied elephant. 
“All right,” he told the girl from the outer 
office. “Send him in.” 

He was seated at his desk reading letters 
when Allan entered—his worries still heavy 
on his brow—and closed the door behind 
him to shut in his secret concern, and turned 
slowly to cross the room to Duff. 

“Well!” Duff tossed aside the letter with 
a gesture that was a welcoming wave of the 
hand. “We've solved your Dunbar mys- 
tery.” 

“No!” 

“Sure as you live! Sit down here. The 
letter was written by a girl in his office. 
She’s confessed. We've had her repeat her 
confession to Mrs. Dunbar and she’s now 
convinced of Dunbar’s innocence.” 

“No!” His first “No!” had been half- 
incredulous. His second was wholly re- 
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“I'll send a wireless to Dunbar right 
away.” He made as if to start for the door. 

“No. Wait a minute,’ Duff laughed. 
“Not so fast. This has to be handled. Sit 
down.” 


lieved. 


LLAN sat down on the edge of his chair, 

smiling in a way that made him look sud- 
denly boyish and unsuspecting. And Duff | 
proceeded to take advantage of that trust- 
ing mood in him. 

“In the first place,’ he said, “Dunbar’s 
not to be told who the girl was. We got 
her to confess on the promise that no one 
was to know about it except Miss Root and 
her sister. In the second place, Miss Root 
doesn't know the whole truth, and I don’t 
want her to know it. IF don’t even know 
how much I can tell you. Wait a minute. 
This is rather complicated.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead and 
rubbed the back of his head, perplexed, as 
if he were trying to decide how much of 
the story he might honorably tell the law- 
yer. As a matter of fact, he was improvis- 





ing what he would have called “a little | | 


plant.” 

“Anything you tell me,” 
“can be as confidential as you please.” 

“Well, you see,” Duff explained, frowning, 
“we’ve led Mrs. Dunbar to believe—and her 
sister too—that a lovesick girl in the office 
was writing imaginary letters to herself as | 
if they came from Dunbar. We’ve made 
out that one of these letters accidentally 
got itself into the mail that Miss Root took 
to Blue Hills, and that this was the letter 
Mrs. Dunbar found.” 

“Ves?” 

“Yes. 
sore at Miss Root. 


Well, the truth is that the girl was 
She’s been accusing | 


| Miss Root—to the others in the office— 


of having an affair with Dunbar. And she 
forged two of the letters, and showed them 
to one of the other girls, as letters that 
she’d found in Miss Root’s desk.” 

“The devil you say!” 

“Yes.” He studied Allan’s sympathetic | 
expression of distress, calculatingly. ‘“We’ve 








Allan volunteered, | 
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kept this from Miss Root, and we’ve kept | 
it from Mrs. Dunbar. The situation’s kind 
of complicated. Something else has hap- 
pened that’s given Miss Root a jar about 
Dunbar. Her position in the office is going 
to be impossible.” 

“Can’t we get her out of there?” 

“I wish we could. You seem to be the 
only friend she has in the world. Naturally, 
she doesn’t trust me. I had to tell her I 
was a detective—when I found out who the 
girl was that wrote the letters.” 

“I think I’d better see her.” He stood 
up, hesitating. 

“Well, be careful what you say to her,” 
Duff warned him. “You can say I told you 
| that a lovesick girl wrote herself imaginary 
| letters from Dunbar, but don’t let her guess 
that you’ve heard she was suspected of being 
mixed up in them.” 

“No, no. Certainly not.” He put that 
aside impatiently. “I believe I could get 
our firm to put her in charge of a depart- 
ment of the office, if she’d take it.” 

“Go to it.” Duff rose to pat him on the 
shoulder. “She'll be glad, anyway, to have 
somebody show a little friendly interest in 
her, if I know her state of mind.” 

Allan did not seem to hear. He stood 
gazing into his hat as if he saw in it some 
sentimental secret that made him flush a 
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little, tenderly, and slowly smile. When he | 


looked up and caught Duff’s eye, he was 
embarrassed. “All right. Thanks,” he said. 
And he hurried out. 

Duff thought to himself: “If she doesn’t 
take him now, she doesn’t need to go crazy 
—she’s crazy already.” 


HE took him. Before Dunbar could get 

back from Liverpool, Allan had married 
her. Duff read it in the newspapers, but 
that was the only word of it that he re- 
ceived. “We ought to put it on our bill,” 
he told Miss Kennedy, “but I suppose we 
can’t. It’s one of the by-products of the 
case that has no market value. What's 
more, we'll lose a client by it. She'll never 
let Allan come near me again—not if she 
can prevent it. And she'll never let Dunbar. 
I wonder what she'll tell them.” 

Whatever it was, it had its effect. Dun- 
bar paid his bill, but Duff never saw any 
of them again. 

(“James Illinois Bell,” another of Harvey 
O’Higgins’ fascinating stories of Detective 
Duff, will appear in an early issue.) 


THE PETERS’ AT 
THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 72) 


party became hysterical with appreciation 
and had to hide their heads behind 
the back of the seat in front of them to keep 
from bursting right out loud. It was just 
one of those big, spontaneous, happy parties 
that make our national life the joyous, child- 
like thing that it is. No one with a love 
of gayety and light-heartedness could pos- 
sibly have objected—except perhaps Mr. 
Peters. 

“That salmon again,’ he whispered, and 
disappeared. 


HEN the audience filed out during the 

third entracte for its smoking, and 
drinking out of paper cups, in the lounge, Mr 
Peters had not returned. He did not appear 
until the lights had gone down for the last 
act, and then he came practically alone. There 
were only a few scattered members of the 
audience in their seats when the curtain 
went up, and no one seemed to be coming 
upstairs from the smoking-room. That 
something terrible had happened was clear 
to the little woman from Dyke, Ohio, and 
instinctively she knew who was at the 
bottom of it. 

“IT think we had better go back to the 
hotel,” said Mr. Peters, gathering up his 
coat. “I’ve got some letters to write.” 

Without a word she obeyed, and they 
went quickly up the empty aisle. As they 
passed the stairway which. led down to the 
combination ladies’ and gentlemen’s lounge, 
they heard a muffled commotion and saw 
theater-employees running back and forth. 
A white-coated ambulance surgeon was just 
entering by a side door. 

“Wha’s the matter?” asked a gentleman 
who was standing up in the back of the 
house. 

“Lot of people poisoned by the drinking- 
water downstairs,’ whispered an_ usher. 
“Don’t start a panic. They’re getting them 
out as quick as they can.” 

The Peters’ hailed a cab in front of the 
theater, where a crowd was already begin- 
ning to form around the waiting ambulance. 

“The Regal Hotel,” said Mr. Peters. And 
as he stepped into the taxi, he let fall a 
small bottle, the breaking of which was not 
noticed in the banging of the exhaust. 

“It will seem good to get back to the 
room, wont it?” said Mr. Peters. 

“Yes, dear,” said his wife. “And you can 
get that high collar off. I could see that 
it was. bothering you all evening.” 
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Cool and smooth -. 
with graceful finger tips 





With this simple manicure, their shapely grooming is assured 


These hands can be Yours 


When your hands are cool and 
smooth with finger tips graceful 
from a perfect manicure—you ac- 
tually love them. They are so pretty 
and respond so flatteringly to every 
need, every fleeting thought. 


Thousands of women know it is 
easy to keep them that way. For 
the maker of Cutex has foreseen 
every need for the perfect grooming 
of the finger tips. 


Never cut the cuticle. First wash 
the hands and dip the end of a 
Cutex orange stick in the bottle of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Twist a 
bit of cotton about the end; dip it 
in the bottle again and gently shape 
the base of each nail, working 
under the cuticle edge. Every little 
white shred of hard skin is loosened 
and the cuticle rim freed from the 
nail. Rinse the fingers and wipe 
each nail. All the old dead skin and 
the ugly little shreds wipe away. 
What lovely fresh cuticle is left— 


6 Complete 


how soft and evenly it outlines the 
nail base! A touch of the orange 
stick still wet with Cutex under 
each nail tip leaves it white and 
stainless, ready for the polish. 


As a finish for this manicure, the 
deep rose petal coloring, the jewel- 
like brilliance of Cutex Liquid 
Polish will delight you, or if you 
prefer other forms, Cutex has 
equally good Powder, Cake and 
Paste Polishes. 


Glance at your watch! This ex- 
quisite Cutex manicure has taken 
hardly more than five minutes. 
What a feeling of added poise and 
security you have when you finish 
it. You are proud to display your 
hands—they look so graceful and 
the nails are positively bewitching. 


Complete Cutex manicure sets from 
6o0c to $5.00 at any drug or department 
store in the United States or Canada 
or at chemist shops in England. Each 
separate item is 3Sc. 


Mail this Coupon with 10c Today 








Manicures for 10c 


This Introductory Set con- 
tains enough for 6 manicures. 
Cutex Remover, Liquid and 
Powder Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, orange stick, emery 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. Re ' 
114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose 1oc in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 





board. Send coupon with toc Name 
for it and the booklet “How 
to Have Lovely Nails.” If Sisect 





you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. R-4, 


(or P. O. Box) 








200 Mountain Street, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 





City. State 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 

that four out of every 

five over 40—as well as 

thousands younger 

pay Pyorrhea’s — 4 Do 
ou want to elude this 
read disease? 


Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 

But there are others even worse. Pus 
pockets form and generate poisons that 
















drain through the whole system, causing Just as the stability of 

rheumatism, neuritis, anaemia, indigestion ay ag ae 

and other diseases. tion, so are healthy 

9 F . teeth dependent 

Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to upon healthy gums 
be 





warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 
using Forhan’s For the Gums twice a day. 
This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting denti- 
frice counteracts the effects of harmful 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, 

it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


Even if you don’t care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 
your gums and teeth once a day with 


Forhan’s. 
It is a preparation of pw efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 


thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. 

Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 














HOME 
(Continued 


“There will be wind from the north soon 
now, and we've a great trip of fish below,” 
said the cook, speaking as if to the air, but 
also as if the air were a little hard of hear 
ing. 

The men on deck heard him. Tom heard 
him. The talkative cook was a nuisance at 
times, but he was a human barometer for 
weather; and what the cook was only hint- 
ing at was what he himself had been think- 
ing. His heart quickened its beatings. A 
year ago there would have been hardly one 
quickening beat—only a pleasant tingling 
warmth inside him. Things were different 
now. There was more than himself. 

He motioned to the new man at the wheel 
to stand in for the Island. 

“Let the surf get to that one, and she'll 
soon be gone. And all aboard will go with 
her!” He was a young skipper, and to these 
men older than himself, knowing that they 
too foresaw more than the loss of a trip of 
fish, he felt he owed a word of explanation. 
“Nothing to do but stand in,” he added. 

“Stand in, of course,” agreed the cook. 


|, oe was barely air for steerageway 
on the surface of the water. Slowly 
the vessel's head came around; she drifted, 
rather than sailed, in toward the Island. 

The morning light was beginning to over- 
lie the dark ocean. Presently the sun came 
redly up beyond the northeast bar. 

It was a small sailing vessel they saw by 
the brightening light. No mast remained 
standing to say exactly what her rig had 
been, but she bore all the marks of a coast- 
ing schooner from out of the Provinces; and 
so she proved to be when hailed. 

Home-bound from the West Indies with a 
cargo of salt, blown off her course and car- 
ried ashore by a strong tide after losing her 
sails—that was her story. Heavy seas had 
smashed their only boat, and so they had 
to remain on the vessel. Five men clinging 
to the lanyards of her forward rigging took 
turns in shouting the log of their cruise. 

She lay on her beam ends, her lower side 
already settling into the sandy bottom. The 
water was smooth enough outside the 
grounded craft; but inshore, the long white 
rollers were chasing each other at racing 
speed across the shallows znd with resound- 
ing roars crashing high up on the beach. 
No beach was it to make a landing on, even 
if they had saved their boat. Tom ordered 
a dory over to take them off. 

With the shipwrecked men safe aboard, 
Tom tried to work his vessel away from the 
shoal water of the Island. But all she could 
do was to lift and fall, lift and fall, getting 
nowhere. Her hull rolled from rail to rail; 
her sails rippled feebly from leach to luff 
and back again. 

“We'll get wind for all o’ that, afore the 
day is out,” said the prophetic cook. 

Tom nodded. 

“More wind than we maybe want, and it 
will come from out o’ the north.” 

Tom patiently agreed that it would prob- 
ably come out of the north, and that there 
would be plenty of it. This was a good 
cook, a shipmate of his father’s in earlier 
days. Tom had to be patient with him. 

The wind came, and from the north. It 
came with a rush as if to make up for its 
previous idling. It came with a loud report 
as if projected from some confined space by 
some titanic cannon beyond the clouds. 
Down from the heavens it came, twisting, 
swirling and shrieking, as if to rend apart 
all mortal objects in its path. 

Tom was caught where he feared he might 
be caught when he turned from his course to 
pick off the shipwrecked crew; he was 
caught in the curved bight of the Island; 
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and that Island was dead to leeward. He 

















LIGHTS 
from page 41) 


would have to get out of there and get out 
in a hurry. To get out in a hurry she would 
have to take it; so he let her have it. 

She put her cabin house under to the first 
blast of it. The solid water came pouring 
over her fore-quarter, piling up to the full 
length to most of the width of her plunging 
and lifting deck—lifting when she could. 

She was a great vessel, but a bit overladen 
this day to be at her liveliest. There was 
her usual iron ballast cemented deep down, 
ind a heavy load of fish above that. All 
that load inside her; with that extra load 
of water on her deck—it was too much to 
isk her to carry and show great life. Her 
young skipper saw that she could not. Her 
crew saw that she could not. Their pleading 
eyes besought him to let up on her. Tom 
thought it was time himself, and gave the 
sign to ease her 

As she lay, head into the wind and rest- 
ing almost easily, Tom hove the lead. The 
water was shoaling under her. That of 
course would be the tide, a strong tide set- 
ting her shoreward. 

Broad daylight was on them then, with 
small encouragement in the daylight. The 
sun was struggling up through black, lumpy 
clouds that were being picked up and torn 
apart and tossed to all the quarters of the 
heavens by the wild wind, which same wind 
was lashing to a jagged white the sea all 
about them. 

Tempest-tossed, and a tide carrying them 
onto Sable Island! Tom ordered her on her 
way again; and on her submerged way she 
drove, till shoal water threatened ahead. 

She had been on the easterly tack. Hard- 
a-lee, it was then, on the westerly tack, and 
hard-a-lce on the easterly tack again. Hard- 
a-lee, and hard-a-lee, again and again it 
was in the shoaling water, with sand from 
the disturbed bottom swirling and settling 
into the odd corners of her deck. 

Shoaling, shoaling always it was, and no 
power of herself or man to hold her clear. 
She struck at last, falling from a high sea 
into a low valley of water. She lifted clear, 
but it was no ledge or lump she had struck— 
she would find bottom soon again. Tom had 
had the chain cable overhauled long before 
this; when she touched again, he gave the 
word to let it go 

Freely through the hawsehole the chain 
went rattling—altogether too freely. It 
wasn’t holding her. Almost at once he gave 
the order to let go the other anchor. 

Through the other hawsehole the big 
hempen rope went writhing. Surely that 
would hold her. 


T was not holding her. She was dragging. 
It was the tide. That awful tide running 
before the tremendous wind from the north 
was taking hold of her deep-laden underbody 
and cutting her inshore. 

It took the tide to lick her. Tom got a 
pleasurable thrill even in that perilous mo- 
ment from the thought. With half a fair 
chance against the wind alone, she would 
have won. 

From early day they had been battling, 
and now the day was dying. They caught 
quick glimpses of the low sun behind rough- 
edged rushing clouds. Beyond the northwest 
bar they saw it set-—an ugly, reddish smudge. 

A ceaseless booming roar, racing lines of 
white surf against a deepening darkness, be- 
tokened the shore nearest them. Toward 
that surf and shore the tide was dragging 
them. 

One thing was yet left to do, the cruelest 
thing a man can do to his vessel. Tom gave 
the word to cut away her spars. 

The sharp ax soon parted the hempen lan- 
yards down by her rail. The released steel 
stays higher up wound themselves around 
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the masts; they twisted and twirled and 
snapped in the wind, threatening to whip 
the heads off whatever careless men might 
get in their way. 

With the supporting stays gone, the two 
masts stood up but weakly. A few strokes 


| of the ax, and over the side they crashed. 


Tom could see nothing more to do now 
except clear the wreckage from her side 
and wait to see if, with her spars gone, 


| she would keep from dragging. 


She continued to drag. 
Early in the black night, her keel grounded. 
She stayed almost upright for a time, then 


| careened onto her beam ends. 


One side lay hard in the sand, the other 
side stuck high in the air. Up over that 
high side the seas rolled, arching themselves 
above the rail, cascading down her steeply 
inclined deck, rushing on then to merge with 
a surf that they could hear, when they 
could not see it, whishing and booming onto 
the beach. 

To keep from being washed away, the 
crew went down into the fo’c’stle. Tom, 
the last to leave her deck, hauled the hatch- 
cover over him as he went down. The crew 
had been talking, but their voices hushed as 
he dropped in among them. He guessed 
what they had been talking about, and 
the question that he felt they 
would like to put to him. 

“Not a soft spot in her. I went over her 
every plank and rib when I bought her. 
She'll take a lot of battering before the seas 
will ever break her apart. We'll stay here 
till morning—nothing else we can do—and 
then we'll see.” 

The foresighted cook had lashed coffee- 
pot and teakettle to the galley stove; so 
there was hot coffee and tea to help them- 
selves to until one specially mean sea rolling 
down her deck knocked off the galley stove- 
pipe. They knew it when the salt water 
came down and put out the galley fire. 

As the stovepipe had gone, so might the 
fo’c’stle hatch-cover go before morning; but 
no one spoke of that. The vessel herself 
and all hands with her might be gone before 
morning, but talking of it would not prevent 
it. They did talk in a quiet way of many 
things; but of their chances to come away 
alive they spoke little. Of the fine trip of 
fish that now would never see a market, they 
said a word or two, in a wistful way mostly 
—a great pity, yes. They tried to sleep while 
there was a chance, though twenty-seven 
men in a fisherman’s fo’c’stle, she lying on 
her side, did surely make for cramped 
quarters. 


HERE seemed to be less thunderous 

crashing above their heads toward the 
early morning hours. At seven by the clock, 
which never ceased to tick from where it 
hung from its nail on the butt of the fore- 
mast, Tom drew the fo’c’stle slide and looked 
out. 

It was a bright morning. There was still 
a strong wind; seas were still crashing over 
the vessel; the surf was still rolling high 
up inshore: but it was moderating. It 
would be a fine day yet. 

It was late in the afternoon when Tom 
judged that a dory might be made to live 
through the surf. If they could wait a few 
hours, it would be better, but a few hours 
would mean darkness, and darkness was no 
time to be trying to work a dory through 


| any Sable Island surf. 


As master of a vessel beyond all hope of 
salvage, Tom.-picked- himself: te make the 
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try in the first dory. If his dory lived, 
other dories could follow. To go with him, 
he chose Archie Gillis, he having no kith 
or kin to worry him. Also he was a super- 
latively gooa dory-man. 

Both nests of dories had been double- 
gripped for the homeward passage. The 
starboard nest had been washed away in the 
night; the dories on the port nest, protected 
somewhat by the vessel's rail, were still 
intact. 

They made ready a dory, making fast a 
line to the becket in the stern, by which to 
haul her back in case she capsized. To 
give her a good start the cook poured kero 
sene over the troubled waters. “I can spare 
it,” he announced, as if anybody had asked 
him or cared whether he could or not. 

The oil smoothed out quite a little area 
of the sea. Beyond the oil-patch, however 
there was no smoothness. More white than 
green water there. Like mounted white- 
plumed soldiers, the rollers were riding in 
high and orderly parade to the beach 
Swiftly they rode, beautiful, but also terrible 
for shipwrecked men to see. 

However, a dory is a great little boat 
when handled properly; and with Archie 
rowing on the after thwart, and Tom stand- 
ing to a steering-oar in the stern, this dory 
was launched. 

She mounted them, one high one after 
another high one, safely. Up onto the lofty 
white crests, and down into the green-white 
hollows she rode safely enough, until the 
last high-peaked one broke onto the beach. 
High on the white crest of that one, too, 
she rode, but there being only solid sand 
beneath her, she crashed and capsized— 
which was all right; before the undertow 
could pull them back, Tom and Archie 
rushed on to the clear sand. 

They lay still for a time recovering their 
breath, and waved then to the vessel that 
all was well. Wind and sea were still 
moderating; now while light lay with them 
was the time for the others to risk it. 

Another dory tried it. With a line from 
himself to Archie on the beach, Tom went 
down into the surf to rush them ashore 
when over the dory went, in the last breaker. 
And so they all came, one dory after another, 
those on the beach hauling in the later ones 
when onto the bare beach they broached. 

They walked the beach until they came 
to the northeast bar lighthouse, where the 
lighthouse crew marveled to see them. 

“You're the first ship’s gang wrecked on 
this island in a gale that ever I heard of 
coming safe ashore. You're a lucky lot,” 
said the keeper of the light. 

Tom agreed that they were lucky, but 
the saving of their lives was not the only 
thing on his mind. In the drive to work the 
vessel off that lee shore, he had had no time 
to think of much besides the saving of the 
vessel. Throughout the long night in the 
fo’c’stle the welfare of the crew had been 
his chief concern. All hands were safe— 
now to get them home! He questioned the 
light-keeper about transportation to the 
mainland. 

“Every three months the Government 
lighthouse-tender visits here. She was here 
about three weeks ago. She'll be back in 
ten weeks again.” 

Ten weeks? Sixteen weeks, all told, be- 
fore they would be home! For himself, 
he had told Kate that he would be home 
in six weeks. Ten weeks overdue that would 
be. Ten weeks overdue! 

‘He~pictured’ Kate~as the time stretched 








Julian Street will contribute ‘‘Mr. Bisbee’s Princess,’’ one of the 
finest stories we have ever printed, to the next, the May, issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. 


Do not fail to read it. 
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re quite 4 while he took the matter lightly, 45 men 
often do. But she kept at him about it. Her more 
fastidious feminine sense rebelled against it. 
That “white coat collar,” showered with dandrufi— 
a thing that so often mars the appearance of an other- 
wise well-groomed man. And_ het repeated urgings 
finally led him to ask his barber. 

“Plave you ever tried Listerine?” the barber asked 
No, he never had; and to think that there it was—tight 
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gargle. That first exhilarating scalp massage with Lis- 

terine, the safe antiseptic, taught him a new use for 

an old friend. 
It’s a fact: 

along together. 

this way: Apply it generously ; 

massage vigorously. 


Listerine and dandruff simply do not get 
Try this treatment if you are troubled 
full strength. Then 


Every time you use Listerine this way you know 
your hair and scalp are antiseptically clean. And 2 
clean scalp usually means 4 healthy head of hair.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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out. Friends in Gloucester, taking note 
that the vessel was oveiuue, would be pass- 
ing her comforting talk: “Oh, she’s all right. 
She'll come sailing in any day now. A few 
weeks overdue—that don’t mean anything.” 
So they would speak to her with a most 
careless air. 

Well meant enough, such talk would be, 
but the time would stretch out, and people 
would no longer even pretend to careless 
talk of the vessel. They would not talk 
of her at all, leastwise not to Kate, or to 
the families of any of the crew. 

There would of course be friends of his 
own, who would answer Kate’s questions 
honestly. In kindly, hopeful fashion they 
would go over the matter with her. They 
would think of every possible excuse for the 
vessel’s delay, every one but the true one. 
It would probably occur to them that the 
vessel had been wrecked somewhere, but not 
wrecked on Sable Island. No vessel had 
ever been wrecked on Sable Island in winter 
ind her crew come away alive. 

The time would stretch out. He could 
see Kate parting the curtains in their bed- 
room, staring out to sea on the stormy 
winter nights. She had confessed to him 
that on_bad nights she did that, even when 
he was not overdue. Tom had seen his 
own mother do that. He pictured Kate 
picking up the Times day after day to see 
if the vessel had yet been given up. 

The day would come when the Times 
would publish the vessel as lost. The names 
of the crew would be printed. The baby 
would be born long before then, and Kate 
would be holding the baby close to her, 
maybe rocking him before the fireplace in 
their little living-room. “Poor baby, poor 
baby! You will never see your father! Nor 
will [ again. Poor baby!” So Kate would 
whisper to their baby, she herself, for all of 
that, still praying—hoping. 

He quit thinking about home affairs. Time 
to be doing. “No wireless to the Island, is 
there?” he asked the light-keeper. 

“Not yet. Going to, but not yet.” 

“T think I'll have to leave you, then.” 

“Leave? How? In what?” 

“A dory. Plenty of dories below on the 
beach.” 

The light-keeper stared curiously at him. 
A likely-looking young fellow—so he ad- 
mitted afterward he thought of him; but 
losing his vessel had been too much for him, 
probably. He voiced his next thought, a 
kindly one: “Have a good night’s sleep, 
Captain, and think it over in the morning 
again.” 

“The night’s sleep is good advice for all 
of us,” admitted Tom; and all hands had 
a good night’s sleep. 

“Anybody caring to go with me in the 
dory ?” asked Tom in the morning. 


EVERAL were willing enough to go with 
him. Tom picked Archie and the young 
fellow called Bangor. Having brought bad 
luck by prematurely reckoning up his share 
of the trip, Bangor was now eager to dis- 
tinguish himself in. some more pleasing way. 
The cook wanted to go too. “No, no,” 
said Tom. “You’re needed here. You get 
the grub off the vessel while there’s a chance, 
and stay here and cook for the gang.” He 
would not admit even to himself that he 
was superstitious, but it was uncanny, the 
way bad weather followed the cook. 

They set up the dory’s mast and sail and 
set out. “I'll put in- for a Government: ship 
to come and take you off soon as I make 
Gloucester,” hailed back Tom to his crew 
on the beach. If he had any thought that 
he would not make Gloucester, he never 
allowed himself to linger over it. 

The wind was in the west and the surf 
low. They stopped at the vessel, got a 
week’s grub out of the forehold, and the 
compass from her cabin, and were off. 
“It’s a hundred miles makin’ out past the 





northwest bar to the nearest Nova Scotia | 
shore, and it’s winter. You've seen the last |, 
of your skipper and the two he took along 
with him,” said the light-keeper, as beyond 
the surf they saw the little dory laboring. 


HE light-keeper was no true prophet. 

The record of that winter trip to the 
mainland in an open dory is one of those 
epics which crowd Gloucester history, but 
the full details of it are not vital to this 
story. After five hard days and nights, in- 
cluding a two-day hard northwester which 
drove them stubbornly back, and one snow- 
laden northeaster which drove them nobly 
onward, they landed in a rocky cove on the 
Nova Scotia shore. They walked to Yar- 
mouth, from where Tom sent a telegram— 
but not to Kate. A telegram to a fisher- 
man’s wife with her husband out to sea is 
not always quieting. He sent it to his friend 
and neighbor, Captain Larry Martin. 

They took a steamer from Yarmouth to 
Boston, and from there a train to Gloucester. 
The walk home from the station in Glouces- 
ter was the tough test. To be lost in a 
dory or off a vessel out to sea is a natural 
ending. An offshore fisherman is ready for 
that, should it come. But this danger at 
home to Kate! Through all the night and 
day on the Yarmouth steamer, and coming 
down on the train from Boston, Tom had 
time to think of that trial—too much time 
for his peace of mind. 

Hurrying up from the railroad station, 
he feared to meet anybody he knew. He 
spied a great gossip of a neighbor coming 
toward him. The gossip’s head was bent; 
he was evidently in deep communion with 
himself. It was already late afternoon, 
pretty near to darkness. 

Tom let him pass without a hail. His 
next thought was to run after the man and 
get some word of his wife. His courage 
failed him. He resumed his half-running 
and half-walking way toward home. He 
would hear bad news soon enough. 

He hurried up the steps of his house. He 
tried the front door. It was open. 

Why should the front door be open? 

There were women’s clothes on the hall- 
rack. Tom had never taken much notice 
of what women wore, but certainly that 
middle-aged-looking bonnet was none of his 
wife’s wearing-gear, nor the heavy, sober- 
looking, woman’s coat hanging below it. 

He heard a woman’s voice from above. 
It was not Kate’s voice. He halted for a 
moment to steady his nerves, then began to 
climb, more heavily than ever he had 
climbed any vessel’s ladder, the stairs to the 
second floor. 

Their bedroom door was open. At the 
head of the stairs he paused. A _ voice 
called out: “That you, Clem?” 

He knew it then for the voice of Mrs. 
Daniels, the wife of his friend Clem. 

He took two steps toward the bedroom 
door and again stopped short to pull him- 
self together. He heard another voice: 
“That’s not Captain. Daniels’ -step!” . A 
pause; then: “That’s—that’s—” 

Thank God, Kate’s voice! Changed some- 
what, but her voice. He bounded for the 
open doorway. 

Kate saw him. She made to. rise. Before 
she could get her head off the pillow, he 
was beside her. 

“Tom, Tom, Tom!” 

She could give relief to her feelings in 
some sort of words, but he was dumb. 
Presently he. heard: ‘“Tom—take care! . The 
baby !” 

The baby! He had forgotten the baby. 
A wave of shame ré@fed over. him—then 
joy! “Where is he?” he whispered. 
“Look!” she sesponded, and laid back the 
edge of the coverlet. “Isn’t he the darling?” 
Between the hollow of her arm and the 
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Hope Hampton, screen star, wearing her Orange Blossomrings 


See BLOssOM wedding 
and engagement rings 
are distinguished by the 
beauty of their design and 
workmanship. It is only 
natural, therefore, that they 
are the choice of those who 
wish the best. Each ring is 
stamped with the Traub 
trade mark which guaran- 
tees its quality and style. 
Made in gold, iridio-plat- 
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Sold exclusively by reliable 
jewelers. All styles—$12.00 
and up. Write for the free 
Style booklet, giving the 
interesting history of wed- 
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curve of her breast he got a peek of the 
top of the baby’s head. 
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To Keep Exquisite 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 

My fame as a beauty has lasted 40 years. 
And now, at a grandmother's age, it con- 
tinues. The thousands who see me daily on 
the stage marvel at my youthful bloom. 
Now I offer to all girls and women the helps 
that made me what I am. I searched the 
world to get them. For four decades the 
reatest experts have offered me their best. 
Yow I have had them combine their utmost 
helps in four preparations. They contain 52 in- 
gredients. And I place them at your command, 
at every drugstore, every toilet counter. 
They form, I believe, the greatest helps to 
youth and beauty in existence. I ask you to 
try them, for your own sake, at my cost. 


My Rosy Skin 


My complexion is the marvel of millions. It 
is as soft and smooth and rosy as a child's. 
It is due to three things which every girl 
and woman is beund to use when she knows 
them. 
One is my Facial Youth—a liquid cleanser 
which I found in France. It contains no 
animal, no vegetable fat. It cannot assimi- 
late in any way with the skin. It simply 
cleans to the depths, then departs. You will 
never realize what a clean skin means until 
you use my Facial Youth. 
Another is my Youth Cream. It is the re- 
sult of decades of development. Now it con- 
tains a dozen ingredients, including all the 
best that science knows to foster, feed and 
rotect the skin. Also products of both 
lemon and strawberry. Compare it with the 
creams you know. No other way exists, so 
far as I know, to bring comparable results. 


My White Youth Clay 


My greatest help is my White Youth Clay. 
Millions have used the old-type clays, crude 
and muddy. They got amazing results, for 
no woman can use even the crudest clay 
without them. 
But my Youth Clay is a new-type product. 
It is white, refined and dainty. It is the 
final result of over 20 years of clay study. 
It purges the skin of all that clogs and mars 
it—of the causes of blackheads and blem- 
ishes. It combats all lines and wrinkles, It 
brings the blood to the skin to leave a rosy 
afterglow. Many women seem to drop ten 
years with one application. No girl or woman 
can look her best without the use of clay. 
Hair a Halo 
My hair is like a halo. It is thick, luxuriant, 
lustrous. I have never known falling hair 
or dandruff, never a touch of gray. Today 
my hair is far finer than 40 years ago. 
That is due to my Hair Youth. French ex- 
perts gave me the basic factors, but other 
experts, year after year, have added new 
discoveries. Now it embodies, in my opin- 
ion, the best the world knows for the hair. 
I apply it with an eyedropper, directly to 
the scalp. It cleans and stimulates, feeds and 
tones. I have never met anyone who in other 
ways attained comparable results. I wish 
every girl and woman who loves beautiful 
hair would learn what this method does. 
All druggists and toilet counters now supply 
Edna Wallace Hopper’s beauty helps, exactly 
as I use them. I will gladly mail you a 
sample of any if you will send this coupon, 
stating which you want. My Beauty Book 
will come with it. If what I have learned 
has any interest to you, try one. Clip this 
coupon now. 





Your Choice Free 


Mark sample desired. Mail to Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Inc., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 908 RB 


White Youth Clay Youth Cream 
Facial Youth Hair Youth 

















“The spit of you, Captain. Strong as a 
little pony.” Mrs. Daniels had moved across 
the room. 

He tried to speak. His tongue clucked, 
but no words would come. He tried again. 
“Can I hold him?” he whispered huskily. 


“T-t-t! He's asleep, the darlin’—you | 
mustn’t!” Mrs. Daniels was on wide-awake 
watch. 


Tears were now in Kate’s eyes. 


Confusion, bewilderment, a feeling of use- | 


lessness seized him. “What is 
wrong, Katie?” 

“You were w-wrecked,” sobbed Kate. 

“But I’m home again. Sh-h, you ought 
to be smiling, not crying, Kate! 
home again.” 

“I know it, and I’m so glad I can’t tell 
you, but think of you being lost, and the 
baby not having his father to grow up 
with?” She laid his hand—his wind-bitten, 
brine-soaked, calloused hand-—on the head 
of the baby. 

He was thrilled. He patted the tiny head 
fondly, then drew his hand away, fearful 
of hurting that tender head. 

“Captain, dear,”—Mrs. Daniels had him 
by the elbow,—“I hear the door opening 
below. That will be Clem come back—he 
went out to get a few grocers’ things. Go 
down while we tidy up a bit—go now and 
talk to Clem.” 

“Will you call me when he wakes?” His 
manner was meek, his voice wistful. 

“You'll hear him, that lad, when he 
wakes. Fightin’ hungry for his victuals he 
will be then. Go on down now to Clem.” 


OM went down. He saw Clem placing 
things carefully away on the pantry 
shelves. 

“Hullo, Clem!” 

Clem turned, a package of some kind of 
breakfast food held high. He let it drop— 
anywhere, onto a shelf. “Hul-l-o-o, boy! 
It’s certainly good to see you. How are 
you, boy?” 

“Pretty good, Clem, for a man that’s lost 
his vessel.” 

“Tough luck!” 


it—what'’s | 


I’m safe | 





“Tough for the crew, Clem. A great trip | 


o’ fish, and now not a cent for them.” 


“Tough luck one way, good luck another 


—all hands saved. But will you tell me 
why you ever left Sable Island in an open 
dory in winter when you didn’t have to?” 

“T did have to. How'd I’ve got home in 
time if I didn’t? I'd’ve left in an Indian 
canoe. Say, Clem,’—he lowered his voice, 


and smiled bashfully,—“I’ve been looking at | 


the baby. Seen him?” 

“Not more than ten times a day since 
he’s been born.” 

“What d’ye think of him?” 

“Looks like a husky kid to me. The wife 
says he’s a little bear. Sit down and have 
a bite now. I’m gettin’ to be a pretty good 
cook.” 

Tom sat down. 
absent-minded way. 

“It’s a far-away horizon your eyes are 
fixed on—what’s on your mind, boy ?” 

“I was thinking of my next vessel, Clem. 
And—how old was your first baby when 
you saw him, Clem?” 

“About five minutes. He came between 
trips, so I happened to be home.” 

“Stayed home awhile, then, did you?” 

“Huh? ’Bout a week—there’s no let-up 
at all, boy, when the children begin to come. 
I went a-salt-fishin’, and when I got back 
home again he was creepin’. I went a-win- 
ter-haddockin’, and by springtime he was 
tackin’ across the kitchen floor, like a little 
ship, between the sink and the gas-stove. 
A little slow in stays he was, and sometimes 
he’d get hove down, but onto an even keel 
and around he’d come—give him time. Be- 
fore the mackerel season was over, he'd 
come runnin’ through the gate and down the 
street to meet me.” 


He ate heartily in an 
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irst thing 
in the morning 


The “dash” of ENO 
added to cold or hot 
water transformsan ordi- 
nary draught into one 
that sparkles, tastes 
clean, and delightfully 
refreshes—a Health 
Drink that acts naturally 
in the relief of Constipa- 
tion, and in maintaining 
those orderly conditions 
upon which depends the 
Happiness of Healtu. 
The young or old, the 
weak or strong, can well 
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“And Ill bet you drove her for home 
those days, Clem? How’d you feel when 
he was going to school—playing baseball and 
football at high school? And—sh-h—hear 
that? Hear that?” 

“Hear what? Oh, that! Finish your 
supper—that’s only the lad ragin’ for his 
eats.. You'll get used to—” 

Tom stood up. On his weather-bitten, 
unshaven lips a faint, ecstatic smile was 
forming. A new and yet lustier yell came 
down from above. 

“Hear that?” whispered Tom. His eyes 
were moist and shining. He had been hold- 
ing high a cup of coffee; now suddenly, 
violently, he set it down. He leaped for 
the hallway. Up the stairs he went bound- 
ing, taking the steps with incredible light- 
ness in his heavy, seagoing boots. 

“Go it, boy,” called Clem. “By the time 
you've a dory load of ‘em runnin’ round 
deck, you'll: maybe wait to try the apple 
pie—good apple pie, too—before you go 
leapin’ to every roar out of one of ’em.” 

He gathered up the dishes. “But damn 
the man that wouldn’t leap—from the 
masthead if there he found himseli—to the 
cry of his first-born.” 

He tied an apron around his waist. He 
poured hot water over the dishes. Mem- 
ories of his seagoing years slid past him as 
he washed, memories of forty odd years of 
toil and peril, of rough, hard winter nights 
and smooth bright summer days, of lean 
trips when they had not shared enough to 
pay for their ice and bait, of trips so flush 
that they had money to throw into the air 
—and had so thrown it. 

He cocked an ear above a drooping towel 
and a dripping plate to hear; and he heard 
it—-the cooing of the young father over his 
baby. 

He heard Tom coming down the stairs, 
now in his stocking feet, and stepping care- 
fully. The eyes of the infant blinked out 
from his wrappings. Tom held him up for 
Clem to have a good look. “Aint he the 
little husky ?” demanded Tom. 


“He is so. Looks like the making of a 
fresh-halibuter to me. Itchy koo! Itchy 
koo!” Clem poked a finger at him. “Itchy 


koo! He'll smile if you do that to him, 
Tom. See? I suppose you'll be takin’ him 
a fishin’-trip soon.” 

Tom smiled too. “I was saying to Kate 
a minute ago: ‘Already I can see him, 
Kate, holding a dory’s painter out on the 
Banks, the vessel rolling her rails under,” I 


said.” 
“Huh! How’d she take it ?” 
“She didn’t take it.” Tom _ chuckled. 


“Tl have something to say about that,’ she 


“I had to explain how I only meant a 
little summer vacation trip when he'd be 
seven or eight years old, say.” 

“Forgetting already you ever saw a wreck, 
huh ?” 


UT Tom made no answer. He was tip- 
toeing back to the stairs. In the hall he 
turned to let Clem have another peek at the 
baby. “Great things, aint they, Clem?” 
“Meanin’ babies? They must be.” He 
surveyed himself—the apron around his 
waist, the damp towel in his hand—and 
grinned: “They certainly must be, when 
they can hook me that’s had ten of ’em 
into standin’ and washin’ dishes at a kitchen 
sink, me that ought to’ve been to the movies 
half an hour ago. And forty years from 
how, if you aint lost before then—lI can see 
you the same.” 
“Sure, why not? Itchy koo! 
well, if he isn’t asleep again!” 
Stepping with infinite care, Tom went back 


Itchy— 


up the stairs with the baby. At the landing | 


he turned: “Clem?” 


“What is it?” 
“Sh-h—not so loud. We're going to name 
my next vessel after him.” 
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at this weakness 


What qualities must a woman have to be a 
social success—beauty, grace, culture, wit? 
Society appreciates these but it has never yet 
closed its oo. to the woman who lacks them. 

The seeker after social popularity may be 
utterly without distinction in a dozen ways 
—in features, family, personality; she may 
even lack discretion. Yet social success may 
be hers! 


But there is one thing that puts her under 
a tremendous social handicap— 

One thing without which no woman can 
live up to a man’s ideal of her—perfect per- 
sonal cleanliness! 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
perspiration odor and moisture have kept 
more women from a coveted social position 
than any other one thing. Yet how many 
women fail to see when they fall short! 

If girls and women—yes, and men, too— 
could only understand that soap and water 
cannot counteract this disagreeable thing! 
Special measures are necessary to keep the 
underarms always dry and odorless. 

The one perfect precaution now regu- 
larly used by 3,000,000 people is the under- 
arm toilette—Odorono! 


Odorono, you know, is the original cor- 
rective of both perspiration odor and moisture. 
It was formulated by a physician and is now 
used in hospitals by physicians and nurses 
who know its antiseptic qualities and sci- 
entific action. 

A clear, clean liquid, Odorono is as de- 
lightful to use as the daintiest toilet water. 
You need apply it only twice a week to enjoy 
absolute assurance ot perfect underarm clean- 
liness. Never a trace of odor or moisture; 
never a stained garment! 

Suchalittle thing and yetit meansso much! 
Adopt the underarm toilette now; have for 
yourself the ease and comfort of mind its 
regular use means. Get a bottle of Odorono 
at any toilet counter; 35°; 6oc and $1 or sent 
by mail postpaid. 


Send for dainty sample set 


I will send you 3 generous samples for the 
complete underarm toilette—Odecrono, 
Creme Odorono (for odor only) and Odorono 
Depilatory, together with booklet of infor- 
mation on perspiration problems. Complete 
sample set, 10c; any one sample, 5c. Mail 
coupon now. 


RUTH MILLER 


The Odorono Company, 804 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 








RUTH MILLER 
804 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PON 6a sini inticendatteatibcnitonn 


Address 





Please send me sample set of Odorono, Creme Odorono and Odorono 
Depilatory with booklet, for which I enclose roc. 
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SAID WITH 


| fully manicured fingers fluttered over the 
| woolen cloth ever so daintily. 
| Did we say that Miss Vernie Norton was 
| cleaning the uniform of Dusty Dugan? For- 
| give us! Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
| Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, high in her 
|chamber up a tower to the east, was bur- 
nishing the armor of Sir Lancelot, the brav- 
est of the brave! 

And if she chose to stitch a mystic sym- 
| bol in his cap, where it would not be seen, 
that was surely no more than Elaine had 
done under like circumstances. You remem- 
ber the lines? 








. .. . and she told him, “A red sleeve 
Broiderd with pearls,” and brought it: 
then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, 
Saying, “I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,” and the blood 


Now a mew way to 
Sprang to her face and filled her with 


Remove Cold Cream wm 


Again, who says there is no sentiment in 
Fok years stage stars have known this cosmetics each night. This soft velvety ab- soapsuds? There are rainbow bubbles, and 
secret of clear, radiant complexions. It sorbent is made of Cellucotton. any maid can blow them, and watch them 
is part of their stock-in-trade. Who ever Towels often cause infections; they are sail until all too soon their fragile splendor 
saw an actress whose skin had infections, expensive. Kleenex, at all drug and depart- bursts. 
blackheads, pimples? Yet actresses make-up ment stores, costs but 25c. A box contains | , 
several times a day. Their skinisconstantly about 200 sheets (size 6 by 7 in.) and lasts HE team was home again after a_vic- 
exposed to hard use—yet remainscharming. about a month. Use it once, throw it away. torious three weeks on the road. Fan- 
Now you, too, may know this secret cf It’s cheaper, better, safer. Beauty experts dom had prepared a royal reception, and 
famous stage beauties. It is simply the use advise its use. Today get a box of Kleenex | Miss Vernie Norton had done her part. 
of Kleenex in removing cold cream and _ and find out why it’s so popular. Joe Dugan’s uniform, spick and span, awaited 
him. Did he appreciate it? Not on your 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago life! 
“Who,” said he, “has been putting per- 


: fume on my shirt?” 
He stood in the middle of the clubhouse 
in dishabille and demanded an explanation. 
The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover “Lefty, did you put this stuff on my suit? 
mee ——— —————| I'll crash you for a row of tombstones. 


Well, who done it, then? Some 
|guy’s gonna get hurt!” 
One and all, they emphatically protested 
their innocence. 
| “I wouldn’t waste no perfume on you,” 
| said Lefty Sullivan. “Now, if it was chlo- 
| ride o’ lime, I could understand the play—”’ 
The others howled, and Dusty Dugan and 
the lanky southpaw from Texas squared off 
for battle. Brick McGovern interfered 
hastily. “Lefty’s gonna work today. Let 
him alone, Joe! If he don’t win, I'll let you 
tackle him after the game—that is, if I 
don’t kill him myself.” 
Lefty was knocked out of the box in the 











To Bob 
or Not 

To Bob 
When 
Gray Hair 
Comes 





“JF I ONLY DARED.” Many women hesitate 

: because of doubt as to how it will look. Certain- 
ly it is convenient and comfortable. If the contour of 
face and head permit, the short hair vogue is charming 
and youthful. But gray, faded, or bleached hair, un- 
fortunately, is emphasized by the bob, shingle or pom- 
padour. Brownatone overcomes the handicap. In a 
moment’s time, with no troublesome mixing, no day- 
after-day treatment, those shorn locks can be becom- 
ingly tinted in natural shades from lightest blonde to 
deep brown or black. 


Brownatone has brought the look of youth to millions. 
You can prove it to your own satisfaction. Send for 
Trial Bottle and test it on the tip ends of your hair. 
You’ll be pleasantly amazed at the result. Specify 
shade wanted—“Light blonde to medium brown,” or 


“Dark brown to black.” All dealers sell Brownatone * 


in two sizes—50c and $1.50—under the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. “‘ Harmless—uniform—permanent—quick 








fifth inning, but there was no conflict after 
the game, because Joe Dugan was given 
other things to occupy his attention. 

It was Ladies’ Day, and in honor of the 
occasion, Vernie had donned her best dress, 
and was occupying her favorite position, 
Row C, Section 11, Seat 13. Of course the 
nur-ber of the seat had nothing to do with 
what happened. It was merely that when 
Joe Dugan came to bat in the last half of 
the ninth inning, Slim Cochrane, elongated 
twirler of the Tigers, elected to try a fast 
ball, high and on the outside, and Joe was 
batting left-handed. 

Wham! The shortstop had swung just a 
4ittle late, and the ball, caroming off his 
bat, was traveling like a streak of light into 
| the crowded stand back of third base. There 








| was a shout of warning, a flurry of escaping 


—Satisfactory. Hesitate no longer. Tint away those Ag . 
figures, and Vernie remembered rising in- 


gray locks that make you unhappy. 





GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE stinctively from her seat and trying to eae 
a sphere that grew larger as it approached. 
The KENTON PHARMACAL CO. Had she sat quietly, the ball would have 
TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE | al 5 t it s, she ducked 
1065 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. SPECIAL OFFER! Trial bottle for test- | stesed - rs glee Pye 

- ing will be sent anywhere in plain pack- squarely into it. 
ee Se age (no publicity) on receipt of eto | There was the dull impact of leather and 
Se ee | flesh, a gasp of pity from the crowd—and 


Werecommend NaTone Lemonated Shampoo for washing the hair. At dealers or direct, 50c a bottle | the lily of the laundry went down in a sea 
|of darkness, with her hands to her face 
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H SOAP _ (Continued from 
page 55) 
the N hour later, when she was fighting for 


£\ composure in the seclusion of her beard- 
ing-house room, and the doctor had come 


ne ind gone, leaving a bandage over one eye 
ble that felt like a balloon, the doorbell rang 
her for the fifth time. Carlisle, secretary of the 
ur- ball-club, had already called. So had Brick | | 
-av- McGovern. Now it was somebody else. 
Vernie called down to her landlady: 

™m- “Please don’t let anyone else in. I’m a 
Pen, sight! I’m a sight! Oh, dear!” 


we But this last visitor had a mind of his | 
own. Vernie heard him proclaiming his 
identity in no uncertain terms. 

“Don’t try to argue with me! I’m Joe 
Dugan! I’m the guy that done it! The 
lady’s liable to sue me for a lot o’ jack. I| § 
‘ot a right to try and square myself, aint! ‘ 
I? Where is she? I want to see what she, 
looks like!” 

Vernie slammed her door in a panic. Oh, 
the irony of Fate! The gallant Sir Lancelot 
was ascending the stairs, with flowers and 
candy, and—alas, Elaine the fair was 
adorned with a black eye and the odor of 
arnica! The world seemed crashing about 
her ears, but it was only Brick McGovern’s 
young shortstop knocking on the door. 

“Y-yes!” she whispered, fighting desper- 
ately for time. “W-who is it?” 
fe “Tt’s me, Joe Dugan.” 
oe “W-what d-do you w-want ?” 

“Well, lady, Brick McGovern told me to 
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Beautiful : He said to her ~ er 3i 3 r 
and she replied: “Dont Compliment Me ~Thank Boncilla’ "7" // 


“s come up here and square myself. Say, lis- | 

ed ten, I can’t pass this stuff through the key- 

“ hole. What's the matter with opening the ERE'’S a thrill of accomplishment in being able to command 
= a P —— pete admiration for one’s personal charm. And yet what an army of women 

r- “You a. a ee eee. there are who, through carelessness or neglect, fail to bring out in their 

ou ought to wait in the parlor. , ith ch N: d d them! = 

* “Qh, gosh!” he apologized. “I guess that’s faces the beauty with which Nature endowed them! 

| right. Well, charge me up with another er- ’ : ill—so di ; ' 

. ror. Looks like this is my bad day. I'd| It's so easy if you will o fferent if you dal 

4 better bench myself before I pull any more.” Boncilla, Clasmic Beautifier—a beautifier in fact as well as in name— 

ne i my — p Ape gen Saageryt on is unlike any other skin-tone, both in method of operation and results. 

a e wou 0, a en 

d she hoped that he wouldn't. Finally she Boncilla Beautifier absorbs impurities like a magnet. It draws out by 

crept timidly downstairs, huge white bandage its original absorption method from deep down in the pores. It removes 

» os Beck Sica date aon all imperfections caused by clogging the skin with dirt, dust, excess oils 

- waiting patiently for the next play to de- and other impurities. Boncilla Beautifier gives your skin a “beauty bath” 
velop. And horrors! Sir Lancelot’s jaws and permits your facial tissues to work their own wonderful magic of 


were moving, and he was undoubtedly, at rejuvenation. 
this precise moment, looking around him for 
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: a place to spit! Fortunately he beheld Boncilla Does the Real Work — You Merely Apply It 

; Vernie just in time, and his intentions were ; ” P ‘ . 
u dismissed with a convulsive gulp. This blue-gray wonder-worker is both soothing and refreshing. The moment it 
I meets your skin it begins to lift out lines and wrinkles—to banish pimpies and black- 










The next moment Miss Norton was aware : a 
of an earnest young man who gazed at her kent =te Semnettes Sone aeaie tne sete Sie firm and healthy—to freshen 
: with frank astonishment in his blue eyes. ye dente Mi, y y . 
: “Well, I’m a son of a gun!” he protested. 50c Will Buy a Boncilla Pack O’ Beauty 
“Wait till I get hold o’ Brick McGovern! . : ; : 
He told me you was an old Portagee lady All toilet counters sell it. Get yours today and start the Boncilla treatments tonight. 
e with nine grandchildren! Can you imagine This perkage contains four trial Boncilla treatments—Boncilla Beautifier, the two 
» that old fox tryin’ to shoo me away! Why. Boncilla Creams and Boncilla Face Pow- 
I bet you aint even married!” , der. Later, you will want the larger and 
‘ Vernie’s blushes confirmed his suspicions. more economical packages. 
“Then it’s Miss Norton, not Mrs. ?” FREE Beauty Book 
“Miss Vernie Norton,” she affirmed, not- 
f . e “ : ete gee A handsome, 48-page book of helpful 
l a rising qplor the admiration in his toilet ‘hints is free for the asking, for a 
"wT short time only. Write us today! 


“Three cheers!” said Joe. .“This is Joe 
Dugan battin’ for himself. Say, listen, Miss BONCILLA ea INC. 
Norton—I’m awful sorry you got hurt. I Indianapolis, In or oronto, Can. 
never should have swung on that one; it 
, was way outside. I brought you some >, 
| flowers and candy, but o’ course that wont 
square it. Let me take a look at that eye!” 
“Oo-o0, no! Please!” 
But he insisted, and finally she permitted 
him to raise the bandage and peer under. 
He whistled sympathetically. 


“Gee, ’at’s a pip! Looks like the one Clasmic Beautifier 


Bull Feeney got when he missed a third — 
A Boncilla Today Keeps Wrinkles Away 


strike on Indian Smith. Cost the Indian 
a lot of wampum, but he said it was worth 
it. Would you like to take in a picture-| 
show tonight, Miss Norton?” 
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Chosen Out of 


100 Applicants 
A Plan That Doubles Salaries 
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“With this eye?” she gasped. “Why, I 
can’t see!” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he assured her. “T'll 
tell you all about it. Please, Miss Vernie!” 


O use talking, Joe was a good ball- 
player. He covered ground fast, and 

his heart and soul were in the game. 
Literally speaking, Vernie had _ been 
knocked off her feet. Her nerves were shat- 
tered, her composure gone; her head ached, 
and the world was topsy-turvy. And in 
this state of mind, Papa Pierrot’s feminine 
trademark had no power to resist the whirl- 
wind attack of Dusty Dugan. Nor, for that 
matter, did she try to resist. She clung to 
him as though he were a life-preserver, and 
before the evening was over, soft hair was 
brushing his cheek, and she was telling him 
who had sprayed perfume on his uniform. 
_ “Well, what do you know!” he marveled. 
“And you had me pegged all along? Are 
you the little dame whose picture is in the 
street-cars? Well, aint I a fool for luck! 
Say, how far down do I come in the bat- 


ting-order? How many fellows do I have 
to lick? .... What? ‘You mean to tell 
me—” 


He reached for her left hand and satisfied 
himself that there was indeed no ring 
thereon. “Holy cow!” he commented. “Well, 
that’s easy fixed!” 

“You said you were going to tell me about 
the picture,” protested Vernie. 

“Oh, that’s out,” he answered. 
something else to talk about.” 

Whatever it was, Vernie seemed reason- 
ably content to sit there and listen. Per- 
haps it was just as well that the bandage 


“T got 


|over her eye prevented the vision of Joe 


Dugan surreptitiously anointing the floor 
between his feet with the flavored juice of 
“ball-players’ gum.” Love is blind, and so 
for the moment was Vernie Norton. 

To complete her utter demoralization, 
Papa Pierrot decreed that Vernie should 
have a leave of absence for a week. Pos- 
sibly he figured that a laundress with a 
black eye was not a desirable spectacle for 
visitors to behold. In any event, Papa Pier- 
rot should be charged with an error, or 
credited with an assist, depending upon from 
what angle you view the play. 

Miss Norton had always considered her- 
self an indispensable adjunct of the Snow 
White Laundry. Yet here she was, knocked 
loose from her accustomed station, and Papa 
Pierrot seemed to have no fear that the 
roof would fall in during her absence. It 
was all very disconcerting. 

Being wise in the ways of the ball-field, 
Joe Dugan took advantage of the “breaks” 
in the game. He tightened his belt, squared 
his shoulders, and prepared to knock the 
ball out of the lot. When Cupid is throw- 
ing ’em waist high and squarely over the 
plate, there is no sense in waiting him out. 
Far better, set yourself, and crash the first 
one! 


EEWEE Patterson burst into the club- 

house. “Hey, listen,” he implored. 
“Here’s a yell! Remember the laundry girl 
I was tellin’ you about? You gave me the 
laugh, didn’t you? Well, Dusty married her 
last night! Me and Brick McGovern were 
in the coachers’ box! Mrs. Dugan is going 
to make the trip with us to Portland! Now, 
laugh that off!” 

To the best of their ability, they tried. 
Lefty Sullivan rolled on the floor. Rube 
Ferguson wept in the arms of the trainer. 
Even Tombstone Nelson threw back his head 
and howled. 

The vociferous merriment established a 
new record in the Coast League, and the 
more Peewee Patterson strove to explain the 
romance, the wilder grew the laughter. 
Dusty Dugan and a laundry girl! Could 
anything be more perfect? 

“You can’t top it!” sobbed Lefty. “That’s 
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Cor the Hair 
of Women Who Care 


CO MERE are just as many 
grades of permanent 
waving as there are of shoes 
or silk hose. Remember this 
when you have your hair per- 
manently waved. Seek a parlor 
which advertises The Frederics 
Method. For there you will 
find experts of the highest type 
who offer you the greater per- 
manency, safety and beauty 
which this superior method 
assures. If you do not know of 
a Frederics Method Parlor, we 
will gladly send, on request, 
the name of one nearby. 












Write for a free copy 
of our illustrate 
folder which shows 
why The Frederics 
method insures most 
perfect results. 


&. Grederics 


32 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become 
the most popular branch of our educa- 
tional system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of 
meee said they constituted Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the edu- 
cationa! systems of the world, 


There are good camps and bad. So 
THE RED BOoK MAGAZINE sent 
a highly-qualified observer to visit 
several hundred of them. His reports 
are a guide in your selection of the 
right camp for your boy or girl. See 
page 6. 

Write to our Camp Department (en- 
closing stamped return envelope) and 
our p Director will advise you 
without charge. 
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the funniest play I ever heard. I'll bet he | 
paid the preacher with a plug 0’ tobacco! 
Was he scared, Peewee ?” 

“Shaking all over,” said Patterson. “I 
never see a guy so rattled. Me and Brick 
was tryin’ to give him signals, and he was 
ll crossed. Didn’t know whether to try 
a hook slide or go in standin’ up! He 
ouldn’t tell the home plate from the water- 
bucket. And the bride still had a black 
eye! Some game, believe me!” 

Of course, when the news reached Papa 
Pierrot’s laundry, there was another ex- 
plosion. The proprietor wrung his hands 
ind called upon twenty-seven saints to bear 
witness to the enormity of his loss. Sacré 
bleu! What an outrage! 

And Tillie went around demanding of 
everybody: “Did I call the turn on Miss 
Touch-me-not? Did she fall hard, or am 
I mistaken? Yea, sister—that’s what comes 
of not practicin’. Far be it from me to 
gloat, but when I copped my diamond ring, 
I didn’t get a black eye doin’ it!” 

But what matters it whether the world 
laughs or weeps or sneers, so long as two 
young people, who love each other truly, | 
are drifting dreamily on the sea of ro- 
mance, lit only by a honeymoon? But— | 
daylight comes sooner or later, and things | 
assume their normal perspective. The time | 
arrived when Mrs. Joe Dugan, out of the | 
natural fondness of her heart, decided that | 
her husband needed tender wifely counsel. 
She wanted to be proud of him in every | 
way, and that meant almost complete ref- | 
ormation. Love, you see, can be blind in| 
more ways than one. Almost before he 
realized it, Dugan was in harness, and it 
was not long before the harness began to 
gall. He stood it for a while in a dazed 
sort of way; then he began to sulk, and 
finally one rainy morning, without any warn- 
ing, he kicked the harness to pieces and 
made a dash for liberty. 


IRT is after all a very fundamental sort of | 

thing, and marks the difference between | 
the sexes. Ever since Eve first inspected 
the ears of -Adam, man has protested and 
woman has imsisted on her rights. As a 
girl she adjusts the necktie of her boy 
friend and picks imaginary lint from his 
coat; as a wife she urges upon her spouse 
the necessity of clean collars and a daily 
shave; and as a mother she interrupts the 
pastimes of her small boy with the terrible 
command: “Johnny, come in the house this 
moment, and get cleaned up!” 

Vernie meant it all for the best. The 
little flat that they had furnished so pret- 
tily on the installment plan was the first 
home she had ever known. To her it was 
sacred and should be spotless. And Sir 
Lancelot with sublime masculine indifference 
was breaking her heart. 

Peewee Patterson was the first to hear 
the news. He spread it among the others 
wher the team piled into the train for a 
night trip south. They were all in the buffet- 
car, with the exception of Dusty Dugan, 
who had declined to join them. 

- “Joe’s wife has gone back to the laundry,” 
whispered the midget second baseman. | 
“She’s ditched him, and he’s all broke up. 
{ offered him a chew o’ tobacco, and he 
bust right out cryin’ like a kid.” 

“Joe cryin’ ?” gasped Ferguson. “I thought 
he had more nerve than a burglar. What 
was the row about?” 

“Seems like it was a cuspidor,” said Pee- 

“Joe brought it home and put it in the 
parlor, one of them china cuspidors with the 
blue flowers on it. The Missus told him to 
take it out, and Joe tried to argue the play.” 

“I don’t blame him,” said Ferguson. 
“What’s home without a cuspidor?” 

“The Jady’s right,” said Lefty. “Joe’s 
control is bad, anyway. He ought to’ve 
used the sink!” 

Peewee snarled at them: 





“Don’t get 
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Her Triumphant 
Moment 


“You ARE AS RADIANT as ever,” 
this other chap was saying. 

The deuce! Of course she was ra- 
diant! He wondered why she seemed 
so much more beautiful tonight, and 
quite suddenly he determined to buy 
a certain diamond ring. 

She had learned from Madame 
Jeannette how to select the correct 
shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and how to apply it to achieve a 
youthful and entrancing beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is used 
the world over by women who find 
that it meets every requirement of 
beauty, protection, and purity. 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent “shine.” Next, 
apply 20 Beauty Powder to all exposed 
portions of face, neck and shoulders. It will 
give your skin that lovely effect of rose petal 
softness. Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom 
to bring the exquisite glow of youthful color. 


fompetan 
Beauty Powder 


“Don’t Envy Deauty— 
Use Pompeian’’ 





Shade Chart for selecting your correct tone 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has this type of skin, dnd should use 
the Naturelle shade. 

Olive Skin: This skin generally accom- 
panies dark hair and eyes. It is rich in tone 
and should use Rachel Shade 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin, and should use the Flesh shade. This 
type of skin is usually found with light hair, 
or red hair. 

White Skin: If your skin is quite without 
color, use White Powder. Only the very white 
skin should use White Powder in the daytime. 

At all toilet counters 
60c. Compact $1.00. 
"hh. higher in Canada.) 
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on vaste s 
Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 paneer Os Art 
Panel, * 
Retained,” size 28 x ah box 
in color by a famous. artist; 
worth at least soc. We send it 
with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, , Day 
Cream and Ni Cream 
only toc. te these samples 
can make many interesting 
| et experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 





Cr OFF, SIGN AND SEND 








Madame Jeannette, Pompeian Laboratories, 
2802 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Madame: I enclose 10¢ (dime for the 
new yews paw Fr Art Panel * me Guinek 
Love Retained,’’ the four 


Name 





Address ____ - 





City ~ State. 


Shade of powder wanted ? 
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Almost Unbelievable 


You can hardly realize the 
wonderful improvement to 


your skin and complexion your 
mirror will reveal after using 


Gourauos 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


It renders a charming, fascinating 
appearance instantly. No mussy rube 
bing in or long time treatments. But 
best of all, your appearance will show 
constant improvement through its 
consistent use, 


’ . * 
Gouraud’s Oriental Comprimettes 
Are Gouraud’s Oriental Cream in 
compact form with all of its Beauti- 
fying properties faith- 
fully retained. Made 
in two sizes, 50c and 
£1.00, and seven 
ehad-s, White, Flesh, 
Rachel Powders and 
Orange, Licht, Med- 
ium and Dark Rouges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Send 50c for a Comprimette (any 
ohode), a bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream and a bottle of Gouraud’s Ori- 
ental Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
Name 
Address 
City 

Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, New York 
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lfunny. I’m tellin’ you the lady’s gone back 
to the laundry, and if you think Joe Dugan 
aint all busted up, go back there and take 
a look at him. I'll lay you even money he 
don’t get a hit this week; and don’t forget 
we're goin’ up against the toughest club on 
the circuit.” 


UT Peewee was wrong. Joe Dugan 

fooled everybody on the club. He 
played great ball, desperate ball—fielding 
like a fiend, and slugging with savage feroc- 
ity. For two weeks, his work was the sen- 
sation of the circuit, and Brick McGovern 
was a happy man. Dusty himself was 
exultantly boastful, feverishly so. 

“T’'ll show you birds some real ball-playin’ 
now!” he told his mates. “If I don’t bust 
into the majors next season, I'll know the 
reason why! Somebody slip me a chew!” 

They looked at one another uneasily, for 
it was unlike Dusty Dugan to talk like a 
busher. The young shortstop was not him- 
self, even if he was playing good ball. 

The change came gradually, but it was 
none the less apparent. The challenging 
light died from his blue eyes; the boastful 
phrases ceased to fall from his lips. He 
only spoke now when he was spoken to. 
And one morning Peewee Patterson dis- 
covered Joe Dugan in the act of cleaning 
his fingernails. The midget reported the 
matter to the others. 

“I know,” said Rube. “And he’s buying 
gum, too. That’s a mistake. I tried it 
once, and it wont work. Coverin’ short on 
this ball-club is a he-man’s job, and it 
takes the good old brown juice to help 
you get by.” 

“I seen Joe use a comb this mornin’, 
Lefty volunteered. “He never done that 
before. He used to brush his hair with a 
bat. Not that I care what he uses, only 
I hope he don’t go off stride in his playin’.” 

But that was just what happened to 
Brick McGovern’s best bet. The leopard 
was trying to shed his spots, and the effort 
brought disaster. Dusty was dusty no 
longer, and by the same token he fell an 
easy prey to Ol’ Joe Slump, the unseen, 
merciless foe of all good men and true 
whose value is computed daily in baseball’s 
column of averages. 

“Tt aint that he’s playin’ bad ball,” said 
Peewee. “It’s just that the old life aint 
there—the old pep! Seems like I’m workin’ 
alongside a stranger. Many a time when I 
thought the old ball-game was gone,— 
looked like we were licked,—I used to shoot 
a glance at Joe, crouching at short, with 
his teeth set and the sweat rolling down that 
dirty face, and it put the heart right into 
me.” 

“Same here,” acknowledged Lefty. “Them 
dirty pants of Joe’s used to give us pitchers 
the nerve to throw a groove ball. We knew 
there was one guy in back of us who’d go 
into the dirt to cut off a hit. Am I mis- 
taken, or are them pants of his gettin’ 
cleaner ?” 

“You aint mistaken,” said Peewee sadly. 
“His uniform has only one or two spots now, 
where he used to have twenty. And what’s 
more, Brick has dropped him to seventh 
place in the batting order. The old wreckin’ 


” 


crew is shot to hell! 


>” 


IX Papa Pierrot’s laundry the Lily was 
back in her accustomed shrine, gracing 
again a sanitary atmosphere, slightly steam- 
heated. The other girls showed little sur- 
prise. Vernie was not the first girl who had 
left the laundry in triumph, only to come 
back a little later and ask quietly for her 
job. Things like that happened only too 
frequently. 

For a while Vernie was her old calm and 
efficient self, and Papa Pierrot was tre- 
mendously delighted. No longer did she ask 
for time off on particularly hot afternoons. 





Summer was here now, but Vernie ignored 
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the call of blue sky, green lawns, cheering 
crowds and the sign that read “Ladies’ Day” 
at the ball-park across the street. She 
seemed bent upon atoning for her abdica- 
tion as the queen bee in the laundry hive. 
Once more she was the serene, white-garbed 
trademark of the Snow White Laundry, 
standing for eight hours on a stone floor, 
unwilted by a temperature that made other 
girls collapse. 

Happy? Why, of course! Why not? 
It was a small matter that broke down 
her guard and upset her completely—such 
a small matter, with blue eyes and tiny 
pink fists. Tillie brought him around, a 
proud, motherly Tillie, bearing in triumph 
her infant son. 

“Pipe the best-lookin’ man that ever came 
into this laundry,” sang Tillie. “Gather 
around, girls; I want to make you jealous.” 

All work stopped immediately, and even 
Papa Pierrot came over to chuck the baby 
under the chin. When the reception was 
over, Vernie followed the little mother into 
the seclusion of the corridor. 

“May I,” said Vernie, “may I hold him 
—just a minute?” Her lips were trembling. 
Quick understanding flashed in Tillie’s eyes. 

“Why, of course, honey! I—I'm sorry!” 

Vernie broke down, and there in the cor- 
ridor the two girls held each other, mother- 
ing between them a helpless morsel of mas- 
culine humanity. 


HINGS were never quite the same after 

that. The cold hauteur of the Lily 
was gone, and in its place was something 
Papa Pierrot could not understand. He 
came to her with a gentleman's stiff shirt. 

“Madame, I regret to say there is an im- 
perfection. Behold!” 

He pointed dramatically to the offending 
bosom of the garment. 

“I don’t see anything wrong, 

“You see nothing wrong? 
there is a spot!” 

“Oh, but it’s such a little spot.” 

“A little spot! A little spet! Name of 
heaven, it covers the shirt! Once more, I 
ask you, Miss Norton—” 

“Mrs. Dugan,” she corrected. 

“Norton or Dugan, I do not care! Thees 
shirt shall snow white be, or I am disgrace’!” 

But for some reason, Vernie no longer 
cared whether things were snow white or 
not. She seemed, in fact, to prefer articles 
that showed the wear and tear of human ef- 
fort. She looked white and tired, and there 
were dark rings under her eyes. The Lily 
was fading, and Papa Pierrot began to look 
around him for a substitute. 

But Vernie nursed her strength, for she 
desired to fold once more the uniform of 
Sir Lancelot. In the course of the baseball 
schedule her wish was realized. Well 
streaked and dust-covered, but not quite so 
spotted as of old, Joe Dugan’s battle armor 
reached the Snow White Laundry. 

Were unhallowed hands permitted to touch 
that sweat-stained uniform? Not on your 
life. Vernie abstracted it from the pile of 
unwashed material at the sorter’s desk, and 
took it home to the same old boarding- 
house where all things had begun. In the 
privacy of her unadorned, cheerless room, 
the Lily of the Laundry opened her heart 
and whispered the truth to an empty uni- 
form. Its vacant sleeves were around her 
neck, and hot tears fell on fhe stains that 
she kissed repeatedly. 

“Joe, dear, I’ve been blind—so blind! 
Why, these stains meant you were playin’ the 
game hard, and that’s what real men are 
supposed to do! I’m a laundry girl, dear 
—didn’t know nothin’ else! All my life I 
been lookin’ for dirt, and it just got into 
my eyes so I couldn’t see clear. Your heart 
was clean, Joe, and so was mine! And the 
love’s still here, honey—I just couldn’t wash 
it out!’ She fell asleep treasuring a stained 
and rumpled uniform. 


” said Vernie 
Mon Dieu, 
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[ was Ladies’ Day at the Coast League 
ball-grounds, and Brick McGovern’s ball-, 
club was three runs behind in the ninth 
inning. The crowded stands were clamor- 
ing for a rally, and with two men out, it 
came. Rube Ferguson and Peewee Patter- 
son beat out infield hits, and Digger Grimes 
crossed up everybody by bunting safely. 
Three runs needed to tie the score, four to 
win, and the bags full! 

The crowd exploded. Then the tumult 
died to groans as young Dugan, white of 
face, walked nervously toward the plate. 
Once they would have cheered him wildly, 
but now they called for a substitute batter. 
There was a quick conference on the Wolf 
bench, and Brick McGovern scrambled from 
the dugout. He hurried forward and checked 
the shortstop’s progress toward the plate. 
At the same instant a freckled bat-boy 
darted toward the two men. He proffered 
a package to Joe Dugan. 

“Lady in the stands told me to give it 
to you!” he panted. “Says it’s very im- 
portant—there’s a note, too!” 

Destiny hesitated, while Sir Lancelot’s fin- 
gers tore away the covering from love’s 
gage de guerre. Was it a lock of Elaine’s 
fair hair, or a “red sleeve broidered with 
pearls?” Alas, those things belong to Ten- 
nyson, indeed! 

Brick McGovern gave a quick look. 
“Glory be to God!” said he. “Take a big 
bite, Joe—and go in there, and bust the 
first one!” 

Young Dugan needed no urging. He shot 
a quick glance at Section 11, Seat 13, and 
then nerved himself with a tremendous b‘te 
of a firm, brown substance. He dipped his 
hands into the dust, wiped them on his 
pants, spat on his bat, pulled his cap over 
one eye, and advanced to the plate, with 
his shoulders hunched and one cheek pro- 
truding like that ef a squirrel with a walnut. 
Dusty was himself again! The crowd sensed 
it telepathically, and arose en masse. The 
opposing pitcher felt the impending blow, 
and he motioned the outfielders back toward 
the fence. But the strategy was useless. 
Joe Dugan broke up the ball-game. He 
busted the first one, and the ball went up 
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their cheeks and mat the hair down over 
their glaring eyes, and it can swell their 
tongues until their parched throats can 
hardly hold them. It can make people lie 
out in the sun half-asleep, immovable for 
hours. It can make them a little insane, 
make them jump up cursing, go dashing 
into the mountainous green labyrinth, fight 
there for an hour like a beast in a net to 
win fifty yards. At least sixty hours more, 
without water or food, did that. 

Afternoon found~ them still grouped on 
the beach for the sake of misery’s company. 
No ship or ’plane had been sighted, but that 
did not matter now. The failure of their 
hopes of rescue went unnoticed. Easton 
had forgotten whisky; Alton had forgotten 
who were “trash” and -who weren't. 
Nothing remained to any of them but the 
first, the elemental desire. It tore at them, 
agonized them finally. 

Already the thorns and prickles of the 
bush had ripped their clothing into strips. 
Mallin’s stretched-out leg showed a swelled 
ankle under his loosened puttee. He had 
tried to climb the first coconut palm any 
of them had been able to reach, had crawled, 
squirmed, broken his way to its base and 
begun a fifty-foot climb with his eyes upon 
the cluster of egg-shaped, green and orange 
fruit which tantalized far above. A half- 
hour of fighting his way up, cutting inch- 
thick creepers with a pocketknife. ‘Then 


all had gone black. His gripping arms and 


—up—up and onward until it cleared the 
left-field fence, and triumphantly smashed a 
window in the second story of Papa Pier- 
rot’s Snow White Laundry. 


USK had fallen, and once more Elaine 

was waiting in her castle tower—a 
timid, fluttering Elaine, torn between hop< 
and despair. The bell rang long and per 
sistently. 

Vernie went to the head of the stairs 
“Maybe I'd better answer it,” she callec 
down to her landlady. “It might—migh 
be for me!” 

A moment later she opened the door, an. 
there stood Sir Lancelot in  well-pressec 
clothes and a stiff white collar, his arm: 
laden with candy and flowers. He tool 
one good look at her, and down went the 
gifts. 

“Aw, Babe!” he pleaded, and held out 


is arms. 

After a little while of delicious silence 
she looked up at him. “Joe, dear, you 
don’t have to wait in the parlor now. You 
got a right to go upstairs, if you want— 
and—and I got a cuspidor—” 

“Have you?” said Joe. “Well, let’s go 
upstairs, honey, and we'll chuck the damn 
thing out the window. Wait a minute, ! 
want to carry you!” 

The feat was not difficult for Sir Lance- 
lot to perform, and soon they were nestled 
in a comfortable rocker, Vernie’s gold curls 
against his shoulder. A certain subject of 
dispute had been saved from destruction, and 
covered with green tissue paper it was now 
serving as a flower vase. 

“And we're goin’ to the majors next sea- 
son,” whispered the young shortstop. “You 
and me and—and—” 

She nodded dreamily. “Joe, dear, I don’t 
want a laundry helper. I’m pullin’ for a 
boy!” 

“Well,” said Dusty Dugan, “far be it from 
me to root against you, Babe, but if the 
Umpire gives it to you, I know one thing 
sure.” 

“What, Joe?” 


“I’m gonna teach one little ball-player | 


how to keep his uniform clean!” 


legs lost hold of the trunk, and he had 
fallen thirty feet. 

They had eaten leaves, roots, some of the 
little shore grapes which brushed luxuriantly 
along the beach. The woman’s lips were 
still coated with green. All of them had 
been sick—Temperate Zone people, helpless 
as children in this tropic wilderness. Twice 
Mallin and Easton had fought, blindly, until 
the pilot fell down senseless. Both of their 
beard-grown faces were discolored and 
puffed. And they had fought over trifles— 
once Mallin’s attempt to prevent the big 
man from taking from Mrs. Lane a shellfish 
she had found. 

A sudden little puff of wind blew the 
graying hair from Alton’s brow. He strug- 
gled to a sitting posture and gazed far away 
at the white clouds piling into banks to the 
west. He had been thinking of a certain 
upstairs. sitting-room in his house in the 
Chestnut Hill section, a room full of peace 
and shadows, books along the walls. His 
man would be bringing a cool, frosted drink, 
and he would send it back and tell the 
fellow to bring him six shining glasses of 
water. 


HE others were asleep. How he hated 
them, each of them in turn, that wom- 
an with her dress falling off her sunburned 
shoulders, that Easton, and that—mechanic, 


or pilot, or whatever he was! He couldn’t 
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Motion and Emotion 


ERE motion is one thing; pleasant emotion is 
quite another. But when the one begets the 
other, human interest is generated and enter- 
tained in an ideal manner. 


Undirected travel without objective is mere motion, a casual 
form of exercise and a lazy, often indolent, time-killer. Men 
and women who appreciate life’s momentary and permanent 
opportunities have no time to kill, no energy to dissipate. 
They make every hour yield some element of progress, beauty, 
culture, material gain or happiness. There should be no waste 
spaces in man’s greatest estate—those twenty-four hours each 
day called TIME. 


Intelligent travel is a mill of the emotions. It produces one 
healthful, wholesome, self-developing sensation after another. 
New sights and sounds, new peoples and customs, new vistas 
of land, sea and sky, first views of magnificent shrines and 
glorious monuments, the charm and shock of natural world 
grandeurs—and in the midst of all, the enduring works of man’s 
genius, all remain unseen and unknown to the untraveled. 
These are the stimuli that thrill us who wander over the benign 
face of this romantic old world. 

















Human beings who have no emotions, no responsive impulse, 
no warmth of feeling, are a total loss. They exist, but they 
do not live. In the surge of the living world they are merely 
names, spectres, shadows of the spiritually dead. 


Travel is the sweetest balm to the weariest soul. It refreshes 
the intellect, thrills the heart, gratifies longing eyes and imparts 
to life new reasons for living. It is the surest and, in the end, 
the cheapest and the highest education. It is a golden expe- 
rience without dross. The well-traveled individual has infinite 
advantages over all others. He alone can read the literature 
of the world with understanding and sagely contemplate the 
problems of our civilization. 
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ind staggered a few steps away. The breeze 
refreshed him, and he went on unsteadily 
until he rounded the point which shut them 
from view. 

Down the beach and inland he could see 
the tall palms bowing before the rising wind. 
All the vegetation of the island was astir. 
He walked on, talking to himself, perhaps 
a half-mile, and then he began to run, 
stumbling, falling to the sand, going ahead 
as fast as he could on all fours. There 
were two green humps lying on the white 
stretch ahead, blown down by the wind. 
Alton knew they were clusters of coconuts 
before he fell upon the first of them. Fran- 
tically he tore the things apart, found a rock 
to beat off the green, fibrous husks, cracked 
the hard shell. Saliva drooled from the 
corners of his mouth, aad he whimpered 
impatiently. 

There were seven nuts in all, and Alton 
had cracked and drunk the milk of five 
before he began to gouge out the white 
pulp. It was an unpleasant sight. His eyes 
kept roving up and down the beach, as an 
animal watches, fearfu) of losing its prey. 
Gradually his gourmandizing abated, and he 
began to eat more slowly. 

Finally he rested back on the sand, try- 
ing to remember what it felt like to be 
starved. He would take the two remaining 
nuts back to the others. They would see 
who could get food. They’d see if he was 
useless. He’d fling them down and say: 
“Hungry? Well, eat, then.” They would 
praise him, and in a way it would be the 
greatest moment of his life. He imagined 
how they would look, and the questions they 
would ask. He would save their lives. It 
would be a really great moment... .. A 
lethargy stole along his thin limbs, and pres- 
ently he was asleep. 








[3 was still light when Alton awakened, 
but the sky was overcast with gray. He 
sat up, a little sick. The sight of those 
shells and husks—that was it. He picked up 
the two unbroken nuts and started to rise. 
He couldn’t. He fell back weak. That 
scared him. Suppose he should be hungry 
again tomorrow, and feel that dragging, 
pulsing pain in his stomach? “They wouldn’t 
remember that I gave it to them,” he whis- | 
pered. “I'll be gasping out there in the | 
sun again.” 

He did get up then, stood there unsteady 
and undecided. He wondered if he wouldn’t 
get along better here alone. Those—not one 
of them could pass the doorman of a decent 
club. To think of their despising him the 
way they had! 

He faced the problem for ten minutes 
with one of the rounded, green coconuts | 
under either arm. Should he hide them— | 
or take them back? 

The head and shoulder of Easton showed 
around the hanging vines at the point. That 
decided him quickly enough. He threw him- 
self headlong into the undergrowth and 
crawled into-a leafy crevice in the bank. 
He lay there still until the big man had 
staggered on by, unseeing. Then he put his 
coconuts down and drew vines into a lattice 
in front of them. He would go back now. 
He stood up and peered ouf cautiously. 

He fell back, white and breathless. But 
it was too late. 

Easton had come back. He stood swaying 
like a drunken man over that débris of 
husks and broken shells, staring stupidly. 
But the noise of Alton’s fall brought his 
quick eyes, and in two strides Easton had 
him by the foot, dragged him howling across 
the sand. “You ate five of them, you little 
white-faced— I'll squeeze your head off. 
Have you got any more? Where?” He 
dropped to his knees over the other’s writh- 
ing bones and beat his thin face. “Where 
are they? Or I'll tear ’em out of you! 
Sneaking off here to gorge, eh? You'd let 





us starve.” 
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‘“There—in the bushes!" shouted Alton. 
them—oh, don’t!” He screamed 
when Easton jerked him up and flung him | 
six feet into the water..... | 

The big man was fairly running as he 
rounded the point, but he stopped when 
he saw Mallin and the woman. They were | 
dancing around and yelling to him like sav- 
ages. When he approached, he saw a long 
stalk between them, weighted down and | 
clustered about with green fruit—bananas. | 
The pilot had found them, not twenty steps | 
from the palm he had tried to climb. It 
was the end of their hunger. 


A* hour later Alton came limping timidly 
toward them. He knew from their 
black looks that Easton had told, and he 
dared not come closer than a dozen paces. 





|“I was going to bring them back,” he 


shouted. No one even turned a head to- 
ward him. “I only ate three..... He's 
a liar!” They pretended not to hear. “Well, 


you’ve got them, anyway, haven’t you? | 
And didn’t I find them? Well?” 

No answer. There was never to be any 
answer for Alton. Never was another word 


| addressed to him. 


That night it rained, gently at first, and 
then as though gushing through spouts. 
They lay flat on the sand with their faces 
turned up and their mouths open to catch 
the huge drops. In the morning Mallin’s 
wasoline tank was nearly full. | 

Days of discovery followed. Experience 
taught them to make their way more easily 
through the underbrush. They found figs, 
learned to roast cashew nuts, discovered a | 
strange and delicious fruit which resembled 
a green-and-purple strawberry and yet was 
as large as an orange. 

The men were beginning -to be really 
bearded—even Alton, who followed them 
everywhere but kept apart. They were 
hardening. The woman was hardening too. 
The looseness began to disappear from her 
sun-red face, and her hair, streaming down 
her back, was black on top where the sun 
and rain had washed out the dye. She 
went every morning to an inlet farther 
around the beach where shellfish were to be 
found. 

Their nights were spent around the fire, 
Mallin, Easton and Mrs. Lane on one side | 
of it, Alton on the other, watching them. | 

The three of them talked sometimes for | 
an hour before sleep came over them, strange 
talks. “Where are you going?” That was 
Easton nodding at the pilot's bowed head. 
“If the ship isn’t going to New York, I'll | 
buy it and make it go there. Do you know | 
that place on Fifty-second Street where you 
go down into the cellar and then climb three 
flights of stairs? Anything you want—ab- 
solutely anything.” 


: “Marseilles—that’s where I’m going.” Mal- 
lin’s eyes gleamed in the firelight. They 
hated each other. “Marseilles. I was there 


once. I’m going back.” 

Easton ridiculed the idea, and the two 
men argued for half an hour and until their 
voices were high and full of rage. Then the 
— looked up at them and asked: “What 
ship 

Alton called through the smoke: “Yes, 
what ship? Has anyone seen a ship?” 

Five minutes thereafter they were all 
asleep. 

Easton was restless the third night after 
that. He kept turning from: side to side, 
but the sand felt hard and unyielding. 
Finally he sat up and blinked into the fire. 
He had eaten some crazy purple berries that 
afternoon, a lot of them, and they had 





made him feel funny, dizzy. “How Id like | 
a shot of Scotch!” he murmured. His gaze | 
rested a moment on the pilot’s lean form, | 
broad across the shoulders, and taut even | 
in sleep. “Damn fool!” Easton was whis- | 
pering to himself. “I'll have to kill him | 
before he learns he’s not my size.” His eyes 
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his head jerked forward suddenly. “My 
God!” he said aloud. 

Her relaxed body had taken a graceful 
line; and the hair tumbled over her shoulder, | 
and her caught-up skirt, suggested youth. 
She was young. She was only twenty-seven. 
Why hadn’t he noticed that she was getting 


turned slowly upon the sleeping woman, My | 


pretty? He’d been right about the little 
dame in the first place, then. His eyes 
fastened upon her. 

HE must have felt his stare. Perhaps | 


J any woman would have, asleep or not. 
Anyway, her lids lifted slowly from startled | 
eyes, and in one quick movement she was | 
upon her knees with her hands outstretched 
as though to fend him off. 

She would have screamed, but he spoke 
quickly. “Keep quiet. They can’t do any- 
thing—” But he felt something grip into 
his hair, and his head snapped back so hard 
that a less bull-like neck must have broken. 
The fire burned into his back, and not until 
he rolled clear of it did he see the pilot 
bending over him. 

“You'd better not start that—hear?” The 
man’s cold eyes glittered, and his lips were 
drawn back. | 

Easton could neither hear nor see. Waves 
of red were before his eyes. “You fool! 
I'll settle you for good. I'll smash every 
bone—” | 

It was like their other battles, a certain 
amount of skill and courage and fury, 
against the bulk of Easton and his untutored 
slugging blows. It was just a matter of 
waiting for one of those blows to land. It 
simply took longer this time. Easton’s face 
was streaming red before his heavy fist 
crashed into Mallin’s neck and sent him 
toppling. “There! You damned idiot! 
Can’t you ever learn? Now stay there!” 

But Mallin didn’t stay there. He had to 
be knocked there five times before he finally 
lay inert where he fell. 

Easton looked around, dazed. Then he 
remembered her, and his shrewdness flashed 
back to him. Run away, eh? Well, he’d 
find her. He dropped on all fours to see 
from the marks of her shoes in the sand 
which direction she had gone. It was plain 
enough—straight away down the beach, 
away from the fire and the point. 

He had been running only a minute or 
two, lumbering along as fast as he could, 
his breath coming in gasps. A few paces 
ahead of him darted a shadow, sometimes 
so close that he could all but grasp it. 
“Wait!” he called. “I’m not going to hurt 
you.” Ah, he had her now! His arms 
reached out, closed upon—nothing. Easton 
fell headlong. 

It was quite a time before the man sat 
up. He laughed. “Thunder! What’s the 
difference? She can’t get away.” But the 
next day he didn’t even see her, nor the next 
week. He never saw her again. 

Easton spent that week searching for Mrs. 
Lane and bullying the two men. It had 
come to him finally that he had the power 
to make them do anything. He was the 
strongest. At night he gave long mono- 
logues about what he could have done in 
other spheres of life. He showed his great 
newly hardened muscles with the joy of a 
boy in his first manhood. 

Mallin gave him no attention, but Alton 
edged around the fire and asked flattering 
questions in hope of the reply which he 
never got. Sometimes they conjectured 
about the light which appeared every night 
now, far up the steep ascent of the island. 
At first they thought it might indicate that 
the place was inhabited after all, but none 
of them could imagine the possibility of 
penetrating the bush that far. Alton made 
them laugh, one star-bright night as the 
thing was flickering up there in the black 









—as though a star had fallen—by ‘sug- 
gesting: “It might be her.” 
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America’s Summer Wonderland 
calls you to a great adventure 


Out beyond the world of humdrum lies a 
land of high adventure. It starts at the 
Rockies—it ends at the Pacific beaches. 
And in between a thousand vacation 
wonder-spots are calling you this summer. 


Pack your bags, board a train, forget 
awhile the world of cluttered desks and 
household cares! Surrender yourself to 
the clean, strong spell of the mountains. 
Refresh your soul in a realm of snow- 
capped peaks, flower-flooded valleys, 
gleaming glaciers, sunny beaches. 

Come this summer—and plan to in- 
clude one or more of these famous scenic 
attractions: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


Every day brings perfect vacation 
weather. There is glorious sport of every 
kind — golf, mountain climbing, fishing, 
motoring, surf bathing, horseback riding, 
boating. You’ll enjoy the splendid cities, 
the excellent hotels. 

You can visit Yellowstone or Glacier on 
your way out or back. You can include 
the famous Cody Road, the Puget Sound 
country, the Columbia River drive, the 
Spokane country, or any of hundreds of 
other vacation attractions. 

Low round trip excursion rates this 
summer. Through trains providing a serv- 
ice which anticipates your every travel 
wish. You can go one way and return 
another. (Through Scenic Colorado at 
no extra transportation cost.) Stop off 
where you wish along the way. 


Free new Travel Book 


Send the coupon now for the free illus- 
trated book, ‘“*TheAmericanWonderland.” 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. ‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Chicago, Ill. 





Travel Bureau, Dept. 26-E 
Burlington Railroad Building 
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California 
Wonder Tours 


HIS BOOKLET of golden vacation tours tells 

how to get the most and see the most for your 
travel money. It’s a book you ought to have whether 
you are coming to California this year or later. It is 
an accurate guide to California’s most alluring won- 
ders, including Fascinating San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city, with its pictur- 
esque water front, merchantmen 
from overseas, mighty men-o’-war, 
lusty-lunged ey 4 steamers, state- 
ly liners off for Hawaii and the 
Orient; Yosemite and others of 
California’s four magnificent na- 
tional parks; the Giant Redwood 
Forests, the world's oldest and larg- 
est living things; Beautiful Lake 
Tahoe and the country made fa- 
mous by Mark Twain's “Jumping 























Roaring Camp”; Mt. Shasta,fourth 
highest peak in the United States; 
the Spanish Missions, including 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco, 
Mission Carmel, Mission San Jose 
and others—shrines of a romantic 
age. 

Each of these wonder-trips is 
within a day of San Francisco, your 
beadquarters and logical starting 
point. Low round trip fares all 
summer. Send coupon now to CALI. 
FORNIANS INC., San Francisco, 
and get the free booklet that pic- 
‘Natures and describes vacation joys 

_ you can never forget. 
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140 Montgomery Street, Room 756 
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fy ASeoe began to spend his time seeking 
out those purple berries that made 
him feel dizzy. He liked the feeling; and 
as for food, he could take what he wanted 
from what the others found. They had 
plenty now, and the frequent rains gave 
them water. Soon he found a weed which, 
if chewed long enough, gave him the dizzy 
feeling better than the berries. He began 
to experiment, remembering hopefully that 
the Mexicans had some sort of plant, the 
juice of which had “an awful kick.” Pres- 
ently he forgot all about his sense of power, 
and preferred to be out in the sun, chewing 
his weed. One afternoon Mallin found him 
so, and with little difficulty subdued him 
utterly. Easton was unconscious for two 
hours. 

He began to keep away from the others 
after that, eating very little and giving all 
his energy to the searching out of his pre 
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Frog” and Bret Harte’s “Luck of 








| to know he was beaten. 
| outrigger to the shallow hull and ventured 
| eight miles out—and was all but swamped. 


cious weed. 

Late one afternoon Alton came running 
up the beach to where Mallin was fitting 
crude oars to the dismantled hull of the 


seaplane. Alton was gesticulating and shout- 
ing. “Hey! Come on—quick! It’s Easton. 
Something’s the matter with him. He’s 
blinded, or—” 


Mallin made no reply, but he followed. 
When they came upon the big man, some 
twenty yards deep in the network of vines, 
they found him dead. The bushes all around 
were beaten down and trampled. They 
saw that one of his hands had been claw- 
ing at his eyes; the other still gripped a 
plant bearing a large yellow flower, with 
leaves like an oleander, and exuding a sticky 
milk which wherever it had touched his 
lips and chin raised long white blisters. The 
deadly manchineel had given Easton his last 
Wueee. << 4 

The second month was signalized by two 
things: First, Alton was going slowly mad. 
The two men were never together except at 
night, and then they never exchanged a 
word. But Alton talked to himself for hours 
by the fire, imagining he was at home talk- 
ing to people he had known. It was rather 
terrible. 

The other thing of note was a five-mile 
voyage made by Mallin’s improvised craft, 
using the only intact section of the sea- 
plane’s wings as a sail. He had hoped to 
sight a vessel, but none had passed. He 
went out day after day without seeing any- 
thing but the blue stretch of water, and 
the island rising high behind him. But 
Mallin wasn’t beaten. That was his char- 
acteristic, never to be beaten, at least never 
He contrived an 


Still no ship. 


NE evening a cross-wind forced the 

pilot to land his craft on the far side 
of the island. He might as easily have spent 
the night there, but habit led him back 
around the beach to the point where their 
signal still flapped and where they had built 
their first fire. That was home, of a sort. 
He was passing now the little indented cove 
where the woman used to go to find her 
shellfish. Her spirit seemed to cling to the 
spot. 

The sun had been beating down upon him 
all afternoon, and he was imagining queer 
things, anyway. He even imagined that the 
woman had been perfectly beautiful, . her 
body all faintly brown and delicately curved 
in long, flat arcs, and her hair a shining 
black mass piled up on her head and inter- 
woven with grass. He pictured her coming 
up out of the water, and the long rays of 
the sinking sun gleaming upon her while 
she skipped along the beach. He blinked 
his eyes to make this imagery pass. He 
would be as bad as Alton soon. But when 
he opened them again, she was still there, 
only more real because she had. knelt in 
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front of a little pile of white and slipped 
into something that clung an instant, and 
then fell to -her- knees. 

It struck him that the thing wasn’t im- 
agination at all. It was true. That was the 
woman—only different, so different. He was 
running. “Oh, don’t go! Please!” he called. 

But she was away like a winged thing, 
with a startled cry, looking but once over 
her shoulder. He dashed after madly—and 
it was not the lumbering Easton this time. 
He pressed her close. 

Steadily he was gaining as they raced 
across the sand; a hundred, two hundred 
yards they ran. She must have realized that 
he was overtaking her, for she swerved suc'- 
denly into the undergrowth. Ah, he ccull 
beat her at that. But when he parted the 
vines, he did not see her. Instead he was 
held amazed by the spectacle of a small 
tunneled pathway cut out of the dense 
growth and winding up through the wilder- 
ness of green. Without thinking, he followed 
it, on and up, around palms, through droop- 
ing mangroves, always a clean path. Twice 
he caught glimpses of something white ahead 
of him. So this was the explanation of it 
all! She had found this thing when she 
needed it most. Somehow it made him feel 


saner. 
But he did not stop. The path led 
around the huge trunk of a ceiba. His 


heart was hammering; and his breath burst 
out in quick sobs. But he would not stop. 
He had to see her again. 


HEY must have climbed half a mile be- 

fore he halted. He had just passed along 
the edge of a deep ravine so that tree-tops 
were abreast >f his knees. Before him the 
undergrowth parted into a small, sloping 
clearing, and at the back of it was a tiny 
hut. The thing was built of broad slabs of 
wood set end on end, and the cracks were 
filled with pitch. But Mallin gave no at- 
tention to this. He glanced once at the 
two little windows, and then he ran full 
force against the closed door. There was a 
splintering of wood. He was inside. 

A gray-eyed woman faced him across a 
rude table. “Would you like some real 
coffee?” She had set out two cups and was 
trying desperately to be calm. But she was 
terrified. “I can fix it in a few minutes.” 
She wanted time, time to put ideas—since 
there was nothing else—between herself and 
what she saw in his hot gaze. 

But the man’s tenseness gradually relaxed 
He had taken a step toward her and stopped, 
staring fixedly, trying to believe that—that 
she could have emerged from what he re- 
membered as “Easton’s little dame”—WMrs. 
Lane. A row of machetes caught his eye, 
hanging on the wall under a shelf of books. 
And he noticed a cupboard and boxes and 
two chairs of hewn wood. 

She must have heard him breathe that 
name, for she rose from bending over the 
blaze in a small, stone-lined fireplace and 
said quickly: “No—don’t say it! I’m not 
that. I’m Mary Huckstep, back where I 
left: her at nineteen.” 

“Yes, you’re pretty, damn pretty, if that’s 
what you mean—” His eyes flamed again: 

She spoke hurriedly, smiling. “Yes, I have 
looked at all this beauty so long”—she 
swept her arm to mean the island—‘that it 
has crept into me somehow. Every night 
I look down at the tired old sun going to 
bed in that cove where you ‘found me, and 
I watch the shadows climb up to my feet, 
covering all the greens and yellows and pur- 
ples for the night. Then when the moon’s 
up, I see it all again, white and hazy, like 
billows of mist, still and yet whispering al- 
ways; and later, stars are hung up in the 
branches of the trees.” 

“It’s made you pretty,” he said sullenly, 
“damn pretty. I’m glad I caught you.” Her 
eyes were rather like mists and stars. 

She knew that he had moved again to- 
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Entire Third Cabin accommo- 
dations on famous liners re- 
served exclusively for business 
men and women, students, 
teachers and similar tourists. 


Neat staterooms, commodi- 
ous, well-appointed public 
halls, ieonil dedi excellent 
table and service. Sailings to 
France, England and Belgium. 
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our eleven Cabin Class steam- 
ers—splendid ships, carrying 
but one class of cabin passen- 
gers—and at very moderate 
rates. 


Or the de luxe Second Cabins 
of our great express steamers 
—delightful and attractively 


Apply for booklet “Your Trip to Europe” 
and complete information to No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y., our offices elsewhere, 
or any a ized steamship agent. 
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Before you decide on 
your European trip— 
be sure to get our booklet 


“eaers years of successful man- 
agement by skilled travel experts 
assure you the utmost in travel econ- 
omy, comfort and convenience, when 
you take Gates Tours. 

A 30 day tour costs you only $470, 
Longer tours up to $1,195. Sailings 
from March to A > 

Be sure you see our 
Europe at Moderate Cost,” before deciding 
on your European tour. Send for it today. 
It’s FREE. 


Mail this coupon today! 
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Send me free your 1925 booklet. 














ward her, but she never looked up from 


| measuring coffee into a large copper pot. 


“Oh, but I was scared when I first came 
up here—that night when Easton—” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Yes, I know,” she went on. “I’ve 
watched you. I’ve seen you hundreds of 
times. So often I wanted to run out of my 
hiding-place and tell you something—that 
you ought to be kinder to poor Mr. Alton, 
or to make you look and see how beautiful 
this island— Oh, how I’ve wished I could 


| bring you all up here!” 


UT she was still afraid. He could see 

that. “You knew better.” 

Mallin looked around at the crude table, 
the two chairs, the rough box of a bed in 
the far corner. Primitive as it was, it 
brought to him an overwhelming sense of 
home. He wondered. 

“Who lived here?” he asked abruptly. 

Even though the light was fading with 
the suddenness of tropic nightfall, he saw 
a slight shudder pass through her. “An old 
man,” she said. “I found him in the door- 
way—dead.” She covered her face. “He 
had been there a very long time..... I 
almost went back that night.” 

Mallin caught himself feeling a little sorry 
for her. She had nerve—to have gone 
through with that. Still, she had been using 
spoons and chairs and coffee and Lord 
knows what else, while the rest of them 
had— He put his hand to his scrubby 
beard, cut crudely with a _pocket-knife. 
Yes, while the rest of them had been ani- 
mals! “Lucky you didn’t come back,” he 
said. Then he laughed again. “Well, I’m 
glad you didn’t, anyhow.” 

She was afraid to stop talking. “Yes, I’ve 
learned to love that old man. I've read all 
his books—and his diaries. He knew the 
island was beautiful. He lived here because 
he wanted to. I think it was after reading 
something he wrote in his little book that I 
began to know it was beautiful too. There 
now—will you sit in that chair, please? I'll 
light some candles.” 

It seemed odd to sit in a chair. He leaned 
across the table and watched her as she bent 
over a box in the corner after candles. The 
white slip of a garment drew about her, 
shadowing outlines in the flickering firelight. 
Then she held a flame to a candle, and her 
face was illumined; a girl’s face, broad across 
the eyes, and a tiny indentation in her chin. 

“T’'ll like it here,” he said. 

“I even have sugar,” she interrupted 
brightly. “Do you like lots? You know— 
that old fellow wrote something else in his 
book that made me think. He said: ‘Ev- 
eryone has a chance or two to be great. 
Isn’t it a pity that most of us miss?’ What 
do you think he meant?” 

Mallin was hardly listening. “Say, Mary 
—what did you say? MHuckstep? It’s no 
use. I’m here, and I’m starved. But you 
can talk if you want to.” 

It wasn’t hard at first. She talked and 
made him talk. He told her how they had 
wondered about the light blinking like a 
will-o’-the-wisp far up the dark slope. 
“Alton said it was your spirit. We thought 
you were dead.” 

“That person was dead, and it was my 
spirit.” 

Somehow her smile made him uncomfort- 
able. He didn’t want her to be gentle. 

She detailed her life in the hut, all the 
exciting discoveries of little things. She told 
of one of her ventures to the beach, when 
Easton had all but discovered her. He 
wondered if she was terrified now. 

Somehow she managed to hold the situa- 
tion. Her gaze never left his eyes, as though 
she was measuring something. Once when 


he felt he could not sit still and watch her 
any longer, he saw her lip tremble. But 
he had made no move. “Are you so afraid ?” 
he asked suddenly. 
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Four Weeks in France 
At the Cost of 
An Ordinary Vacation 


A GOLDEN noon under striped 
umbrellas—chicken en casser- 
ole fit for a prince and his court 
. . - Barbizon. A million jewels in 
the air, tossed against the sky—the 
spirit of history in lovely and state- 
ly rooms—gardens that make you 
dream of the long ago—Versailles, 
with the fountains playing. Moon- 
rise from Sacre-Coeur. Twilight in 
the Bois. 


The Riviera with summer prices 
—jeweled with little red roofed 
towns and sparkling beaches, 
banded by the Comin Road where 
every turn provides a never-to-be- 
forgotten view. There is Marseilles, 
almost a port of oriental North 
Africa. The French Alps, the Pyr- 
enees, are accessible by means of 
wonderful motor roads. The chateau 
country makes romance and medi- 
eval fable live again. 


You know, of course, that you 
can go to France this summer for 
one hundred and forty dollars, in 
the large Freach Line one-cabin 
liners—with French service and 
French cooking. You can even make 
a round trip for one hundred and 
sixty-two dollars—tourist class, 
with individual rooms. 


You can live well in France—and 
tour—on six dollars a day 
Write for interesting brochure. 


Trench fine 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 


109 State Street, New York 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the United States 
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and minaretted City of the Turk, the Holy Land, with its thronging, absorbingly 
interesting Biblical associations, mysterious Egypt and the monuments of Pharachs 
who lived and ruled before authentic history even began—nothing so brings home 
the legends and facts of history and gives to book lore the breath of life, as to visit 
and see personally the stage on which the early dramas of mankind were played. 


The opportunity par excellence is offered in our 


Annual Summer Cruise 


around te editerranean, 
on the “ TUSCANIA” of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
Sailing July 4th 
62 Days—From New York—Back to New York, 
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A Magnificent Itinerary — Limited Membership — Popular Fares 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL — Programs with large selection of 
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The Choice of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor boys and girls, men and women, are made 
in Summer Camps, which have become important adjuncts of our 
educational system. 

If Bill is clumsy or clever, if Anne is dull or bright, just send 
them to a good camp and let them learn to spend life in a whole- 
some constructive manner and they will become popular leaders 
wherever Fate may plump them down. 


If you require further information fill out coupon below. We 
will gladly help you select the right camp for your boy or girl 
without charge. There are good and bad camps, so we sent a 
highly qualified observer to visit hundreds of them. This informa- 
tion is at your service. Address 
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She broke down, bent her head to the 
table. Minutes passed. Mallin felt a weak- 
ness stealing through him. Then he was 
angry. Things had always been getting in 
his way. That was life—showed you some- 
thing to want and then put so many things 
in the way that you couldn't get it. 

Well, what was in his way now? Any- 
thing more than‘a little pity? To hell with 
pity! He had never pretended to be decent. 
But a man doesn’t have to be decent if a 
woman is— He knew his being there was a 
spiritual catastrophe to this girl. She was 
going to be flung back into—Mrs. Lane 

Impulsively he reached across the table 
and gripped her wrists, drew her around to 
him. “Suppose I should want to fall in 
love with you instead?” 

She rested unresisting in the circle of his 
arm, and the candle-light fell over his 
shoulder upon her face. It was a face that 
he wanted to kiss; and yet—in that instant 
Mallin knew that he was not going to kiss 
her. Somehow he would not like to remem- 
ber afterward that he had kissed her, when 
she seemed to expect him not to. No one 
had ever before expected him not to do— 
well, almost anything. 

She might have lost even then, but in- 
spiration was upon her. “Suppose,” she 
said, “—suppose we should fall in love with 
—each other?” ‘ 

He dropped his arms and looked at her 
searchingly. “You are beautiful,” he said. 
“I think I'd like to make myself a little 
better first.” 

She walked across the clearing with him. 
“There is moonlight enough. You can find 
the way. You will come back? When you 
are ready?” 

He wanted to say something, but he 
couldn't find the words. Abruptly he turned 
into the misty aisle of the path. “I’m being 
a fool,” he muttered. Then he heard her 
calling, and he went back to her, standing 
in the little clearing, something of silver 
and shadow and elusive form. No, he was 
not being a fool. For once in his life he 
was not being a fool. 


She stretched out her. hand toe. him. “It. 


was very fine of you,” she said. “Perhaps 
we shall make a paradise here. Good night.” 
Her hands were upon his shoulders, and 
slowly her arms went about his neck 

Then she was gone. The hut door blocked 
out the rectangle of light, and he was left 
there trembling. 

For some reason Mallin was barely able 
to descend the path. His head ached. Alton 
would be there at the fire babbling his 
mad fancies into the night. He couldn’t 
stand that now. He wanted to think. 


ys Alton was babbling his mad fancies. 
He was sitting there rocking from side 
to side and talking. He didn’t seem to know 
that anyone was bending over him. “Oh, 
the devil, Selfridge—it can’t happen. A 
man’s a gentleman, or he isn’t. If he is — 
did you ring for the waiter, Selfridge ?—if he 
is, he'll pull through. I had dinner the other 
night with a fellow named Easton. He'd 
been marooned on some outlying dot of an 
island in the Bahamas for months—” 
Mallin put a hand on the man’s shoulder 
and made him lie down. He wondered if 
people’s eyes always got bright that way 


when they went mad. He remembered now. 


what she—what Mary Huckstep had said 
about Alton. Why was it they had all 
stopped talking to him? He couldn't quite 
recall. Lord, but the fellow’s forehead had 
felt hot when he touched him! Perhaps he 
ought to talk to him. 

He watched the thin body turning and 
twisting as though in pain. Yes, he would 
talk to him now. What should he say? 
For half an hour he couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say, but just sat there watching the 
other’s restless stirring. Ah, he had it now. 
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“Alton? Listen, Alton—did you really eat 
five of them—or only three?” 

There was no answer. “I wouldn’t blame 
you much if you did eat five, Alton.” 

He waited for Alton to reply. He waited 
an hour. He was thinking that he never 


had been up on the island and found that | 
He never would | 


girl. It was all a dream. 
have been such a fool. 
know I found her today?” His head felt 
almost as hot as Alton’s now. Everything 
was swimming around. He reached over to 
see if Alton’s head was as hot as his. No, 
it wasn’t hot at all. It was almost cold. 
He forgot about everything then. 


“Alton, did you 


T was long after that, long after hardship 
and fever had been left behind. In the 
center of the little clearing before the hut 
a little table was set, set with a white cloth 
and spoons and two cups. A man was there, 
in a suit of some white stuff quite becom- 
ing his brown skin and the smooth, lean 
hardness of his face. He was gazing out to 
sea, and then he turned and his face was not 


so hard. “They’re coming in, Mary 
They've put down a boat.” 
She too was in white, all soft. But she 


was not watching the ship shining white out 
there in the blue. She was watching him. 
Together they rose and went to the edge of 
the open space where they could get a clearer 
view. Her arm rested through his. Pres- 
ently her breath caught. “Yes, they are— 
coming in. Isn’t it funny? They could 
never find us up here if we didn’t want 
them. to. Could they?” 


"THEA ZELL 
(Continued from page 36) 
and I'm far from blaming her for either. 
She had a right to get married and to 
choose whom she pleased, and if Mrs. Zell 
died of it, that was her own fault for taking 
it so hard. 

Of course what she wanted most of all 
was for "Thea to go on the stage, or if she 
didn’t do that, to marry somebody like Lord 
Kitchener of Khartum, or else wait till there 
was a bachelor President of the United 
States. Fred Cooper was about the best 
match in the city, and for a while Mrs. 
Zell didn’t seem to mind "Thea’s beginning 
to like him better than she did the rest; but 
Fred’s father sold the Car Wheel Works and 
made bad investments with the money; and 
after that, Mrs. Zell couldn't stand Fred at 
all. But it was too late. “Thea had devel- 
oped a real infatuation for him; she’d al- 
ways had everything she wanted, and she 
couldn’t be stopped from getting anything 
she wanted as much as she did Fred Cooper. 


it was poor Mrs. Zell’s tragedy. She 
fought as long as she was able, but it was 
no use; all she succeeded in doing was an- 
tagonizing “Thea, and when the wedding 
was over and the bridal couple ready to 
start, if Jane hadn’t begged "Thea to do it, 
she wouldn’t have gone to Mrs. Zell’s room 
to kiss her mother good-by. Mrs. Zell was 
already lying on the bed from which she 
never got up; she'd held out till the cere- 
mony was over, and then they just got her 
upstairs before she collapsed. 

What ailed her was “anemia,” they said; 
but to Jane it was clear that her mother's 
disease was a broken heart. She'd made 
every sacrifice of her strength; she'd worn 
herself out working for "Thea to be a great 
public ornament, and the hope for that to 
happen some day on the grand scale was 
her life; so when "Thea simply married, 
like any other girl in love, and her whole 


prospect was to be Mrs. Fred Cooper, her | 
mother saw everything she’d lived for | 
“*Thea’s ruined herself for | 
the sake of a mere little infatuation—the | 


thrown away. 



















Can you recognize it? It is one of the 
best known places in the world. Millions of 
people enter it and leave it yearly. Thou- 
sands of ships use its harbor. Its name is 
continually in the newspapers. 

From this bare shape you can probably tell 
that this is the harbor of New York. But 
what does this map, absolutely accurate as it 
is, mean to youP Very little, if anything! 
To be useful a map must be more than an 
exact picture of the contours of the earth. 
It must be able to give you at a glance what- 
ever information you may need about a place 
—about its people—about its history. . . . 
It is in the making of useful maps that 
Rano MCNatty & Company are recognized 
as supreme. They can show you things about 
our world that you would never think to find 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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What place is this? 


expressed by maps. Climatic maps—histor- 
ical maps—radio maps—commercial maps— 
mileage maps—city guides—automobile road 


maps—population maps—maps to show 
wealth, commerce, industry, crops, soil, 
markets. All these, and more, are printed by 
Rano MCNALLy & Company to answer every 
need of the business man, the scientist, the 
teacher, the traveler or the man who merely 
wishes to understand the daily news. 


There is need of a Ranp MSNa.ty Globe 
and Atlas in every home. Especially where 
therearechildren. Youwant Ranp MENaALLy 
products because they are invariably accu- 
rate—always up to the minute. Their in- 
finite variety of maps, globes, atlases are 
always most reasonable in price. On sale at 
all leading stationers. 


RaAnpD MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. R-184 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“The Strange Case 
of Roger Devlin” 


There’s a happy hour for you 
in this captivating novelette 
by Frank Parker Stockbridge 
—the amazing story of a star 
reporter’s greatest exploit-- 
in the current April issue of 


The Blue Book Magazine 
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Donts 


fer FAREN TS 


Don’t rest in the belief that your children should be educated from 
September to June, and uxzeducated from June to September. Edu- 
cation is not a matter of days and months, but a deposit of experience 
in the mind and heart and the body and soul of your boy and girl. 
Two months of idleness or of undirected wandering and wondering; 
of summer resorts and extravagance or of any form of boy and girl 
waste, is an effective way to undo the education which the child has 
obtained in ten months. Education is a continuous process——not a 
single flash and then long days of educational darkness. Last summer 
and the summer before, our camp observer visited 364 camps for 
boys and girls—camps that are organized and directed to provide 
our youth with the most serviceable and romantic part of their edu- 
cational life. These camps exist in the east, west and south, and the 
physical, mental and moral education they provide is as necessary 
as a college education. 

Don’t think the street, park and summer resort environment is a 
sound experience for children, It is, on the contrary, often a school 
of extravagance, a training ground of mischief and deviltry. 

Don’t take less care in the choice of a camp than you would 
exercise in choosing a school, It is not only important to send chil- 
dren to a qualified camp; it is equally important to send them to the 
right camp. The misfit camp and the misfit school distort a child at 
a time when every moment of that child’s life should be wisely 
directed toward its ultimate adult life, A child is a child but once, 
and its educational opportunity is its most precious privilege. Once 
lost, it can never regain the impressionable years of its ««Golden 
Age.’’ And the parent who robs a child of this life opportunity, 
either by neglecting or misdirecting its education, commits a wrong 
which nothing on earth can ever right. 

Don’ t think that everything that calls itself a camp is such. There 
are many good camps and some that do not deserve consideration. 
The latter are a calamity; the former a veritable godsend to us all. 
A good camp is the educational instrumentality of a high-minded 
director and an organized group of trained men and women, They 
know how to direct the work and play, the thought and conduct of 
your boy or girl. 

You cannot choose the right camp or school for your children 
with too much care. We, who have personally visited over 800 
schools and 364 cultural summer camps, will consult with you as 
to the exact requirements of your ows boy and girl; not any boy or 
girl. There’s a difference. If you are experiencing difficulty with 
the problem of the right school or camp to meet your requirements, 
write us today, giving full particulars. We will gladly put our in- 
formation and experience at your service without charge or obliga- 
tion on your part. Address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street - New York 
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kind that comes to any ordinary girl. She 
could have had anything in the world; but 
because she got excited about a good-looking 
nobody, she’s ruined herself! What's the 
use of having spent your life working like 
a drudge when you see all you've built up 
thrown out in the ash-barrel ?” 

She got so sick they thought they'd have 
to telegraph "Thea to come home before 
the wedding journey was over; but Mrs. 
Zell had a slight rally, and she lived until 
after the bridal couple had been home a 
week. The last thing she said was to ’Thea, 
Jane told me. 

‘Thea was sitting beside the bed, and Mrs. 
Zell had been looking at her a long time. 
That’s all she seemed to want to do, just 
look at "Thea. Jane said that this last time 
there had come to be tears in her mother’s 
eyes, as she looked and looked; and evidently 
this was what made Mrs. Zell say what she 
did. She couldn’t speak out loud, by that 
time; she could only whisper, and that pretty 
feebly. 

“Thea,” she said, in this slim little 
whisper that was all the voice she had left, 
“*Thea, you must be careful not to cry 
much; you know what it does to the eyes.” 

’Thea did cry, though, half an hour later; 
she showed the most genuine kind of grief 
for her mother, and for months she was 
depressed and hardly went anywhere at all. 
In fact, she was pretty quiet during the first 
few years of her married life. She and Fred 
had two children, and "Thea had become 
“thoroughly domestic,’ everybody - said. 
Fred had a salaried position in the corpora- 
tion that bought the Car Wheel Works, and 
they were fairly comfortable in a modest 
way, with excellent prospects besides, for 
Fred was industrious and intelligent. All 
the indications were that here was a happy 
| little family with most of the ordinary “best 
things in life” to live for. 


UT it wasn’t so, though it took me a long 

while to suspect that anything was the 
matter. I was interested, naturally, and I 
had a right to be. I suppose the queer look 
Jane gave me the night of the “Sleeping 
Beauty” performance started it; but how- 
ever that may be, I began to think Jane a 
| pretty fine girl, and went on thinking her 
finer and finer—and I was right about it. 
In fact, I never was so right about any- 





+| thing else in my life, and by the time I 


| discovered there was trouble in the Cooper 
| family, I'd been related to them for several 
years. I was “Thea’s brother-in-law, you 
see. 
’Thea had joined an amateur theatrical 
| club, and from time to time she took part 
|in little plays that didn’t amount to much. 
| Jane and I didn’t belong to the club, so 
| we didn’t see the performances or hear much 
|} about them. The truth is, we didn’t see the 
| Coopers very often, though relations were 
| friendly enough; "Thea’s manner to Jane 
| was amiable, but there was still something 
|a little withholding about it, and the sisters 
| weren’t intimate. We heard from other 
people about "Thea’s being in these amateur 
plays; and then after while there was a big 
|charity operetta at the New Winston 
| Theater, and we went to that and saw 
| Thea in her glory again. 

It was the old "Thea—center of the stage, 
spotlight and everything—only she was 
more beautiful than ever. She had to sing 
one or two little songs, and she never could 
sing much, so her songs didn’t set the river 
on fire, but her beauty did. She danced, 
too, in this performance, and fairly well— 
about the same as she used to—but to hear 
the audience, you’d have thought she was 
the queen ballerina of the world. She must 
have been satisfied, that night; she got all 
the applause those people had to give. 

After that, it was the same sort of thing 
it had been in her childhood and girl- 
hood; only the celebrity of little "Thea Zell 
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was small (just as the town was smaller 
then) compared to that of Mrs. Frederick 
Cooper. She was the star in everything 
that went on; and probably some of our 
charities would have had to be given up if 
it hadn’t been for "Thea. The first thing 
to do for important visitors was to see that 
they met Mrs. Frederick Cooper. When 
aldermen voted the Keys of the City to a 
middle-aged “royal personage” who was 
touring the country, it was "Thea, dressed as 
Columbia, who presented the blue velvet box 
to him; and the personage was so appre- 
ciative that his entourage had a lot of trou- 
ble with him, persuading him to go on to 
the next town. “Thea represented Columbia 
again in the pageant celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of our city’s founding; 
and when she wasn’t Columbia, or England, 
or Cleopatra or Ophelia in some celebration 
or pageant of one sort or another, or oc- 
cupied with tableaux vivants or charity 
spectacles, she was ‘busy being the shining 
light of the amateur theatrical club she and 
Fred had joined. She'd certainly got bravely 
over her “domestic” period; she was in the 
local papers pretty nearly every day. 





AS I say, the two sisters weren't inti- 
mate; but we saw something of Fred— 
much more than we did of "Thea—and Jane 
was fond of their little boy and girl. She 
did quite a little looking after them, in 
fact, and Fred got into the habit of usually 
bringing them to our house for Sunday after- 
noon dinner, when "Thea was nearly always 
busy rehearsing for something or other. At 
first Fred was proud of ’Thea’s prominence; 
he seemed pleased to have his wife’s beauty 
praised, and he was glad that she enjoyed 
herself. But as she got to spending more 
and more time preparing what might be 
called public exhibitions of herself, so that 
they got to be more “semi-professional” 
than is ordinarily thought desirable for the 
mother of a private family, so to speak, we 
could see that things had begun to wear on 
Fred considerably. Not that he said so— 
up to the time of “Love and Ladies,” he 
never once spoke a word of complaint. 

“Love and Ladies” was a pretty important 
episode in the upper-class history of our 
city. For one thing, it showed how ideas 
had changed in those years when we didn’t 
realize the change was going on. By the 
time “Love and Ladies” was performed, Mr. 
Zell was dead; I'd lost my own parents; 
and a great many of the fathers and mothers 
of people my own age had died. Most of 
those who were left no longer took an active 
part in the social life of the place; they 
were old, now, and old-fashioned, too; and 
besides that they were quiet—they didn’t 
carry much weight. They'd been pretty 
strict, and probably too narrow in their 
views of what was proper and what wasn’t; 
but at any rate the reaction from their 
views had set in, and the new era had 
begun. It wasn’t what it is now, when 
nobody is shocked at anything any more; 
but it was well started. “Love and Ladies” 
gave full proof of that. 

“Love and Ladies” was a sort of musical 
spectacle, written by a man named Hubert 
Vairing—at least that was the name he 
traveled under—and he played a part in it 
himself, besides directing it and running it 
generally. He went about the country, get- 
ting up his show for charities on a per- 
centage basis. He’d come to a city and 
some benevolent board would take up his 
idea—they’d do the organizing and rent the 
theater and attend to the advertisements and 
selling the tickets. Vairing would get up 
the show with local amateurs in his cast 





and choruses; then he’d take half the prof- 
its, and the charity would take the other | 
half. It was a “big show,” too; two or | 
three hundred people in it in our city, and | 
they had to rehearse for six or seven weeks 


beforehand. 
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CITY supreme—of personal comfort, pleasure and 
cA protection—a city as modern as Today, serving 
an ideal of hospitality as old as the Age of Chivalry..... 
Such a city you would have if all the United Hotels were 


massed together. 


The United Hotels Chain now comprises twenty-three 
magnificent structures, extending across the United States 
and Canada, from ocean to ocean. In the leading strategic 
cities on this great continent, the American traveler may 
choose a United Hotel with the feeling that he will get 
comfort—real, homelike and restful; service— effective, 
quiet, and unobstrusive; hospitality—friendly and genuine. 
Any United Hotel will gladly make reservations for you 
in any other United Hotel or in any one of our fifty 
European connections. 


cA Guest Room is waiting for you 
any hour, day or night, in any of the United Hotels 


The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 
The Benjamin Franklin, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash. 
The Onondaga, Syracuse, N.Y. 
The Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio 


The Robert Treat, Newark, N. J. 
The Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
The Roosevelt, New York, N.Y. 


The Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. 
The Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. 
The Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


The Clifton, Niagara Falls, Can. 








King Edward, Toronto, Can. 
Prince Edward, Windsor, Can. 
The Mount Royal, Montreal, Can 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton, Can. 
*The Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*The Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N. J. 


The Admiral Beatty, St. John, N.B. 
#* Opening in 1925 
AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 
The Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 
The George Washington, 

in 


RIB acs 


The Pontiac, Oswego, N.Y, 
The Troy, Troy, N.Y. 
The Molly Pitcher, Carlisle, Pa, 
(Sormerly the Cariisic) 
Under Construction 
TheGeorge Mason, Alexandria, Va. 
The Governor Clinton, 


Kingston, N. Y. 

The Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 
The Shenandoah, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The Valley Forge, Norristown, Pa. 

The Van Curler, Schenectady, N.Y. 

The White Swan, Uniontown, Pa. 

Camden, N. J. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Lewiston. Pa. McKeesport, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. Troy, N.Y. 
Virginia Beach, Va. York, Pa. 





UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of cAmerica 


European Correspondent: U.N.1.T.1. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche Italiane) Operating Fifty Famous Old-World Hotels 
te 
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Of course "Thea was to be the star. Vair- 
ing was expected to select her for it, and he 
did, naturally, without any hesitation. He 
made a lot of fuss over her, it seems, and 
‘Thea was more excited about “Love and 


| Ladies” than anything she’d ever been in. 


She was so much so, in fact, and in such 


| a state over this Vairing, that she even 


| brought him to call on Jane and me for a 


© ene is buried a little carved chest” so a Poet tells us. In it a 
Queen had hidden sweet-smelling essences and powders of her once 
flame-like beauty. 

For lovely woman has ever treasured those fragrant accessories de 


toilette. 

And a Parfumer with the Soul of a Poet, studying this heritage of 
odeurs, caught captive a hauntingly — fragrance, embodied it 
in a silken-smooth Face Powder and dedicated it to a reigning 
French beauty of his hour. 


Thus for three generations ablache 
has remained the favored face pow- 
der of gentlewomen—a regal pred- 
ecessor of Lablache accessories de 
toilette. 
Beautifully presented— purely Pa- 
risian in atmosphere and essence 
—of an odeur hauntingly delicate, 
Lablache once tested will always be 
your choice. 
If your druggist or favorite store does not 
have the new Lablache Requisites, write 
us direct, enclosing stamps, money order 
or check and we will mail you by next 
parcel post any Lablache requisite you 
desire. Semple of Lablache Face Powder 
—Flesh, White or Creme — sent free on 
request. 

BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
Paris “Dept. 8 —125 Kingston St., Boston 








New Dollar Box Triple Compact, 2 inches Powder Compact 
Double Compact, 2 inches Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 2'2 inches 
Powder and Rouge Price, $1.75. Powder Extra Thin ae Size 
Price, $1.50 Refill, 50c with Puff 
Powder Refill, 50c with Puff Three-in-one Refill, $1.00 Refill, 6 60e ich Puff 

Changeable Lipstick with two Puffs New Glove Rouge Vanity 

Suits ny Complexion Hexagon Eyebrow Pencil Orange, ——— Dark 

Price, 50c Brown and Black. Price, 35c Price, 5 











LAI LACHE 


THE CHOICE OF GENTLEWOMEN FOR THREE GENERATIONS . 























THE KED BUOK MAGAZINE'S De partme ni of Educa- 
tion will help you solve the proble m of your child's fut- 
ure training—see pages 7-16. 
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(Improved Model-a handsome watch) Learn to Draw 


B lg Value at Home 


Become an artist through an amazingly easy method— 
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little while one evening. He was a good 
enough looking man, dark haired and thin, 
and pretty close to forty, I judged; and he 
had a black mustache and some deepish 
lines in his pale face that made him look 
a little like the pictures of Edgar Allen Poe. 
Maybe he knew it, because he wore his 
thick black hair pretty long, and had a 
great deal of black satin round his collar, 
like an old-fashioned stock. His manner 
was cordial, but nervous—he was what the 
girls used to call “intense.” 


F course he and 'Thea didn’t talk about 

anything except “Love and Ladies’— 
they were on their way to a rehearsal—and 
since Jane and I naturally didn’t know 
much about the show, the two of them did 
most of the talking while Jane and I just 
sat and said things like, “It must be,” or 
“IT should think so.” 

Most of what ‘Thea said was about her 
own part, of course. “In the Du Barry 
scene,” she said, for instance, “do you think 
where I look over my shoulder at Zamar, 
after I've been looking into the mirror, do 
you think I've got that turn of the head 
just right ?” 

“It’s one of the most perfect things you 
do,” he told her. “In fact, I think it’s one 
of the very best bits in the whole produc- 
tion, though it’s such a subtle little thing 
you can't expect a big public audience to 
appreciate it.” He turned to my wife. “Of 
course I needn't tell you what a great future 
your sister has before her. It’s simply 
colossal !” 

Jane didn’t say anything to that, but 
‘Thea laughed in a caressing way she had 
when she was pleased, and said she was 
afraid some of the old-fashioned people 
were going to be a little shocked; the idea 
didn’t seem to distress her. “Some of the 


| old-timers are going to think it’s pretty 


risqué,” she laughed. “We're fearfully mod- 
ern! I’m afraid you'd better get Aunt Clara 
to stay away, Jane.” 

o; let her come,” Vairing cut in, before 
Jane could speak. “Let her come. If she’s 
of the old school, let her come, because it 
will do her good to see what the revolt has 
established.” This subject seemed to warm 
him up, because he talked at us as loudly 
as if he’d been an orator on the platform 
and we the back row in the hall. “Let your 
Aunt Clara come!” he said. “Let her come 
and discover that the days of the old Puri- 
tanical tyranny are over. Let your Aunt 


| Clara find out that the mew world doesn't 


tolerate the old ogreish hatred of beauty. 
Let her come and discover the disappear- 
ance of the old nonsense that made it a 
crime not to conceal the divine contours the 
pure Greeks worshiped. Let her come and 
find out that all sensible people have long 
since accepted the new view of what is 
pure and what is impure. Let your Aunt 
Clara come and find out that Aunt Clara- 
ism is dead!” 

Jane didn’t know what the new view was, 
and she didn’t ask him; but she looked un- 
enthusiastic, and when he and "Thea left— 
they had only stayed about fifteen minutes— 
she looked more so. “I wish he wouldn’t 
say things to "Thea like that,” she said. 

“Like what?” I asked her. “You mean 
about Aunt Clara-ism and not concealing 
the divine contours the pure Greeks wor- 
shiped ?” 

“I mean about "Thea’s having a great 
future. He said it again the last thing be- 
fore they went out—'I needn't tell you what 
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a magnificent future your sister has before 
her'—and I’m sure he says it to her all the 
time.” Jane looked thoughtful. “It’s not | 
good for "Thea; and I’m positive,” she said, 
“I’m positive he dyes his mustache!” 

She was right about both, too, and though | 
I never had any actual proof as to the | 
mustache, it was only a few evenings after | 
this call of "Thea’s and Vairing’s that I saw | 
more reason to believe Jane knew what she 
was talking about when she said his in- 
fluence wasn’t good for “Thea. Fred Cooper 
dropped in—he’d got the children to bed, 
he told us, and just thought he'd like to 
come over and have a smoke with me before 
he turned in, himself. But it was easy to 
see he was worrying over something, and 
easier still to guess what it was. 

He kept off the subject for a time; and 
then, right while he and I were talking about 
something else, he turned and- asked. Jane 
what she heard about “Love and Ladies.” 

“Nothing much,” -she teld-him. “I under- 
stand ’Thea’s delighted with her part.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I should think she would 
be! There isn’t much else to this show, 
except what Vairing does, and the choruses 
and ballets and scenery. In the first act | 
’Thea is Salome. In the second she’s Lu- 
crezia Borgia. In the third she’s Madame 
Du Barry. That ought to be enough for 
her!” 

“What's Vairing do?” I asked. 

Fred laughed, but not with much enjoy- 
ment. “I believe he’s King Herod when 
’Thea’s Salome, and Cesar Borgia when 
she’s Lucresia, and the Duc de Richelieu 
when she’s Du Barry.” 

“Well,” I said, “you were the Prince when 
she was the Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “And I married | 
her.” Then he laughed again, and didn’t | 
seem to enjoy doing it even so much as the | 
first time. “They haven't let me go to any | 
of the rehearsals, but I hear enough about 
it, heaven knows! To tell the truth,” he | 
said to Jane, “I'm a little nervous about this 
thing, and I thought maybe it wouldn’t do 
any harm if you’d say just a word or so 
to ’Thea.” 

“Why don’t you?” Jane asked him. 

“T?” he said, and he seemed surprised 
at the idea. “I guess I made a big mistake 
a good while ago, encouraging her to go 
into such things. Just after we were mar- 
ried and Mrs. Zell died, "Thea seemed to 
like being at home with me; and all the 
time the children were babies, she was the 
same way. Then she began to get restless, 
and—well, I think maybe she felt she'd 
made a mistake in believing she cared so 
much about me. I think maybe she felt she'd 
been wrong in opposing her mother about 
our marriage. Anyhow, I could see she'd 
begun to be different and restless—it was 
rather as though she’d had about all of 
that kind of life she wanted—and when she 
began to go into these shows, I encouraged 
her because I thought maybe it would make 
her more contented. I’m afraid I made a 
mistake.” 





ANE looked up from her sewing, and 

shook her head. “No,” she told him. 
“*Thea’d have done it anyhow. You only 
kept things more peaceful. What is it you 
want me to say to her?” 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. “If I speak to 
her again, I’m afraid she'll only be more 
positive it’s from some feeling she thinks 
I have about this Vairing. I tried to say 
something about her being with him so much 
of the time, and that’s the way she took it. 
She was pretty hurt and pretty angry; she 
accused me of being jealous and wouldn't 
listen to any explanation. I'd already 
monopolized a great part of her life, she 
said—meaning I’d spoiled it—and now, just 
when her great chance had come, I wanted 
to spoil the rest of it. Well, I never could 





talk to her when she’s like that, and I’ve 
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BRUNETTE 


Woven spell of dark mysteries— Depths that invite and question Gold of dreams and memories 
lyric sheen of moonlight—magic —blend of fire and s w— —grain-gold—wine-gold—sun- 
Shimmer of starlight — silken warm tones of old paintings— olden old—gold of 
lustre telling of subtle allure. will-o’-the wisps in gossamer. conquest—gold of passion. 


Work-a Miracle of Radiance in 


Your Hair 


Use the lustre-secret of the fashionable hairdressers— 


A touch of henna in the shampoo 


You may use in your own home the secret of All women donot know whata wealth of undis- 
the most fashionable hairdressers, by which covered beauty their hair holds for them, if they 
they give freshness, life, and lustre to the hair would bring it out with a souch of henna in the 
of society women —whether they are blonde, shampoo. 

brown-haired or brunette. Hennafoam Shampoo contains jp the right 
This secret is simply a touch of henna in the touch of henna, especially prepared and blended 
shampoo. Merely a touch of henna is used for with pure, cleansing, vegetable oils. The clear, 
a subtle value. And the effect is magical. The delicately perfume o— of Hennafoam Sham- 
color of the hair does not change. The blonde re- ‘© foams up in clouds of soft lather. As the 
mains a blonde, the brunette a brunette. But ather cleanses and refreshes" the hair, the 
the hair is transformed. The touch of henna in touch of benna works lustre-magic. 

the shampoo makes it radiantwith itsown natural Reveal the full beauty of your hair. Begin using 
color, quality, and lustre. Hennafoam Shampoo today. 


This Shampoo If you cannot get 
brings out the nat- Hennafoam Sham- 
ural lustre in en d poo from your 
every type of hair— Fe i RADE MARI. REG dealer, send 50c to 

SHAMPOO Hennafoam Corp., 


blonde, brown, or 
brunette. 511 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


—contains the “touch of henna” that makes all hair lustrous 


ae eee Betton wil hep you ave the protic of your 
cn S tuture training——see pages 7-10. 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 

ae ny es Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 

your colds with Musterole 





























excellent support anda neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
cothatestinants Winans Shep before pneumonia starts. 
protection against cold and dampness. Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
per reap oe the healing properties of the old-fash- 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 - prope 
Send ankle and calf measure ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
DR. JEANNE D. R. WALTER. 389 Filth Avenue. New York 4 Lempeaes = ine “0 messy to apply and 
PISO’S At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Mysterole from 
for 1 ] g al 
C O S ment gently over the congested spot. 
Quick Relief/ A pleasant effective syrup With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
j ternally use PISO'S seat of the trouble. 
Throat and Chest Salve, 55« Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
. - that call for Musterole. 
No Hair Offends To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
Science has finally solved the prob- 35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
vithout dissomdere ts the skin or The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


rheumatism promptly. 
stimulate the circulation and are a great 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
WRITE POR BOOKLET TO unpleasant features. 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
35¢ and 60c sizes the skin and goes right down to the 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
, in milder form for babies and small 
Where Neet is Used children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 
without discomfort to the skin or 















on and then rinse off with clear water. That’s all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly 5 
smooth arid white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe preparations, have given way to 

removing cream which is the ac- 

method of -groomed 
50c at and stores or by mail 
Money back if it fails to please you. Buy now. 
Sadao BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTEB 
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© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 








How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after anordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is different—a sham that will 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
somuch prettier, so much moreattractive that you 
will just love tofusswithit. In additiontotheclean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 





than a promise. This‘‘something”™ is a secret you'll] | 


discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25C a peckage at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J.W.KOBICO. 672 Rainier Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 








Don’t Miss: 


“Steel Decks” 


A novel of the sea 
By James B. Connolly 
In the April issue of 


The Blue Book Magazine 
Now on Sale 























PRETTY HANDS 
kept soft, smooth and 
free from chaps with 


‘Mentholatum 


Apply freely at night 
Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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just shut up. So I thought that maybe 
you—” 

“It wont do any good,” Jane told him. 
“Not a bit. I'll try, if you ask me, but 
one of the best ways to get "Thea to do 
anything is for me to ask her not to. What 
do you want me to say to her?” 

“It’s not easy to tell you,” he said. “I 
know of course there isn’t a chance to per- 
suade her to resign and drop the whole 
thing, particularly this late in the day. But 
there are two things that worry me most, 
and one of them is—well, I’m afraid she’s 
got it into her head to go on the professional 
stage.” 

“She’s always had that,” Jane told him. 

“I know,” he said. “But until lately I 
think it was more or less vague—just some- 
thing discontented and ambitious in the 
back of her head. She didn’t know how to 
go about it, and what I’m afraid of is that 
now she thinks she does know—through this 
Vairing. She thinks he’s a great manager 
and a great actor and that if he thought 
enough of her ‘work’—that’s how she speaks 
of it—he could put her right into a New 
York theater as a star. That’s what he’s 
made her believe, and naturally it makes me 
nervous. When I think of the children—” 

“They’d get along all right,” Jane told 
him. “And so would you.” 

He was surprised to hear her say this, and 
he told her so. “You don’t think it would 


| be right in her, do you, Jane?” he asked. 


“No, I don’t, and I'll tell her whatever 
you want me to; but I think you and the 
children would get along about as well as 
you do now. What was the other thing 
you said worried you especially, Fred?” 


H&« looked embarrassed when she asked 
him that. He got red and stammered. 
“Well, it’s—it’s about her costumes—or at 


| least about what I understand they’re to be, 


from hearing her and this—this Vairing talk 
about them. She’s excited about them—in 
fact, she’s just wild to get them on and— 
and show off in them! I understand the 
Salome one is to be what’s called ‘extremely 
daring,’ and that makes her all the more 
eager to wear it. I haven't seen any of 
them; I’ve only heard her and Vairing talk 
about them, you see, so they may be milder 
than I suspect; but the way they talk makes 
me scared. I believe the Lucrezia Borgia 
one is a little more ‘extremely daring’ than 
the Salome.” 

“IT don’t see why,” Jane said. “I never 
heard of Lucrezia Borgia going about in any 
special state of undress. Did you?” 

“No,” Fred answered. “Nor did anybody 
else; but you see this—this Vairing wrote 
the stuff and designed the costumes; he 
could do whatever he wanted to, and I don’t 
suppose history cuts any great figure with 
him! The scheme of the thing is supposed 
to be ‘Beauty and Love through the Ages;’ 
that’s to be on the program as explaining 
‘Love and Ladies,’ I believe. But the Dz 
Barry scene is the one I’m most afraid of. 
It comes last; so it’s to be the ‘extremely 
daring’ limit, I’m afraid.” 

“How?” I asked him. “Is it the old stuff 
about Mrs. Du Barry taking chocolate in 
bed ?” 

“No; I wish it were.” He looked at Jane, 
then got red again and looked away. “I 
suppose I’m old-fashioned, but just even to 
hear about it—well, it scares me! As I 
understand them, the Duc de Richelieu 
wants the King to fall in love with Madame 
Du Barry. Thea is to appear in the scene 
at first in an eighteenth-century French 
court costume, and then Richelieu, to show 
the King how beautiful she is—he—well, I 
understand he—I believe he practically un- 
dresses her on the stage.” 

“Oh, no!” Jane said. “No!” 

“I’m afraid it’s—it’s something like that, 
Jane,” Fred said, pretty miserably. “Of 
course they explained to me it’s all done to 
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music as a sort of dance .and it’s ‘purely 
symbolical, or something; and they have 
to be ‘real’ because ‘realism is absolutely 
art, and anybody who thinks there’s any- 
thing improper about art ought to be 
hooted and condemned. When I objected 
again and wanted to know more details 
about the Du Barry scene, "Thea asked me 
if I had minded her wearing a bathing-suit 


last summer, and what was the difference? | 


She said she wouldn’t stand for any ‘Aunt 
Clara-ism,’ whatever that means, and told 
me I must have an impure mind.” He 
swallowed, and looked at Jane in a pitiful 
sort of way. “The truth is,” he said, “I 
can't do a thing with her. I haven't any 
influence at all to stop this thing; and 
she’s never done anything like it before. I'd 
hate to have her ‘talked about’ for it. I'm 
afraid people will misjudge her. Could you 

-couldn’t you—” 

“Tl try,” Jane said. “But of course 
nothing on earth could keep her out of the 
silly thing, and I don’t know that I can 
even get her not to be ‘daring.’ You see 
’'Thea’s always known how beautiful she is 
and—well, you can't often keep people with 
beautiful voices from letting other people 
hear them sing, can you? I'll do what I 
can do to modify matters; but I'm pretty 
certain I wont get anywhere with her.” 


ANE was right. When I came home 
from the office, next evening, I asked 
her if she’d seen “Thea, and she shook her 
head; but by that she didn’t mean she 
hadn't seen her; she meant she hadn't ac- 
complished anything and had unpleasant 


forebodings. 
“IT went there and asked "Thea to show 
me her costumes,’ she told me. “The 


Salome one is pretty wild; there isn’t any 
back to it at all, above the girdle, and not 
a great deal more in front; but I’ve seen 
ball-gowns lately almost like it. As "Thea 
says, people have changed their views about 
such things, and I think myself that she 
can wear the Salome costume and not be 
severely criticized, except by a few old-fash- 
ioned people. The Lucrezia Borgia dress is 
really gorgeous, and she'll look magnificent 
in it. It’s a little more revealing than the 
Salome, and I’m afraid even moderately 
‘modern’ people will be rather shocked. 
The Du Barry dress is entirely modest; I'd 
wear it myself, and I'm afraid that’s the 
point of it—since it’s to be taken off! I 
wanted her to show me how that was to 
be done and how she’d look then—but she 
declined. She’s borrowed ‘Aunt Clara-ism’ 
from that Vairing man, and told me she 
didn’t want any from me. I said what I 
could; but I didn’t do any good. She's ex- 
cited beyond all reason; Vairing is supposed 
to be going to make a great opening for 
her on the professional stage, and she’s wild 
about him!” 

“What?” I asked. “You don’t mean 
she’s fallen in love with him?” 

Jane shook her head again. “She may 
think she has; I don’t know whether she 
does or not. But if she does think so, she’s 
mistaken. She’s wild about him, not for 
himself, but because she thinks he can give 
her what she’s wanted all her life.” 

“T suspect she’s wrong about that,” I said. 
“If he’s such a power, what's he going 
around getting up charity amateur shows 
for? ‘’Thea’s not in her first youth any 
more; and thotgh she’s beautiful, she can’t 
act any, and she can’t sing any, and she 
can’t really dance to speak of, either. You 
— pound any sense into her head at 
alli 

“No,” said Jane. “And she’s so happy 
I wasn’t even able to make her angry. Poor 
Fred! I’m afraid he’s got a trial in store 
for him next Wednesday night; and I’m glad 
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the children aren’t going. I’m pretty sure | 


you and Fred and Aunt Clara and I are 
going to be embarrassed.” 











Beacons of the sky 


This achievement has 
been made possible by 
engineers of the I1- 
luminating Engineer- 
ing Laboratories of 
the General Electric 
Company, working 
with officials of the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment. Their services 
are freely at the dis- 
posal of any city or 
organization with a 
lighting problem to 
solve. 


Between Cleveland and Rock 
Springs, Wyo., along the night 
route of the air mail service, 
tall beacons have been placed 
every twenty-five miles. 


Revolving on great steel tow- 
ers, General Electric search- 
lights, totaling 1,992,000,000 
candle-power, blaze a path 
of light for the airplane pilot. 


What the lighthouse is to the 
ocean navigator, these bea- 
cons are to the conquerors of 
the air. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 











Do you know that a fat boy with a thin match, a little flame in a big woods, 
have cost the nation hundreds of millions of dollars? 
Why? Because of this deadly quartette, the only one who didn’t know how to 
play a proper part was the fat boy! His ignorance, his carelessness, burned a hun- 
dred miles of forest, the greatest of our natural possessions 
A camp boy would have known. The mcdern summer camp teaches woodcraft 
and a hundred other useful things for boys and girls to do right In the right 
camp children develop physically, mentally and morally. They gain a social con- 
science—learn to live in relation to the community. From being ignorant and a 
nuisance they become wise and companionable. 
Send your children to a good camp. We know hundreds of good camps from 
personal investigation and will advise you without charge. Give full details and 
address your inquiries personally to 

The Director, Department of Education, 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42d Street, New York City 


Enclose stamped return envelope 
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We paid $1000 
. 

for this photoplay 

RS. ETHEL STYLES MIDDLETON, a 

Pittsburgh housewife, had never had a 

single story accepted for publication when she 
began to write “Judgment of the Storm.” 

She wrote this photoplay at home in spare 
time under the direction of the Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, and we found it of such outstand- 
ing merit that we produced it through our affli- 
ated producing organization, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 

Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash and will 
share in the profits of the picture for five years. 
Her story has also been published as a novel by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Send for this Free Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational 
institutions because it accepts only a limited number 
of students for its home-study courses and seeks only 
those who have natural creative ability and can 
profit by its instruction. 

To enable you to find out quickly if you possess 
this ability, the Paimer Institute will gladly send 
you its Creative Test—the most novel means ever 

. devised for discovering latent writing talent. Our 
Board of Examiners will study —— 
your replies to this test and 
give you a frank analysis of | 
your abilities. The filling out ‘ 
of this Creative Test, and our 
analysis and subsequent train- 
ing, have enabled scores of 
Palmer students to sell stories 
and photoplays. Just mail the 
coupon and we’ll send you this 
Creative Test and our 96-page 
book, ““The New Road to Au- 
thorship”—free! 


me me ee 
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Patmer INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Dept. 21-R, Palmer Bidg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 

of the Creative Test and the 96-page book, “The 

New Road to Authorship.” I am most interested in— 
Short Story Writing O Phots»lay Writing 
English Expression OD Busir~.s Letter Writing 


Name 








Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Moths Feed on Grease Spots 
You can be certain that the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove 
them before putting your clothes away. 

For Sa s Sake-demand 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 


























20¢ 30+ 60¢ & 4. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Jane was right again. The next Wednes- 
day was a “gala night” I’m never likely to 
forget! Jane and Aunt Clara and poor old 
Fred and I—sitting together—were embar- 
rassed from the very lifting of the first cur- 
tain. Most of the nicest young people we 
knew were in the chorus, and if Herod’s 
court dressed as lightly as these young peo- 
ple supposed to be representing them did, 
Jerusalem was no place for a dressmaker 
to make a living. 

Salome was only a little more so than 
the others, and nobody ever saw anything 
more glorious than "Thea was—simply to 
look at, I mean. She got round after round 
of applause, and I suppose her relatives 
were about the only people who hated to 
see so much of her loveliness. 

Fred couldn’t stand it; and after that act, 
he told me he wasn’t able to go on sitting 
with us down there in the orchestra any 
longer; he was going up to the top of the 
gallery where nobody knew him; so he did. 

After the next act, when "Thea had been 
Lucrezia Borgia in a dress and a dancing 
love-scene that both made me ask myself 
if I could really be the brother-in-law of 
any such Italian heroine, Aunt Clara looked 
at Jane and me for several long seconds. 
“Did you know about this beforehand ?” she 
asked Jane. 

“I knew a little,” Jane told her. 

“Then you had no business to let me 
come here,” Aunt Clara said. “I bid you 
good-night !” 

She got up right then and there and 
went out; and I followed her, and tele- 
phoned to her house to get her car to come 
for her earlier than expected. She talked 
freely in the lobby, while we were waiting; 
but I didn’t argue with her (except when 
she tried to prove that Jane could have 
done something to stop Thea), and when I 
got back to my seat, the lights were out, 
and the Palace of Versailles was the back- 
ground for a lot of dancers and singers on 
the stage. 

’Thea's scene with the Duc de Richelieu 
and the King came almost at the end, and 
when it did come, it made the audience 
gasp. I suppose there are “artistic” people 
and “modern” people who would only have 
thought it was beautiful, and that "Thea’s 
splendid loveliness had some Grecian sort of 
right to be disclosed so generally. In a 
professional ballet of the “modern” type, I 
doubt if I'd have thought it immoral or 
improper, myself—probably I shouldn’t have 
thought anything about it at all. But to 
see the woman who'd been little "Thea Zell 
that we all knew, Fred Cooper’s wife—and 
everybody knew* Fred, too—to see her so 
revealed in public, step by step, so to 
speak, was more than startling. If ’Thea 
hadn’t begun the scene with so many clothes 
on, it wouldn't have been so dismaying to 
see her finish it with almost none. 


EING her brother-in-law, I didn’t want 

to mingle much with that buzzing audi- 
ence when “Love and Ladies” was over; 
and Jane didn’t. She kept swallowing and 
swallowing, and we pretended to be hunting 
for something under the seats until most of 
the people had gone out. Then we got up 
and sneaked after them. 

On the sidewalk in front of the theater 
Fred Cooper, with the brim of his hat pulled 
down, came up to us. “Are you going 
around to her dressing-room to—to say any- 
thing to her?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” I said. 
wouldn’t. Are you?” 

“No,” he said. “I'll wait for her at home. 
I've got a hired car here I'll leave for her. 
Would you mind taking me up as far as 
my house with you?” 

So we took him in with us, and none of 
us said anything till we got to where he 
lived, about a mile and a half up the street. 
Then he got out and thanked us; but before 


“We thought we 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage - - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instanfly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as oftcn as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed —on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 


Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-16 — 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


DAYS FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, thes 
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he said good-night, Jane nudged me and I 
understood what she meant; so I got out 


too. 

“Tl walk the rest of the way home,” I 
told him. “But first I'll come in and wait 
with you a little while.” 

So we went in and sat and waited to- 
gether, pretty quiet. I smoked a couple of 
cigars, while he was upstairs looking to see 
if the children were asleep all right, and 
when he came down he said "Thea seemed 
to be taking her time about coming home. 

“There was probably a big crowd to con- 
gratulate her,” I told him. “You know 
they did applaud her pretty heartily, even 
at the end, Fred. Of course you under- 
stand we're her relatives; other people 
wouldn’t take the same view of it that we 
do.” 

He looked at me; and his eyes got red 
and his face was working. “You know I 
did think she was—I did think anyhow she 
was modest!” he said. 

Then he began to walk the floor slowly, 
with his hands behind his back, and after 
while he noticed me as I was looking at my 
watch, and he stopped still. “Probably 
gone to a supper or something,’ I said. 
“Amateur companies usually like to celebrate 
afterward that way.” 

So he went on walking the floor, and I 
sat with him waiting—waiting for "Thea to 
come home. 


HE never did come home. 

It was after two o’clock when the mes- 
senger boy rang the bell. He handed in the 
note from her; and so far as Fred Cooper 
was concerned, that was the last of the 
‘Thea Zell he’d kissed when he was the 
Prince and she was the Sleeping Beauty. 

She’d left for New York on the two 
o'clock train, so she was out of town a 
little while before the note reached us. 
Haste was important, she said, because Mr. 
Vairing knew of a remarkable opening for 
her that wouldn’t wait. She realized that 
it might have been better, she said, to come 
home and make arrangements with Fred, so 
that she could follow her career and come 
to some formal agreement for a separation 
if he desired it—but it was difficult to plan 
things calmly with the ovation she’d received 
Sill ringing in her ears—and besides, the 
New York opening was one that mightn’t 
come again in a lifetime. 

The treasurer of the charity organization 
responsible for “Love and Ladies” was a 
good friend of mine, and I knew him well 
enough to get him out of bed to the tele- 
phone. Vairing had collected his share of 
the proceeds from the box-office by mid- 
night——he’d explained that he was called 
suddenly to New York 

’Thea left him six months later, we heard, 
when she finally became convinced that he 
had no power to put her upon the stage 
and no means to do anything for her in any 
way at all. She got one or two small parts 
for herself; but we didn’t hear anything 
about how they turned out, and the next 
definite thing we knew of her was that a 
manager vf considerable eminence in that 
line of business had taken an interest in her 
and was going to produce a musical show, 
a sort of “revue,” I think, with "Thea as 
the star. There was quite a little about it 
in the papers, and we saw pictures of 
“Thea Zell, the New Beauty;” but the 
piece failed and was taken off after a few 
performances in Atlantic City and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. "Thea wrote Jane a letter 
that was pretty bitter about the newspapers; 
and the manager had behaved poorly too, 
she said. 

After that we didn’t hear from her for a 
long time; and then she began writing again, 
but didn’t say much. 

She never came back to her own town but 
once, and it wasn’t such a long while ago. 
She was booked here for a week in a sum- 
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OTHING so mars 
N an otherwise beau- 

tiful face as the 
inevitable lines of fatigue and suf- 
fering caused by tired, aching feet. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an every- 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day—Dance all evening—then let 
your mirror tell the story. It will 
convince you. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of 
faces. Let us show you what it can 
do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy,N.Y- 

For Sale at ail Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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Melt 


First Aid 
to Beauty 
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The Quiet 
SI-WEL- CLO 
Ts unnecessary as it is embarrass- 


ing. The quiet Siwelclo, which for 
years has been the choice of the partic- 
ular householder, cannot be heard be- 
yond the confines of the bathroom. 





HE noise which accompanies the 
flushing of the ordinary closet is 


In addition to its exclusive quiet fea- 
ture, the Siwelclo possesses those me- 
chanical superiorities and that beauty of 
finish which are marked characteristics 
of Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures. 
In addition to the Siwelclo, the Tepeco 
Line affords a selection of quality closets 
at a wide range of prices. 

“Bathrooms of Character,” S-7, 

our booklet, will help you 

THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 

TRENTON, N.J., U.S.A. 

Boston San Francisco New York 

World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Boys’ One of 
Shoes at 4 our many 
Popular Prices styles for Women 








Dinnit Styles for Young Men 


See the new styles ready for you 
this Spring and remember that 
there is sure economy in buying 
W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and the 
retail price is stamped on the sole 
of every shoe at the factory. 


We own and operate 120 Retai: 
Shoe Stores in the principal cities. 
W.L. Douglas shoes are also sold 
by over 6000 retail shoe dealers. 


W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 





One of our many 
popular Young Men’s 
models. In Black Velour 
and Light Russia Calf 
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Learn Stenography 
at Home EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK 
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GENUINE DIAMONDS 
Best quality, sparkling blue 
white, perfect cut diamond, set 
in latest style 18 kt. solid white 
J gold ring with four blue sap- 

. phires. New low price $66. 
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Pay only $6.00 deposit to show your good faith and we will 
send the ring (or you can pey the postman if you prefer.) If 
you keep the ring, pey only $6.00 « month for 10 months. If 
returned within 6 deys, we will return deposit. Guerentee 
certificate allows 8% increase in value. Will stand any test. 


$197. A CARAT | CATALOG 
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SHEET MUSIC ~ 5 


ASR for Century Edition 


THE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are—the more you will - 
preciate Century Edition sheet music. It is all sheet music can be—the 
very best edition of the world’s very best music. Every note certified to be 
as the master wrote it. There isn’t a reason why you should pay more than 
the Century price 15c (20c in Canada) when you buy “Souvenir,” “‘Miserere,”” 
*‘Mountain Belle,” “Romance,” ‘Hungarian Rhapsody,” or any of the other 
classical and standard compositions. Patronize the Century dealer. Century's 
low price is possible only because of his small profit. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Complete catalog of over 2300 selections free. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED 

MUSIC exclusively because they know it is all that good music can be at 

half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 

Comtery Music Publishing Co. 
243 W. 40th St.,N, Y. C. 
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mer vaudeville company, not a “headliner,” 
eleven -years after she went away with Vair- 
ing, that night of “Love and Ladies;” and 
| hardly any notice was taken of her making 
this reappearance. Things are forgotten 
quickly; old people go and new people 
| come, as the town grows; and Jane was re 
| lieved to find that this temporary return of 
’Thea’s didn’t make any stir at all. 

Fred had married again, two years after 
she left him; and the children got fond of 
the second Mrs. Cooper right away, and 
never mentioned their real mother. But 
Jane thought "Thea had a right to see them, 
and that they ought to see her, because 
’Thea wanted it; and Fred gave his con- 
sent. So Jane arranged for "Thea to come 
up to our house from the boarding-place 
where she stayed that week, and she had 
the two young people come over from Fred’s 
to meet their mother. It was vacation, and 
they were both home from college 


HE meeting wasn't much of a success. 
‘Thea was “made up” pretty heavily, 
and she had a kind of brassy tang to_her, 
so to express it. Her clothes looked too 

;economical in some directions and too 
| lively in others; her voice was louder than 
it used to be, too; and though you could 
still see she’d been very good-looking, she'd 
got that old sweetness of hers too much 
emphasized, so that it seemed to be a pure 
affectation, like the mixed-up too-cultured 
accent she used. 

The young people were awkward about 
greeting her; you could see they were just 
as much embarrassed as they would have 
been if they’d met a stranger of that type. 
| Probably they were more embarrassed be- 
cause of their knowing she was their 
mother; and so, being young and nervous, 
they were rather stiff in their manner, of 
course. They looked surprised when "Thea 
kissed them, though they probably expected 
it; and they didn’t seem to have anything 
at all to say; so Jane and I went out and 
left them alone with their mother, thinking 
they’d warm up some maybe, if we were 
| out of the way. 

They didn't. It wasn’t more than twenty 
minutes before "Thea called us back; and 
| they were gone. They had an engagement 
to play tennis with our own two youngsters; 
| they’d told her, and, looking out of the 
window, we could see the four of them, 
already busy putting up the net on the 
| tennis-court. 

’Thea stood and looked at them and I 
|saw her biting her underlip. I was afraid 
she was going to be emotional; but she 
| wasn’t—not very, at least. It was to Jane 
she spoke. 

“Mother did better by you,” 
that was all. 

Then, as she began winking and biting 
her lip again, she saw herself in the mirror 
across the room. She put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and when she took it down she 
looked at it suspiciously and saw some col- 
oring stuff on it from her eyebrows and 
eyelids. “Dear me!” she said, and went 
over to the mirror and began straightening 
out her make-up, where she’d mussed it, 
and freshening up generally. 

“Dear me!” she said, and she laughed 





she said; 


| pettishly, as if she were provoked with her- 


self. “I ought to know better than to 
cry!” 

But it was Jane who did the crying, after 
*Thea had gone. I never saw Jane cry so 
long or so heartbrokenly over anything else 
in my life. It was because of what ’Thea’d 
missed, she told me, and because what "Thea 
had said about their mother was true. 


**Geraldine,” another impressive 

story of a woman’s life, told as 

only Booth Tarkington knows how 

to tell it, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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HER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER 
(Continued from page 59) 


you say? Stay home! Well, I'm tired of 
it all, and I'm not going to stay!” She 
rose, facing the three of them defiantly. 
“I’m going out tonight, and tomorrow night, 
and every other night I please, and I’m 
going to the places J like, just as you go 
to the places you like. You can have your 
luncheons and your card-fights,” she 
shrugged at her mother. “You can have 
your dinners“at Frenchy’s, and your racing 
at Hawthorne, and your gambling at the 
Garden; and your drinking at Tony Ar- 
rello’s,” she taunted her father. “I’m going 
my own way—and you'll have to travel | 
fast to see my smoke!” 

“Francie!” 

“If you dare—” 

“God help her!” the old woman mut- 
tered. 

“If you go out of this house tonight—” | 
Joe Karin rose to halt her, but between 
him and the archway the white-capped maid 
appeared. “Peter says he must see you at 
once, sir,” she told him. 

“Tell him to wait.” | 

“He says,” she repeated as if it were a/| 
lesson, “that it’s a matter of life and 
death.” 

“Send him in.” 

“He’s here, sir.” 





| 
| 


ACK of the maid the chauffeur came in, 
white-faced, trembling. “They got 
Tony,” he told Karin. 

Karin’s hand, clutching the back of his 
chair, gripped it more tightly. “Who?” 
His voice held firm. 

“Kinsella’s crowd.” 

An oath, blood-curdling in its blasphemous 
devastation, leaped from his lips. “I'll get 
him,” he cried, his eyes narrowed, his mouth | 





taut. 

“Joe, don’t,” his wife pleaded. “Don’t 
get into any more trouble. Let it go. We've 
got money enough to quit all this. Let’s| 
sell out, and go away. Please, Joe, for your- | 
self, and me, and Francie—for all of us!” 

“And let him think he’s driven me out ?” 
His hand reached back to his hip. “All 
right, Pete. I’m coming.” 

“Don’t go out tonight,” the old woman 
warned. “I saw trouble in the cards.” 

“There'll be trouble, all right.” 

“Joe, please don’t!” His wife’s cry rose 
hysterical. “I’ve stood this for years, and 
never said anything before, but it’s got to 
stop. We can’t go on living this way.” 

“Whai’s the matter with it? You can’t 
have omelets without breaking eggs.” 

“I don’t want the things you say I do. 
All I want is peace. All I want is to live 
the way other women live. I can’t stand 
this living on the edge of death and danger. 
There’s no good in it. Joe, if you—” 

“Nothing doing.” He turned to Francie, 
who stood, scornful, beside the archway. 
“I'm taking Peter with me,” he told her. 
“I guess that settles your plans.” She made 
him no answer. “I wont be home tonight,” 
he told his wife. 

“Joe, promise me that—” 

The door banged on his going. The old 


woman pushed away her plate. “Who live 
by the sword—” she mumbled. 
“Shut up,” Joe’s wife cried. “Isn’t it bad 


enough to have him in danger without you 
preaching about it? If you wanted him to 
be different, why didn’t you raise him dif- 
ferent ?” 

“I didn’t raise him,” his mother said sadly. 
“I only bore him. The streets of the city 





schooled him. The boys he played with 
taught him. He laughed at me because I | 
did not know English words and American | 
ways. Your fathers and mothers could teach | 
you nothing. And now—” 
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Foot Pains 
in 10 minutes 


SUFFERED from foot pains for years. 
I could hardly stand or walk. Dancing 
was impossible. Then I tried a pair of 
Jung Arch Braces. Now my feet never hurt 
me. I can walk al! day, dance all night. 
Enjoy all the pleasures of vigorous outdoor 
life, and forget I have feet. There is more 
spring and youth in my step than ever be- 
fore.” This is what scores have told us 
who have tried this new guaranteed way 
to foot comfort. 


A New Scientific Discovery 

No matter how much you are on your feet, 
no matter how your feet or legs ache, the 
Jung Arch Brace brings you sure relief 
from suffering. If our method fails the test 
costs you nothing. The cause of foot 
troubles is weakening of the muscles of 
the foot from overstrain. That tired, burn- 
ing, aching sensation after wearing the 
shoes for a few hours; pains in the toes, 
ball, instep, arch or heel; dull aches in the 
ankle, knee or calf of the leg; cramped 
toes and callouses, sharp pains when step- 
ping on uneven surfaces, all these are due 
to arch troubles, caused by weakening of 
the muscles that hold the arch in place. 

This destroys the balance of the foot. 
The arches sag. Bones press down on sen- 
sitive nerves and blood vessels. Pain and 
suffering result. 


Almost Instant Relief 


The Jung Arch Brace is a band of super- 
elastic webbing which is worn around the 
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The “Original” 
ARCH BRACES 








Selecting the School 


The training, association and 
environment experienced during 
school years lay the founda- 
tions for success or failure in 
future life. The selection of the 
school best suited to develop 
each individual therefore should 
be a matter of thought and 
thorough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for college 
and for life, but it also holds 
good for schools of professional 
and special training. 

We will gladly help you make a 
selection, if you do not find a 
school in pages seven to sixteen 
which seems to meet your needs. 
Write giving all necessary details, 
enclose a stamped return en- 
velope and address :— 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED Book MaGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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This Guaranteed Way 


instep. It is light, porous, comfortable, yet 
firm and durable. It is worn, unnoticed, 
under or over the hosiery. 

It holds the arch in place, removes the 
pressure on the nerves and sensitive blood 
vessels, and pain vanishes—magically. Soon 
you can discard the braces. 


Make This Test at Our Risk 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or chiro- 
podist to fit you with a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces. Wear them for two weeks. If not 
relieved, return them to the dealer and he 
will refund your money. 

If your dealer can't supply you, write to 
us. With a strip of paper half an inch 
wide, measure around the instep where the 
front of the band is shown in the diagram. 
Send this measurement, together with size 
and width of shoe, and we will mail you a 
pair to fit you. You pay the postman $1 
and postage for a pair of Jung Wonder 
Arch Braces. For extra large or wide feet, 
or severe cases, we recommend the Jung 
Miracle Arch Brace, extra wide. Price $1.50 
and postage. Or send the money and we 
will prepay postage. Wear them two weeks 
If not delighted, return them and we will 
refund your money. (In Canada, $1.25 and 
$1.75. C. O. D. in U. S&S. A. only.) 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
324 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
324 Hamilton Trust Bidg., Toronto. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Contains valuable information about foot troubles 
and their correction. 
views of feet. Write for a FREE copy. 


Illustrated with X-Ray 
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Why Boston? 
Because it has exclusive features 
1—ALL Rubber Oblong Button, 
holds stockings taut—for trim 
ankles. 

2—Hook and Eye Cast-off — for 
convenience. 

3—Slide Adjustment—for fit and 
service. 

4—No metal parts on face of pad 

—no wrinkles. 

5—The pad without a pucker. 











How did your Garters Look this Morning? 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 
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26 Different ction 

on Exhibition 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME 
$3 MONTHLY. ey a 


listed below and others. 














Read Carefully 

For only $3.00 down you can. make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 
that you are buying from us on easy pay- 
ments because 


No References are Required 

No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 


All Brand New Latest Mcdels 

Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial which is guaranteed 
fortwoyears Mail Order customers can have 
a Vacuum Cleaner shipped anywhere on 10 
days’ free trial; express paid. Aftertrialsend 
$3. first payment (or all cash if you_ prefer) 
or return Cleaner express collect ‘Take ad- 
vantage of this liberal offer now before it is 
too late Mail coupon today or send postal. 


The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 








APEX BISSELL 
WE CARRY 

Nivea | [eanes | eREsten 

GOLD MEDAL | FORALL | IMPERIAL 

WESTERNEC SC ARBYAE 

PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 

HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 





‘29: 75 SPECIAL wit, 
Four well-known vacu known vacuum cleaners 
reduced to $29.75 
mall charge for easy payments 


Mail Orders filed anywhere— Express Paid 

ExclusiveAgentsfor Imperial, Price.$64.7 

i 

Clip Coupon Teday 

Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept. 1 
111 W.42dSt.,N.Y. Send list of $29.7. 
specials also full particulars and Pagment 
an. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S ecm: of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-16. 
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makes—Under- 

wood, Remington, Oliver— 
smashed to almost half 


prices 
2 and it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt and re- 
inished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 


‘to- you easy 
0- trial offer. Limited tt ite t 
international cational Typewriter Ex-1160 W. Lake St. Bept- 457, Chicago 
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Arrello’s just for fun? 


| They're breaking the law, 


omen | 


| and all the rest of it. 











“Don't werry,” Francie said. “He can 
take care of himself.” 

“Not against Kinsella.” 

“Who's he?” 

“He—he’s your father’s enemy.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, they—I don’t know why.” 

“I’m no baby.” She tossed her head. “I 
can guess why. Don't you suppose I’ve 
known that Joe didn’t hang around Tony 
Anyone with eyes 
can see that that brokerage office is a blind. 
all of them; that’s 
They’re bootlegging, and hijacking, 
That’s why the town, 
here, loathes us. That's why the girls I 
went to school with sneak away when they 
meet me. That's why you can’t even buy 
your way into the cheap crowd you try to 
play with. Oh, well, I don’t care!” She 
turned away. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Back to town. I'm going to take the 
roadster.” 

“Francie!” 

“Good-by.” 

“If you—” 

By, Grandma.” 
“Don't go, Francie. It’s 


what! 


in the cards 


HE ran up the stairway, grabbed a dark 

fur coat from her room instead of the 
gay one she had laid out, sped down the 
back stairs, and through the kitchen toward 
the garage. Her father’s car stood ready for | 
flight, and she jumped into it with a pulsing | 
sense of thrilled excitement. This was bet- 
ter than sliding into the soft warmth of 
the limousine, better than trying to pull the 
wool over Peter’s shrewd eyes. This was 
freedom. This was action. This was life. 
If her father could swing off to fight the 
Kinsellas, to pit his quickness and his power | 
against the quickness and the power of other | 
men, to gamble life against life, why couldn't 
her father’s daughter race down the highway 
of Fate? 

She stepped on the gas, and the high-powered | 
engine beat into rapid rhythm. Back over 
the way she had come home, she coursed 
swiftly. And soon, under the thousand 
lights of a great hotel she maneuvered the 
car into a parking space. Then, with a pull 
at her hat and a clutch at her coat, she 
crossed to the entrance. 

A man, slight, graceful, with something 
of Joe Karin’s own aspect of sleek groom- 
ing and smooth knowledge, came forward 
from the lobby to greet her. “Late,” he 
said with an air of languid reproof glazing 
the warm admiration of his eyes. ! 

“Couldn’t help it,” she said a 
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breathlessly. “Had to fight to get in at all.” 
“Your father?” 
“Himself.” 


“Was he home?” 

“He was then. 
dance? Here?” 
sound of music. 

“Anywhere you like.” 

“Let’s go where it’s gayer.” 

“The Shore?” 

“It'll do to start.” 

He followed her out into the cold bril- 
liancy of the December night, shivering a 
little as they climbed into the roadster. | 
“Where's the big car?” he asked her. 

“Dad took it.” 

“Oh!” 

“Don’t you like this?” 

“T like the other better.” 

“You're soft.” She whirled the wheel, | 
turning into the flowing parade of head- | 
lighted motorcars, spinning northward along 
the lake through parks and the pinchbeck 
splendor of the Wilson Avenue district to a 
vast, spread-eagled hostelry. At a pause in 
the procession, held in leash for a moment 
| by orange and red traffic lights, the man 


Where are we going to 
Her feet twinkled to the | 
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Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Ca. 








Sani-F_usu cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl. It cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, which 
cannot be reached by other means. 
It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. Then 
watch how quickly and thoroughly 
it does its wonderful work. It 
removes all marks, stains and in- 
crustations—leaves the bowl beau- 
tifully white and clean. No 
scrubbing. No dipping your hands 
in the water. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 


ani-Flush 


Reg US Pat 


Canton, Ohio 
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suched her hand wpon: the wheel. “Do you 
»w how much I missed you?” he said 


a 





knc 
s itly. 

‘Oh—apple sauce!” At the green traffic | 
sicnal she shot forward, not looking around | 
i ward him. ' 

“You ie I love you, don’t you, 
France?” 

“That's nice.” 


“What's got into .you since you went 
,ome this afternoon?” 

‘I don’t -know,” she answered honestly. 
“This afternoon Iwas mushy, I guess. You | 
could have kissed me then, but you didn’t 
know it. You can't now.” She_ laughed 
at him tantalizingly. “Tonight I don’t want 
kisses. I want to run with the wind. I 
want to fly. I want to step off into space. 
I want to dance, dance, dance! I want 
thrills—miles and miles of thrills. I don’t 
care where I go.” 

“What’s happened ?” 

“Nothing—much. I've just woke up to} 
the fact that I’ve never done any of the 
things I’ve wanted to de. Tonight I’m 
going to do what I please.” 

“I’m your little playmate.” 

“T—wonder.” 

“Love me, Francie?” 

“A little bit, Eddie.” 

“That’s not enough. It—” 

“It'll have to do for a while.” 

















T was enough, she reasoned while she | 

danced with him in the crowd at the | 
Shore Hotel. Even under the stimulation of | 
music and motion, she realized, with one 
lobe of her brain, that she loved him none 
too much. Under her enjoyment of his 
dancing, of his devotion, ran the undercur- 
rent of suspicion which was her heritage 
from Joe Karin. Who was Eddie Max- | 
tell, back of his mask of casual brokerage? | 
What was his game? Why had he sought 
her through Retta Leonard? What did 
it matter, anyhow, as long as he was some | 
one to dance with, to speed with, to flirt | 
with? “Love me?” she asked him, smiling | 
up into his too-watchful eyes. 

He drew her a little closer for answer, 
guiding her lightly over the floor. The 
music, growing swifter, lifted her pulse, and 
she felt the blood coursing hotly through | 





her body. “If you look at me like that 
again,’ Eddie Maxtell told her, “I'll kiss | 
you—here.” 


She drew back, mocking him with pursed | 
lips. “You're afraid,” she gibed at him. 

“Not tonight.” 

She laughed, swaying away from him. 
“You're a perfect dancer,” she told him, 
“and I adore you while I dance with you, 
but when you stop, the spell is broken, and 
you can’t kiss me while you’re dancing.” 

“T can.” 

“But you wont.” Adroitly she avoided 
his attempt to steer her from the big ball- 
room, and laughed at his defeat. “I come 
from the country, Eddie dear,” she teased 





forget that. 
“I'm not forgetting it, 
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SAY ‘*BAYER ASPIRIN’ —Gomddne 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 








Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 


x | Also bottles of 24 and: 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


our 


Write THE RED ‘BOOK Nv MAGAZINE for Camp 
and School information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. 

Address Director, Department of Education. 
33 West 42d Street New York City 








den, sullen intensity. “It’s because I remem- 
ber it that I know 


me.” 
“Why ?” 


“Joe Karin takes his chances. So do you.” 


“What do you know about my father?” 

“What everyone does.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“That he’s a good sport. 
aren’t you?” 


So are you, 


you're going to kiss| DEAFNESS 


IS MISERY, 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head | 
Noises tor over 30 years. ~ invisible | 
Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my bear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and will do 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. | 
i Cannot be seen when worn, Easy to put | 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com. | 
forts.”” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how | recovered 
my hearing. 0. LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Don't send a sin 
a a Ten days 
When the rin; 
comes, examine it—i 
=2¢ you are not convinced 
it isthe Greatest Bar- 
gain in America, se 
it back at our —— 
Only if pleased, pay 
20%, as first payment 
—then send $1.50 weekly 
at rate of a few cents aday. 




















“You bet Iam.” The blood leaped again 
through her veins. 


this ?” 
“Where ?” 
“Canny, aren’t you?” 
“Where ?” 





“Hot cats!” 
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tonsilitis, catarrh, etc. Booklet mailed Free. Of your 
druggist or by mail enclosing $1.00 Satisfaction 
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Cleared by ‘Sulphur 


Just the moment you apply Mentho- 
Sulphur to an itching, burning or 
broken out skin, the itching stops 
and healing begins, says a noted skin 
specialist. This sulphur prepara- 
tion, made intoa pleasant cold cream, 

ives such a quick relief, even to 
C eczema, that nothing has ever 
been found totake its place. Because 
of its germ-destroying properties, it 
quickly subdues the itching, cools 
the irritation and heals the eczema 
right up, leaving a clear, smooth 
skin in place of ugly eruptions, rash 

imples or roughness. 

ou do not have to wait for improve- 
ment. It quickly shows. You can 
get a jar of Rowles Mentho-Sulphur 
at any drug store at small cost. 


FREE SAMPLE 
_Send coupon for sample of Rowles ’ Mentho ho Sulphur_ Ba 


Whitehall Stasueent Ca. Dept. yh ‘Tae York, N. Y. 
Send me free sample of Sieatie Mentho Sulphur 
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Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
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67 styles of ) Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe some. Trick Endings, 
Borer Breaks Space Fillers, Sax Slurs. Triple Bass 

Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Suab- 
eo 7 ry ow ing. 110 pt, of REAL Jazz 

5,000 words. brings cnr? EE Special Offer. 
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Good commissions 
paid for selling my 
really smart frocks, 
at half usual prices. 
Miss Gray, Room 
896, 525 Broadwa 
New York City. 
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trumpets of adventure sounded upon the 
field. The Hole in the Wall! Stronghold 
of lawlessness on the westérn edge of the 
city, fortress of a territory beyond the reach 
of police, where men and women danced, 
and drank, and gambled all night long. 
It was a dare he was flaunting before her, 
expecting denial. “I'll go you,” she said 
breathlessly. His eyes took fire from her 
own. “You're on,” he said. 


C= could feel his gaze upon her as he 
held her coat, but she was not ready 
for his swift embrace when he took her into 
the darkness where her car waited. “Oh,” 
she gasped before his lips found her own. 
She felt that she was slipping down through 
his arms into a restless, fathomless sea. For 
an instant she fought against it, then let 
herself go on its passionate tide. She had 
a confused thought that she had drifted in- 
finitely far when he released her. “I told 
you I would,” he exulted. 

“You—you—” 

“You wanted me to.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you did.” 
around her, and led her to the car. 
chanically 
ward. For blocks she drove in silencé while 
the familiar streets seemed to recede like 
the waves of the lake. With every nerve 
tingling with emotion, she kept the wheel 
steady, twisting, turning, dodging automati- 
cally. Once Eddie touched her, and she al- 
most cried out at the exquisite pain of his 
nearness. Dimly she realized that her brain 
had been numbed while her body had been 
wakened by his kiss. Fleetingly she felt 
that she hated him. Then, suddenly, they 
ran into the darkness of a side-sireet, and 
he put his arm back of her. “Love me?” 
he questioned. 

“Some.” 

“Not just a little bit?” 

“No.” 

“A great deal?” 

"a 

“Better than everything else?” 

“T love you.” 

“Sey &.” 

“More than everything else in the world.” 

“That’s something like it.” 

“Eddie!” She ran the car to the curbing, 
stopped it, and put her hands upon his 
arm. “Let’s go home. I don’t want to go 


He put his arm 
Me- 


| there now.” 


“What’s the big idea?” 

“TI don’t want to see anyone but you.” 

“We wont stay long.” 

“Oh, let’s not go!” 

“Welcher!” 

“I’m not. Only, this is beautiful. This is 
all the thrill I want. The crowd’ll spoil it.” 

“Don’t be a baby, France.” 

“I’m not. Only—” 

“Want another kiss?” 
down upon hers, but she drew away. 
now, 
sion tossed her. 

“Atta girl!” 


LONG the western edge of the city they 

ran, heedless of speed-laws, while Fran- 
cie’s thoughts raced with the wheels. Around 
them the glow of the city formed a vast cup, 
inverted above them, on the rim of which 
they seemed to spin. A car tried to pass 
them, and Francie stepped on the gas to 
keep ahead of it. With the acceleration she 
felt suddenly, splendidly able to meet any- 
thing of circumstance which might come to 
her. Tomorrow might bring its own peni- 
tence, its own penalties: tonight moved on 
the wind. Everything she had yearned for 
in these months of her father’s prisoning of 
her wishes, freedom, action, speed, excite- 
ment, dancing, love, whirled with her on 
the highroad of the city’s outskirts. 
“Happy?” Eddie Maxtell asked her above 
the whir of the engine. 


His lips crushed 
“Not 


“I'll go,” she told him. 





she started it, and turned out- | 








” she said, but the head-winds of pas- | 
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Lift Off-No Pain! 





Doesn't hurt one bit. Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 





“Easy 
Riders 


OWN in Ensenada now, 

strange women stare at 
you from the blue doorway of 
the ramshackle house where 
Maggie Halpin sheltered the 
Panetela’s daughter. Gone are 
Blonde Emma, and Buckskin 
Joe, and most of the moths who 
singed their gay and brittle 
wings in the red flame of ad- 
venture. Dan Brewster walks 
no more through honkatonks 
where gun and knife bristle for 
raising against him. Only the 
satellites are left to tell the tale 
of the wildest night of a wild 


Thus begins one of the most 
thrilling stories you have ever 
read—“Easy Riders,” by K. S. 
Rankin. Along with fourteen 
other spirited stories it appears 
in the current April issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE *“%i.* 
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‘More than that,” She said. 

They whirled dexterously into the court- 

ird of the Hole in the Wall, finding space 
mong dozens of high-priced cars, some in 
1e care of liveried chauffeurs, An orchestra 

as playing raucously as they entered the 
juilding, oboes and saxophones moaning 
vildly. Men and-women were milling around 
n a great dancing pavilion, some of them 
barely moving from one spot as tley twisted 
nd writhed in the figures of a semibarbaric 
iance. The music stopped suddenly, and 
they moved back to tables where they drank 
ostentatiously of liquéts which they poured 
from flasks. The music started again, and 
Francie went on the floor with Eddie Max- 
tell. They found it hard to: move in the 
throng, and she let him steer her over to 
: table in the corner. 

“This is the real thing,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t,” she made protest in growing 
disappointment. “Look at them! They’re 
not really having a good time. They’re 
just pretending they are. They’re going 
through the motions of being gay. That’s 
all.” 

“You don’t know the game,” he said 
“Have a drink?” 

“IT don’t want any. 

“What’s the answer? Turned Puritan all 
of a sudden?” 

“No, I haven't. It’s just that I want 
something better than this.” 

“What?” Again his eyes shone with glit- 
tering eagerness 

“More excitement.” 

“There’d be plenty in a minute if they 
raided this joint.” 

“Would they ?” 

“You wouldn't like it if they did. They 
wont, though. They’re immune here. The 
big fellows pay high for it, but they get it.” 

“What ?” 

“Protection. You ought to know.” 

“Because I’m Joe Karin’s daughter ?” 

“Right.” 

“I don’t know any more about my father’s 
business than you do. Perhaps I don’t know 
as much.” 

“Well, forget what you do know now, 
and have a good time. Want to dance 
again ?”” 

“No.” 

“Want to play?” 

“What ?” 

“Roulette. 


” 


T'll take you upstairs.” 





“Really ?” 
“Come on.” 


E made a passage for her through the | 


dancers. She had a feeling that some of 
them were watching her curiously, but she 
shook it off as she shook off another thought 
that the place was fetid with some sinister 
atmosphere of danger. What was the harm of 
coming here? Other girls had come and gone, 
girls she had met at other dances. There were 
plenty of places where people could drink 
without bringing down the law upon them. 
If, as Eddie had intimated, her father could 
run them without fear of police or publicity, 
her father’s daughter could certainly look 
one over. She followed Eddie’s smooth head 
with defiant grace, overtaking him in front 
of a closed door in the outer. hallway. He 
knocked on it thrice resoundingly, and it 
opened. An old man nodded to him, and 
Francie went with him up a carpeted stairs. 
At the head of the stairs a hall opened 
into groups of rooms. The largest of them, 
brightly lighted, was filled with people, all 
silent, all intent upon the clicking roll of 
the balls on the wheels. On the long, 
checkerboarded tables their chips were piled 
before them, some in increasing, some in 
diminishing, stacks. All of them, men and 
women, old and young, were too interested 
in the croupiers’ turnings to look up. 
“Want to play?” Eddie whispered. Francie 
nodded. She dived down into her gold- 
meshed bag, and took out a yellow bill. 
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Dept. 38, 233 Broadway (Wootwerth Bidg.) New York, N.Y. 


SPECIAL COURSES UNDER vamous 


BANJO, VIOLIN, BANJO-UKULELE ANDO UKULELE 








Dept. 38, 233 B’way, Woolworth Bidg., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Of course I want to this handsome $15.00 
Hawaiian Guitar free of charge, I am interested 
in ing to play it. Please mail full information about 
your 62 easy lessons under real Hawaiians, and proof 
that I can play a piece after 

obliged to enroll unless | want to 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


- Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 

wear them day and night. 

They are periectly comfort- 

ible. Noonesees them. Write 

me and I will tell you a true 

story, how I got deaf and how 

I make you hear. Address Medicated EarOrum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
16 Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroii, Mich, 


$1,000 FOR A STORY 


The first story, it was, after the author joined Press 
Reporting Syndicate. Another woman member sold her | 
first article for $250. Authorship pays big. If YOU 
want to sell your stories, articles or poems, write today | 
for our FREE Copyright book “HOW TO WRITE FOR | 
PAY” and learn how these ambitious writers succeeded 
from the start. Write now. No obligation. 


PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
1034 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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movement. 
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5 and pure, and sell easily as 
ap widely advertised. Send for pian. 
fully how you can become the proud 

of one of these watches. 
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ART 


Meyer Both Company the largest 


Commercial Art Organization in the 
orld offers you a practical training, 
based upon twenty-five years of success, 
This nationally known organization each 
year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. This well 
paid profession equally open to men and 
women, Home study instruction, 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 

Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading 

newspapers in your city, about Meyer 

Both Company—let them tell 

you about us. Send four cents in 

stamps for illustrated book telling 
of the success of our students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
five. at 20th St, Dept. 10 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engroving Firms: Secure 
artists among ovr graduates. Write 
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Are You Keeping Up 


With 


Other Women 


—or letting gray hair make you look old? 


Thoughtful women always keep them- 
selves looking years younger than they 
really are! 

Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. 

We all know the advantages of a youth- 
ful appearance. 

Your hair is your charm. It makes or 
mars the face. When your hair fades, turns 
gray and looks streaked, just a few appli- 
cations of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhances 
its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of * “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 


THERED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of Educa- 


tion will help you solve the problem of your child's fu 
ture training—see pages7-16. 


Rinsing Ruins 


Your OTRO It! 





Shampco 
Eads ye Rinsing Evil 
Used privately for 20 years by 
fashionable hairdressers, this 
non-rinsing shampoo is now 





of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
rely upon this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully; 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it 
darkens so naturally and evenly. 

You simply moisten a sponge or soft 
brush with it, drawing this through the 
hair, taking one small strand at a time. 
By morning the gray hair disappears; 
after another application or two its na- 
tural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 
years younger. 


WYETH’S 
Sage.Sulphur 


10c WILL BRING YOU— 


A WONDERFULLY INTERESTING BOOK—vwritten 
by the Trainer of Many of the World's Greatest Strong 
Men. It tells you—How to Develop— Vitality, Energy, 
Endurance, Muscle and Nerve Strength, Perfect 
Physique—lIt tells the weak, How to grow strong—It 
tells the strong, How to grow stronger—It tells how to 
develop strong Lungs and Heart—It tells how to gain 
powerful muscles and vigorous digestion—It is a PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH, STRENGTH 
and VIGOR—It tells in plain language, SIMPLE 
METHODS that ANYONE can easily follow—-It con- 
tains 60 Half-tone illustrations of Giants of Strength— 
ALL FOR ONE DIME. Send stamps or coin today for 
a copy of this marvelous Book, revealing my astonishing 
discoveries, about rebuilding the Human Body, during 
more than 25 years experience as America’s Foremost 
Physical C — Lop ag 

Prof. os E. ee Dept. A-20 
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The dealer pushed a pile of chips toward her, 
and she put them on thirteen, red. 

As the ball spun around the wheel she 
felt the fever of tension mounting high in 
her spirit. This was what she had sought, 
this flinging of luck against luck. She played 
excitedly, but with something of the Karin 
stolidity of look as luck turned against her. 
Sometimes she won a little, but more often 
She lost. When she did, she pulled out an- 
other bill, and flung it toward the dealer. 
Impassively he gave her chips. Suddenly 
she began to win. Twenty, forty-five, ninety 
dollars piled before her. When her win- 
nings went above a hundred, she gave a 
little gasp of joy. 

“Atta girl!” Eddie Maxtell said, patting 
her shoulder. She gave him a thrilled smile. 

“Come away now,” he advised her when 
she had won two hundred, but she shook 
her head. Then she lost forty, and nodded 
when he begged her to come down and 
dance. 

“The crowd’s thinned,” he whispered. 

She went down with him exultantly. “I 
love it,” she told him, pressing his hand in 
gratitude for having led her to this altar 
of excitement. 

as to go home now?” 





| 

AXTELL held her tight as they moved 

around the room to: the moan of the 
| orchestra. The crowd was not so dense as 
it had been, but again Francie caught the 
| atmosphere of sinister. tension. What was 
in the air? Or was it just her own emo- 
tion, her own knowledge of her daring reck- 
lessness, her defiant self-justification of en- 
trance into her father’s world? Maxtell 
leaned down and kissed her. 
around fearfully, but no one seemed to have 
noticed him. She laughed, but not with 
joy. “I don’t see how I can eve? let you 
go,” he said. 

“Want to?” 

“God, no.” 

“Then why try?” 

Instantly she realized that he had mis- 
understood her meaning. His eyes blazed into 
flame, and his breathing grew fitful. “I’m not 
going to,’ he said. He piloted her out of 
the big room, and toward the stairs they 
had ascended to the roulette wheels. The 
sudden thought that she was safer there. 
took her with him without protest; but at 
the head of the stairs he turned from the 
gambling hall. “Come here,” he told her 

“IT want to play,” she said. 

“Don’t now,” he pleaded. 
ing too high. Come with me. 





“You're stak- 


“Where ?” 
He opened another door, leading into a 
narrow corridor. “No,” she said. She 


turned away from him swiftly. “I'm going 
home,” she said. “If you want to come, 
I'll take you to an L station. I can get 
home alone, though.” 

“Oh, Francie, don't be a fool!” 

“I’m not.” 

“Francie, I—” 

She moved toward the stairs angrily. Just 
as she started down, she saw the old man 
at the foot of the passage fling up his 
arms, and heard him whistle, as if in warn- 
ing. Behind her, Maxtell leaped backward. 

“A raid!” he called to some one in the 
roulette-room. Instantly the place was in 
darkness, and Francie could hear the scurry- 
ing of footsteps around her. She started 
back down the stairway, but Maxtell caught 
her. “You can’t get out there,” he told 
her. 

“Why not?” 

“We're raided.” 

“But—” 

“We've got to run for it. 
guarded.” 

“You mean—” 

“IT mean that somebody’s put it over Kin- 
cella, and we’re—” 


That door’s 





She looked _ 
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Kinsella ?” 
Yes, he runs the place here.” 
[—I see.” Memory of Joe Karin’s look 


as he had threatened to wreak vengeance on | 


the man who had- engineered the murder of 
his henchman shone at her through the 
dark. “Get me out,” she bade Maxtell. 

This is the way.” : 


‘HE hesitated to follow him into the cor- 

ridor, but the confusion of running feet 

in the darkness, of cries downstairs, of bat- 

tering upon the door below, determined her 
She went after him into the darkness. 

Through the corridor to a room at the 
end he led her. She felt her way. after 
him through the room, lighted only by the 
glow of headlights on motorcars outside. 
He opened a window cautiously. 

“We're all right,” he told her. “It opens 
on a roof.” 

He lifted her out, and she gave a long 
sigh of relief. Then, suddenly, a flood of 
light. fell on them. Back of it she saw an 
officer's star, “Thought we'd bag some- 
thing here,” a voice said. “This way, lady.” 

She heard Maxtell’s curse, and the offi- 
cer’s laugh. She felt that the solid surface 
of the world had fallen away from beneath 
her feet. Almost involuntarily she started 
to pray, then ceased in thought of the ab- 
surdity of prayer in such a crisis. A wave 
of raging anger against Maxtell ran over 
her, to be swept off by a deeper wave of 
fury against. herself. Was this where her 
fling at freedom had brought her? Ar- 
rested in a roadhouse with Eddie Maxtell! 
What would come out of it? She grew cold 
with fear of her father. What would he 
do if he knew? “Don’t give your real 
name,’ Maxtell whispered. She turned on 
him a look of utter disdain, but the ad- 
vice struck home. 

Crowded into a car with a hysterical girl 
and a sullen older woman, Francie kept si- 
lent through the ride. Would anyone know 
her? Would she have enough cash to give 
for bail? If she had, she could get home 
somehow. Her father had said he’d be out 
all night. Two o'clock now! She'd man- 
age. Her mother would never guess. Joe 
would think the roadster had been stolen 
from her at the Shore and taken by the 
thief to the Hole in the Wall. He'd get it 
back without trouble. She’d keep still. “If 
I get out of this—” she promised herself, 
but dared go no further in the promising. 
The hysterical girl sobbed against her shoul- 
der, but Francie pushed her off contemptu- 
ously. “Keep your head,” she told her, 
“and we'll be all right.” 


‘T= look of the police station, however— | 
sordid, gloomy—brought a lump to her | 
throat. What if she couldn’t get out ? What | 


if she had to stay there till morning? Then 
Joe would know, and if Joe knew— She 
could not follow the thought. With her 
father’s knowledge of her folly, everything 
would be gone, all those things she had 
thought she scorned—security, comfort, ease, 
a measure of freedom, luxury, home. She 
shivered as she went through the dingy 
portals. 

Eddie Maxtell, huddled in the crowd al- 


ready in the close room, nodded to her, but | 
she looked away from him. She never | 


wanted to see him again. Love? She longed 
to wipe out remembrance of his kisses. If 
he had loved her, he would have taken her 
away from the verge, instead of speeding 
her toward it. She’d been a fool, a silly 
fool, but after this— 


An officer shoved her into line. She tried | 


to pull away from the hysterical girl, but 
the other pressed close. “Oh, if my mother 
ever hears about this,” she moaned, “it’ll 
ue her. It'll just kill her. Then I'll kill my- 
self.” 

“Shut up,” Francie ordered her. 

The crowd in front of them lengthened 


Destroy that germ 


TOO small to see. Too strong to fight 
without help. There is poison planted 
where it lands—in tiny cut, scratch, 
or bruise. 


Te multiplies as fast as thought. Only 
prompt action can prevent trouble. 

Get that germ before it gets you or 
yours. Get it with Absorbine, Jr.! 

Absorbine, Jr. kills germs, heals cuts, 
bruises, burns, soothes sore throats, 
reduces swellings and sprains. It is 
health insurance in a bottle. 

Absorbine, Jr. is a skillful liniment 
and expert antiseptic — stainless and 
agreeable. A correct bathroom never 
lacks Absorbine, Jr. 


Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal sraet bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
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HELP WANTED 

CLOTHING SENSATION—New line of men’s clothes, 
All Wool suits all at one low price of $23.50. We pay 
biggest commissions cash with order and supply finest 
selling outfit. Experience isn’t necessary. If you're 
honest and willing to work we'll train you. Address 
Dept. 357, WILLIAM C. BARTLETT, Inc., 850 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. om ae 

AGENTS—Quick sales, big profits, outfit free. Cash or 
credit. Sales in every home for our high class line of 
Pure Food Products, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, 
ete. Write today for money-making plans. American 
Products Co., 2345 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~ Big money and fast sales ; every owner buys gold ini- 
tials for his auto. You charge $1.50 make $1.44 profit. 
10 orders daily easy. Samples and information free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 152, Newark, N . 
DISTRIBUTORS :—Fortune Right Men! Sensational 


New Auto Number Frame retails $3 only! Spreading | 


like Wildfire! Exclusive Territory now. 
Promanco, 467 Trinity Bidg., Boston. 


~AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. Sell Madi- | 


son ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large Manufacturer di- 
rect to wearer. No capital or experience requwired. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. g 

MADISON MILLS, 564 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, musical comedies and reveues, minstrel music, 
blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recita- 
tions, entertainments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 31, Chicago, Il. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

PATENTS—Write for my free Guide Books “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent’ and “Invention and Industry” 
aud ‘Record of Invention’’ blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for instructions. Promptness assured. No charge 
for above information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Lawyer. 849 Security Bank Building, di- 
rectly across street from Patent Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS—TRADEMARKS—COPYRIGHTS—W rite 
for free Guide Books and “Record of Invention Biank’’ 
befere disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 
invention for free Examination and Instructions. Victor 
J. Evans & Co., 696 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “How to Get Your Patent." Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dept.38, Wash.. D.C. 

PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination 
and repert as to patentability. Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. tson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G Street. Washington. D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In _ business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Occupation 
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into a line, directed by the police. Quzet, 
more omihous than the confused shouts and | 
moans and cries, fell over the room. Only | 
the voices of the prisoners answering, in 
their turns, the questions of an officer at a 
big table under a swinging, green-shaded | 
lamp, broke the stillness. A telephone bell 
pealed, and the officer took up an instru- | 
ment from the table. “Yes,” he shouted to | 
some questioner, evidently from a morning | 
newspaper. “The Hole in the Wall. Caught | 
some big fish; too. Send some one over to | 
see them.” A shiver ran through the line | 
as-he hung up the receiver. “You—next,” | 
he snapped. “What’s your name?. John 
Smith, I suppose? Or is it Johnson, for a | 
change ?” 

Near her Francie began to hear the hum | 
of low voices. Two policemen guarding the 
line were talking to each other. “Sure, it 
was,’ one of them was saying. “He said 
he'd get him, and he’s the boy who knows | 
the ropes. Went to the top to get the} 
order. Sure, they got Kinsella. They’re | 
bringing him in, and himself’s going to be | 
here to see him booked.” 

“He’s got his nerve,” the other voice said. 

“He’s the boy that has.” 

They stopped talking as a little stir came 
at the doorway. A tall, blond man, sleek, | 
dapper, furtive for all his veneer of bluff | 
defiance, had just come in. A group of 
men, evidently waiting for him, stepped for- 
ward toward him. As he talked to them, 
the line moved swiftly toward the officer at 
the table. Only the hysterical girl stood be- 
tween Francie Karin and the desk-sergeant 
as the tall man came from the other side. 
The girl gave a name, and passed on toward 
the cells. Francie was next. She bit her 
lips, and started her lie. 





HE door of the station swung inward, 

letting a gust of wintry wind over the 
room. Joe Karin, his fur coat-collar turned 
up high, stepped in triumphantly, his dark 
| eyes gleaming, his lip curled. The blond 
| man’s hand went to his hip, then dropped. 
| “Well?” he sneered. 

“Well?” Joe Karin mocked him. No 
other word rose between them, but to the 
little world of their watchers, it was gaunt- 
let of warfare which would only end in 
blood, with first honors to Karin. 

“Next,” said the desk-sergeant. 

Francie Karin’s look went not to him but 
to her father, beating down upon his soul 
in the moment of his petty triumph. She 
saw him choke back a cry as he saw her. 
“Not—not you,” he groaned, and his hand, 
diamond-studded, went to his throat. Stark 
horror rose to his eyes. Watching him, his 
daughter knew that he gave her no quarter 
of charity. Living by the worst of hu- 
manity, he believed the worst of his own 
flesh and blood, once the barriers went 
down. Never would he acknowledge to 
himself that any woman could go as near 
the edge as she had without having gone 
over it. In his face his daughter saw the 
death of all the faith, all the trust, all the 
love that had held between them. He would 
pay the price of his lawlessness—but so 
would she. There was nothing she could 
do for herself now, but she could do one 
thing for him. Before his enemies, before 
this Kinsella whom he was repaying for 
trespass upon his feudal domain, she could 
save her father’s face. 

“Name,” the sergeant commanded. 

“Mary Smith,” she said. 

“Another,” he grunted. “Occupation?” 

Across the gulf she looked at Joe Karin. 
In the moment he had gone white, and | 
broken, and strangely old; but Francie 
Karin’s face hardened in the way his was 
wont to harden as she made answer, know- 
ing even as she spoke, the bitter irony of 
the words she flung not to the man under 











the lamp but to the man whose name she 


| had just denied. “Home girl,” she said. 
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MAD MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 51) 
in the hallway and went down with him to 
the street. .There was a fine air from the 


south, cool enough for a walk in the shade, | 


| 


yvarm enough for a seat in the sun. They | 
naged to reach the security of a path in | 


the Park and strode briskly northward. They | 


jid not go to the Zoo. They leaned on the | 
parapet of a bridge over the bridle-path for a | 


while, and then Tommy found a deserted 
bench near the lake, where they, sat .and 
watched the children paddling about on the 
water. Their conversation had, until the 
present moment, been confined to general 
topics. But now Peter stretched his long 
legs toward the sun and settled back in com- 
fortable relaxation. 

“I suppose you think it’s funny—ah— 
Tommy, my coming to see you so early in| 
the morning—without phoning or anything. 

“I-was glad to see you, Peter.” 

“Well, it’s nice of you. But to tell the 
truth, I came because I really wanted your 
advice—sort of inspiration, you know— 
didn’t think of it until I was getting out of 
bed this morning.” 

“Advice?” Tommy said dubiously— 
aware unpleasantly of her previous adven- 
ture. 

But Peter’s reply quickly reassured her 
that the advice he needed was of a differ- 
ent sort. 

“I thought you seemed a practical sort 
of a person. You've got a lot of money, 
and you must have had a lot of business 
dealings of one kind or another—” 

“Business! Good Lord! Why do you 
think I know anything about business?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“A littl—not much. My Aunt Sophy 
Whitehead’s husband looks after things in 
a general way. My business is done mostly 
through a trust company. I know what my 
money ought to yield, and I know that 
I get it. It’s just multiplication in deci- 
mals. I can do that.” 


ETER smiled. “I guess that’s about all | 


anybody need to know. But then, you 
have valuable business connections—people 
you can rely on.” He paused a moment. 
“Here’s my situation. I think I told you 
that my affairs were in the hands of my 
cousin Joseph and Mr. Dawson, and that 
Dawson pays me five hundred dollars a 
month to keep things going at Red Bridge.” 
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Tommy nodded, very much interested. | 


Peter drew up one leg and clasped his hands 
around its knee, frowning at the sunlight 


on the tops of the apartment-buildings to | 


the west. 


“Well, I—ah—I've suddenly decided that | 


I wanted to get all of my income paid to 


me instead of having it reinvested for the | 


future. My whole estate ought to be about 
four hundred thousand—fifteen to twenty 
thousand a year—understand ?” 

“Yes, of course. And now you want 
that? And what’s the difficulty ?” 

“Well, I—ah—I want to tell you about it. 
You know I’m not a practical sort of a 
cuss, at least I didn’t use to be. I used to 
put money into all sorts of things that 
turned out wrong. But I think I’ve gotten 
over all that sort of—ah—credulity. At any 
rate, it’s my own money, and whether I’ve 
gotten over being credulous or not, I’ve got 
a right to have it all if I want it.” 

“Sure you have. And who’s going to 
stop you?” 

“Well, one or two things have happened 
that have made me a little uneasy. I went 
to see Cousin Joe Randle, who was my 
adviser. He’s my father’s brother’s son. It 
was through Cousin Joe that I first de- 





cided to put my business in the hands of | 


his lawyer. When I told him the other 
day what I'd decided to do, he advised 
very strongly against it. I told him that 
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“We pay him 
$100 a week” 


Came here 
He got 


ND he's worth every cent of it. 
several years ago asking for a job. 

just that—a small job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew he 
was on the payroll until I got a letter from the 
International Correspondence Schools telling me 
that he had enrolled for a course of home study. 
It was remarkable the way he went ahead. 

“We pay him $100 a week now and he's going 
to get even a larger salary soon.” 
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I'd made up my mind. He argued with 
me— 

“That was a mistake,” 
a laugh. 

“What was?” 

“Arguing with you when you'd made up 
your mind.” 

“Oh!” He stared at her vacuously for 
a moment before he went on. “Well, I 
always liked Joe. We never saw much of 
each other or anything like that, but he 
was less stiff-necked than the rest of the 
cousins, and we got along all right. I told 
him I’d made up my mind, that I was going 
down to see Dawson, and asked him if he 
wouldn’t go along. It would have been a 
friendly thing to do. But he refused.” 

“Wait a moment, Peter,” said Tommy, 
suddenly thoughtful. “Did this Cousin Joe 
Randle have anything to do with the dis- 
position of your money ?” 

“Yes. He and Dawson together were 
supposed to make decisions about invest- 
ments, draw checks and so forth.” 

“They really had power of attorney to 
act for you in everything?” 

“Yes—power of attorney,” said Peter with 
an air of grasping at a successful phrase. “I 
went on down to the office of John Henry 
Dawson. He argued with me the way Joe 
had done. He brought out a lot of papers 
and figures and showed me how many of 
money was in had de- 
them 


said Tommy with 


teriorated in value so that some of 
weren’t even paying dividends.” 

‘Do you mean to say,” Tommy asked 
severely, “that you haven’t kept in touch 
with things? That you didn’t know any- 
thing at all about your affairs?” 

“No—not much. I didn't want to be 
bothered. Well, all that was right, I guess. 
But what wasn’t all right was Dawson's 
whole manner of evasion, which gave me 
the impression that he didn’t think I'd bet 
ter do what I wanted with my own money.” 

“Is the power of attorney revocable?” 

“Yes. He made me angry, and I guess 
I was impolite. I don’t like to get angry, 
but I didn’t like the way he talked. The 
long and short of it was that he promised 
to give me a full statement of the exact 
condition of my affairs in a day or so.” 

“And you haven’t seen him since?” 

“No. I’m going tomorrow. 


you know about this men 
“You say h- 
What 


“What do 
Dawson?” Tommy asked. 
was your cousin’s lawyer. 
standing has he?” 

“Oh, all right, I guess. He and Joe went 
to college together. Maybe I’m all wrong, 
the way I feel about th‘ngs. But I had to 
talk to somebody, and I just wanted it 
to be you. I’m an awful nuisance. I hope 
you don’t mind.” 

“Of course not. I'd like to help you if I 
can. You said something about my business 
connections—” 

“Well, I thought I ought té Kgive this 
whole thing looked into by somebody who 
can check the thing up—somebody reliable, 
who is clever enough to act in my place.” 

“T see. And I think I can help you. A 
young fellow at the trust company, Mr. 
John Kingsley, a lawyer, who attends per- 
sonally to all my affairs. Do you want me 
to speak to him?” 

“That’s mighty fine of you—ah—Tommy. 
Yes, if you will. I don’t want to hurt 
Dawson’s feelings, but if your friend could 
just go to Dawson’s office tomorrow with 
me, as a friend to advise me, I'd feel a lot 
more comfortable.” 

“That can be arranged, I’m sure. I'll get 
him on the phone as soon as we get back 
to the hotel.” 


EY said nothing more of Peter’s busi- 
ness affairs, for Tommy rose and they 
slowly turned toward one of the Fifth Ave- 








But I've vot 
the idea in my head that Dawson is going 
| to try to evade me again in some way.” | 


sort of | 
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nue emtrances to the Park. She felt that 
Peter’s visit and the unexpected nature of 
his confidences were a tribute of his friend- 
ship for her. Of course, she knew nothing 
f Cousin Joe or of Lawyer Dawson, but it 
seemed reasonably obvious that if for some 
reason Peter’s credulity was strained to the 
point of .seeking advice, his business affairs 
might fairly be considered to be in a ques- 
ionable -condition. 

Perhaps even stronger than her sympathy 
with Peter in his predicament was the curi- 
osity that he had aroused by his sudden 
determination to draw the whole of his 
income and live upon it. Fifteen or twenty 
thousand a year, she supposed, would be a 
large amount to be spent in a small place 
like Red Bridge. Of course, it was none of 
Tommy’s* business what he wanted to use 
his money for, and having in mind her pre- 
vious adventure in méddling with his affairs, 
she did not ask any questions. But her 
curiosity was unabated. Could it -be pos- 
sible that Josie Brant’s predicament had 
something to do with his sudden decision 
to make use of all his available income? 

They parted at the hotel, after Tommy 
had talked with Mr. Kingsley at the trust 
company, arranging for an appointment to 
meet him in the afternoon. 


OMMY looked at her wrist-watch. It 

was nearly one o'clock. She had given 
up all her engagements for the morning, 
risen early and gone with Peter to Mr. 
Kingsley’s office at the trust company at 
half-past nine. John Kingsley was a shrewd 
young fellow, already one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the company, and thoroughly ca- 


pable of attending carefully to the business | 


Tommy had intrusted.to him. On the pre- 
vious afternoon, after Peter had left her 
apartment, Tommy had taken a taxi to his 
office and laid Peter’s case before him; for 
it was, she believed, one that seeded at 
once a strong, guiding impulse. Mr. Kings- 
ley had immediately begun playing upon the 
buttons on his desk, and various persons had 
appeared, all of whom, after necessary in- 
tervals of absence, had made complete and 
confidential reports upon the financial and 
personal reputations of Joseph Randle and of 
John Henry Dawson. This information had 
been disquieting, and was briefly as follows: 

“Joseph Randle, president of the Progres- 
sive Utilities Corporation, manufacturers of 
labor-saving devices; no dividends in five 
years; suit by a minority stockholder, won; 
judgment still unpaid. Notes protested June 
third, of the previous, and March sixth of 
the current year. Personal financial standing 
—bad.” 

“John Henry Dawson, attorney-at-law. 
Practice—general. Standing at the bar im- 
paired by connection with Western Oil Com- 
pany. Indicted for fraud in stock-selling 
operation. Speculator in uptown apartment- 
buildings. Associated with Aloysius Barclay, 
Joseph Randle and others in Yellow Hill 
Farms Company, a suburban development, 
White Plains, New York. Supposed to be in 
difficulties because of high cost of labor and 
materials.” 

Tommy had told Peter nothing of these 
disclosures by Mr. Kingsley, hoping that the 
reports by financial agencies might be errone- 
ous or exaggerated, or that Peter’s fortunes, 
in spite of them, might not really have been 
involved. But Mr. Kingsley, with the frank- 
ness and vigor that were his characteristics, 
had come straight to the point, indicating 
that to all appearances, at least, Peter’s af- 
fairs were not in good hands, but that he 
was ready to do what he could to get at 
the truth of the matter. 

Peter had departed for Dawson’s office 
with John Kingsley, wearing a resolute if 
slightly bewildered air. 

Tommy had gone out to do some shop- 
ping, returning to the trust company at 
half-past eleven, where she still awaited 
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really cling until removed. Test it 
today! Sold everywhere—in fasci- 
nating oval box, with puff enclosed. 
In Flesh, White and Rachel. Or, 
mail coupon below for the Luxor 
Samplette. 

LUXOR Limitea 
Perfumers 


PARIS CHICAGO NEW yoRE 


ncha rma 
‘old Cream 


= 


a 


Send for the 
Luxor Samplette > 
Today! \/ 





LUXOR LIMITED, 
Chicago Address: 1355 W. 31st St. 
I enclose 25c,for which please send me 
your LuxorSamplette containing generous 
q samples of Encharma Powder and of Luxor 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Rouge and Complexion 
Powder, etc. 


Name —— 
Address -_ 
(or P. O, Boa) 


- ~~ 
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The Finishing Touch 
to Good Grooming 


Successful men and boys—leaders in 
every activity of life—appreciate the 
importance of good grooming. Neatly- 
brushed hair is the finishing touch 
necessary to this distinction. 


No matter how unruly your hair, or 
whether you brush it lightly back or 
smoothly down, GLO-CO, the Liquid 
Hair Dressing, will keep it neatly in 
place all day. From a hygienic stand- 
point, GLO-CO will do the hair good, 
as its antiseptic tonic qualities are in- 
vigorating to the scalp. 


GLO-CO is not a grease or paste, but 
a stainless liquid with refreshing, quick- 
ly-passing fragrance. Try it once and 
you will realize why the demand for 
GLO-CO has swept the country from 
Coast to Coast. Buy it at any drug 
counter or barbershop, 50c and 75c, 
or send for liberal free sample. 


GLO-C 


HAIR DRESSING 


——__lee SAMPLE 


-CO 
MAIL FREE SAMPLE oF GLO- 


— 
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Aaaress Company. 

6511 MeKinley. _ 

Los Angeles. Calif. 
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| his audience. 
| much can be saved from the wreck, or how 

far (if that is Mr. Peter Randle’s intention) 
| we can proceed against them in a criminal 
| action. 
| under the power of attorney given by Mr: 


| the investments was paid to him. 





| fered to help him out.’ 
cious at once and attempted camouflage. But | 
| Mr. Randle was forceful, asserting his rights | 


| ‘cooked up’ for the occasion. 
| obvious in a moment that these men, one 
|of them a relative, had been methodically 


| throat and 
| looked so frightened and so guilty that I 
| couldn’t.” 


| Mr. 


ou can be pees pooaler | 
= yooh ens taki e yor pl 
ainety | 





in growing inquietude the results of Mr. 
Kingsley’s -mission At one o'clock they 
came in, Kingsley flushed and bright-eyed, 
as if from a battle; Peter slightly. pallid un- 
der his tan, frowning, but composed. 

“Well?” asked Tommy. 

“It’s all pretty bad,” Kingsley replied, 
“just about as bad as it could be.”. He 
looked at Peter as though including him in 
“J don’t know yet just how 


To put the matter in plain English, 


Randle, this man Dawson had authority to 
make any use he chose of the funds in- 
trusted him, provided they were in Mr. 
Randle’s interest and a proper income from 
Mr. 
Joseph Randle, it seems, was a party to all 
of Dawson’s transactions.” 

“Oh, Peter,” said Tommy earnestly, “I’m 
so sorry!” 

“My fault,” Peter said calmly. 
ways been a fool about business. 
never thought that Joe Randle—” 
phrase dwindled into a murmur. 

“Tell me, Mr. Kingsley, just what hap- 
pened.” 

“They weren't expecting me, of course. 
Mr. Randle introduced me as ‘a friend who 
knew something about «business and had of- 
They were suspi- 


“T’ve al- 
But I 
His 


to revoke his power of attorney at will. 


| Not until then did they consent to my tak- 
| ing a part 
| prepared for Mr. Randle a sort of report 
| of their operations during the past three 
| years. 


in the conference. They had 


It was arranged for the eyes of one 
with balance-sheets and was 
It was quite 


unfamiliar 


using Mr. Peter Randle’s capital for their 
own enterprises, taking the most reckless 
chances in every kind of venture that prom- 
ised a hope of redeeming the losses that 
their previous uses of his money had en- 
tailed. They were unsuccessful. 

“Well, there you have it, Miss Keith. A 
hopeless affair, beginning with a betrayal of 


confidence by a trusted relative and ending | 


in—God knows what.” 

Peter had sat silent through Mr. Kings- 
ley’s remarks, like one suffering a reproof. 
Most of the time he stared out of the win- 
dow at the buildings opposite. 

“I’m sure,” he said now, “that I’m under 
great obligations to Mr. Kingsley—and to 
you, Tommy. I have a feeling that I—I 
ought to have taken Cousin Joe by the 
choked him a little, but he 


INGSLEY smiled. “I don’t think Mr. 
Dawson is likely to forget you, though, 
Randle,” he said dryly. 

“Peter!” said Tommy. “What did you 
do?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all.” 

“Mr. Kingsley?” she asked appealingly. 

Kingsley glanced at Peter and smiled as 
he explained: ‘In the later stages of our 
conference, Mr. Dawson, driven to despera- 
tion, made the mistake of shaking his fist 
in Mr. Randle’s face. I don’t ktiow whether 


| his wrist is broken or not.” 


“I’m sorry,” Peter said softly, “but he 
Was most annoying.” 

“Well, rather!” Tommy gasped. 

“And what’s to be done now?” 

“That, of course, is up to Mr. Randle. 
I assume that he wants me to take charge 
of his affairs and to take the necessary legal 
steps to put him into possession of any 


securities or assets in the hands of these 


men ?” 
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Peter nodded. 

“Very well. I think Dawson is fright- 
ened. By every rule of ethics and morals. ; 
he has made a criminal misuse of funds, but 
whether he will escape criminal charges is 
something that our legal department must 
determine. He is coming here tomorrow 
and will, I think, make a full accounting 
of all ‘valuable securities still in his hands. 
Perhaps we shall save something consider- 
able for you, Mr. Randle. Can you come 
in conveniently—say—the day after tomor- 
row at ten?” 

Tommy rose, for she knew from his tone 
that the interview was concluded. Peter 
took up his hat: 

“And now,” said Tommy, when they 
were outside, “you’re to come up to my 
apartment for lunch.” 

“Thanks,” said Peter and obediently went | 
to call a taxi. 


Chapter Eleven 


he will have been perceived by these inci- 
dents that Tommy Keith found herself 
willing to depart from the round of her 
daily habit in showing a real friendship for 
Peter Randle. Whether these kindly feelings 
were actuated by a sentimental interest such 
as Lola Oliver had attributed to her, or were 
merely the result of natural impulses of 
sympathy and comprehension toward one 
who had done her a curiously intimate serv- ; ts 
ice, Tommy could not possibly have told. : 

She liked the thought of Peter’s coming to 

her. She liked the idea of somebody relying Are your rugs safe playg 
upon her for something. It was a new sen- 


Si body nse “Peter had excited’ both | Lhe rugs upon which children romp are safe play- 


Tommy's sympathy and comprehension. She} erounds only when they are clean to the very bottom 
few of his other friends did, and still hoped | of their deep, soft nap. For danger lurks where dirt 
perhaps that in being of actual service to 


him in this last, as in other matters, she] hides—the danger of disease! And dirt hides in every 


might succeed in guiding him where others 


had failed. on "| rug that is not beaten regularly. You can prove this.” 
yet dome of ha wantal wisi. | « « « Because The Hoover BEATS, it keeps rugs 


astrous revelations of his financial misfor- 


tunes, had diverted her from yesterday’s . 
curiosity. For now, whatever Petr’ d*ys| free from embedded germ-laden dirt. The Hoover 
a en, the discoveries of Mr. Kingsley Tec > eS =| : Po = 
ah ion ane aed Gan Sweeps and Air-cleans, too—three kinds of clean 
Se ghee pw gh which make rugs safe playgrounds, and keep 
to her apartment, where the table was} them safe! The Hoover dusts, as well, dustlessly; its 
spread in Tommy’s dressing-room, an in- ° | 5. d ° h l d l h 
Sevntite —_ enjoyed by meres bie swivel-jointed, tigntly connected tools reach every- 
tion, " . . 
ini With one exception, all of them fem-! where. And powerful suction draws all dirt safely 
en ate UN, 0 ee & = woe | into the Gust-tight Hoover bag. Why not be sure 
smoke his pipe. So Tommy brought out + 7 
her cigarettes. When the dishes were cleared your rugs are clean! Any Authorized Hoover 
away, a new moment of confidences seemed | [Yealer will deliver your Hoover, complete with 


suddenly to arrive. The tobacco dispelled i 
the other fogs that had clouded Peter’s attachments, for $6.25 down. 


thoughts. 
“I suppose I'd better be figuring on the 
worst,” he said at last. “Things don’t look 
any too good, do they?” € 


“Tt’s a little too early to say,” said - 
Tommy thoughtfully. And then after a IT BEATS... asit Sweeps as it Cleans 
pause: “I thought I'd like you to know, * PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of a rug; with 


Peter, that if there’s any other way I can . the b mes of an Fg pa ye tarry at pee vine = wotgnt, give 
i ’ i ; the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance out from 
help, I wish ews d let me—to tide yan Oe the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel the destructive character of this 


the difficulty—money, I mean—” she finished grit. This is the dirt only beating will dislodge. Correct use of The Hoover 


definitely. “You know I've got a lot more causes > eubedied aad g be vibwated vo the open Oy the cepid, onmtle 
% j t the Hoo rush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor 
than I spend. It wouldn't mean anything —— ond does all the dirt into the dust-tight bag 


to me—” cieminniainatiiness pr 
He stared at her wide-eyed as she went ; GE 
on—then he broke in quickly, almost vio- 
lently: 
“That's very kind of you. But I wouldn't | 
take money from you—not from anybody. | 
I’m thankful for your offer just the same, | 
but I didn’t come to you for that sort of | : 
help, Tommy.” 
“I know you didn’t. But I just thought aie Ms tye MR Sg ee. pt RAM bee 
there might be a time between now and! The Hoover is aiso made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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For the Home of Refinement 


The attractive Colonial model 
shown above fits admirably. In An- 
tique, or in Adam brown mahogany, 
with lustrous “‘satin’’ finish, its artis- 
tic appearance bespeaks its superb 
musical quality. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time 
Boston piano building with the most ad- 
vanced ideas of today. Built, as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best—by the 
same interests, with the same artistic ideals, 
they are used in over 500 institutions and 
70,000 homes. 

Our Catalog showing latest style tenden- 
cies in Uprights, Grands and Players, 
mailed on request. Write for it. 


| How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 
iano must please or it returns at our expense 
pie railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO co. 


157 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl. 
information to buyers 
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keeps the skin clear and healthy,even when 
cosmetics must be used for heightened color, 
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DR. PALMER’S 


REO. US. PAT. OFF. 
COMPOUND 
Send 10c for large sample package 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 21 East 22nd St.. New York 
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ling his body 





| haven’t 





when you can realize on what you have, 
when you might need a few thousands—” 

“Please! Please!” he protested, rising and 
walking to the window, moving like some 
disconsolate god in a cloud of his own 
creation. “If I've lost my money, I’ve lost 
it, and that’s all there is about it. I'll get 
along all right. I guess I’ve had things too 
easy all my life. Maybe this shock will 
wake me up. I might have been a better 
painter, maybe, if I'd just had to make 
good.” Then he added with a queer smile: 
“T guess I’ll have to, now, all right.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“I—I’m going to make good,” he stam- 
mered in a kind of fury at his deficiencies. 
“IT know I’ve got some fine pictures in me, 
if I can only make them come out. They've 
just got to come out. I’ve got to succeed. 
Other men do—Frear, for instance. He 
makes a lot of money. I don’t want a lot 
of. money—just enough to get along on. I 
don’t want to paint like Frear, though. 
Something else.” He twisted toward her sud- 
denly. “You saw some of the things I’ve 
done, Tommy—the one of the river in the 
afternoon light—didn’t you think that was 
good? I mean, don’t you think that’s good 
enough to sell?” 


IS eagerness was almost childlike. She 
didn’t know anything about paintings, 


but she remembered the one he spake abaunt;, 


though she had seen it in a moment of dis- 
illusionment. She was quite sincere in her 
reply: 

“Yes, Peter, it was good. 
body would like to buy it.” 

The broad optimism was too much even 
for Peter, who smiled at the kindness of her 
intention. 

“No, not anybody. But some fellow who 
likes it*and doesn’t care anything about 
names. I don’t know. There might be 
somebody like that around somewhere, I 
should think.” 

“Of course. 
self known.” 

“Yes. I haven't tried to do that. I 
wasn’t ready. I haven't really tried to sell 
anything yet—even to put anything with 
the dealers.” 

There was a silence. He was taking his 
misfortunes, she thought, with a philosophy 
she couldn't have hoped to equal. There 
was in his eyes a gleam of resolution that 
she had not seen in them before. Some 
passive quality had departed from him, some 
new intentness taken its place. He settled 
deeper into his chair, as though by contract- 
he might better concentrate 
the forces of his mind upon his problem. 

“T wouldn’t mind so much about myself,” 
he was muttering, “if it wasn’t for other 
responsibilities—” 


OMMY was alert at once. But it was 

just a fragment of his thought uncom- 
pleted. 

“Other responsibilities ?” 
too eagerly. 

He frowned at his extinguished pipe. 

“Yes,” he echoed, “other responsibilities. 
I didn’t know—” 

He paused again, his thoughts beyond her. 

“You didn’t know what, Peter?” she 
prompted him. 

“Oh—that this thing was going to hap- 


Almost any- 


But you've got to make your- 


she asked, not 


“Naturally, you didn’t.” 

He halted again, and Tommy assumed the 
air of indifference that she found a most 
effective stimulant to confidences. He 
straightened in his chair with a jerk. 

“T guess I’d better tell you, Tommy. I 
told anybody else. It’s about— 
Josie.” 

He noticed the slight 
Tommy’s head away from him. “You don’t 
like Josie,” he went on quickly. “I—I’m 
sorry things happened the way they did. I 
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And a Post Card Will 
Bring Good Hearing Again 
FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL OF THE 
NEW RADIO-BUILT HEARING AID 


No one, excepting a deaf person, 
ean realize the effect of deafness 
upon health and happiness. The 
constant strain to hear soft-toned 
sounds and conversation saps the 
vitality and frays the nerves and 
puts the early crowsfeet in the face. 

And now the hardships of deaf- 
ness are utterly unnecessary! 

Radio science has perfected a 
wonderful little personal hearing 
aid—worn practically concealed— 
which immediately restores good 
hearing, even to the poorest ears. 

This device, called the radio-built 
“ACOUSTICON, is -based upon the same 
sound-sending, reproducifig and ampli 
fying principles of the rddio itself—with 
the deaf person as his own receiving 
and sending station. 

Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON 
has a transmitter and a receiver. So 
powerful they pick up any sound the 
human ear can hear and deliver it 
clearly, distinctly and resonantly to the 
impaired auditory nerve. 

FREE 10 Days’ Trial 

The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is 
a marvel of comfort. A joy to wear and 
use. We are so sure it will delight you, 
regardless of what other device you are 
now using, that we invite you to try it 
10 days without a penny of risk No red 
tape to go through. No deposit or pay- 
ment of -—, _— a send your name, 
e trial request to the 
P RODU CTS CORPO- 
220 W. 42nd St., 


CGD Sa Or 





address a fre 
DICTOGILAP H 
RATION, Dept. 1304, 
New York City. 


The The Radio-built Hearing Aid 


cousticon 


Try it Ten Days FREE 
































7 The Country's finest ad- 
Pp Music School? vertise in The Ked Book 
Magazine and you cannot go astray in selecting a 
school from page fifteen. They invite correspond- 
ence. If you need help in making a selection, 
we shall be glad to advise you. Enclose stamped 
envelope and addres 
The Director. ‘Department of Education 
THe Rep Book MaGazZINE 

33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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cannot wobble or turn 


[L: seems simple enough 
now. Everyone knows 
thata pond posal must 
hold the lead securely at the 
tip. 
Bret for generations the 
makers of mechanical pen- 
cils overlooked this fact. 

And nearly everybody 
went right on using wood 
pencils. 

Then Eversharp appeared! 

Eversharp was different in 
principle. It had the rifled tip. 

This tip ripped the lead 
at the point. The lead could 
not wobble or turn. So Ever- 
sharp wrote as smoothly as 
a wood pencil. 

Also it was ever sharp. 
Practically indestructible. 
Handsome and handy. 

The world changed its 
mind about the mechanical 
pencil. A wood pencil in a 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahi Pen 


man’s pocket begins to ap- 
wa 

Today, the mew, perfected 
Eversharp is rapidly adding 
to the twenty million pres- 
ent Eversharp users. 

It does not clog or jam. 
Reloads in a second. Is made 
with the precision of a watch. 

There is an Eversharp 
fitted to be your companion 
in success. 

Perhaps an Eversharp ia 
working togs at $1 or less. 
Or neste | a gold-filled or 
sterling model—harmonizing 
with your watch and other 
personal articles — $3 to $6. 

Out of all the Eversharps 
priced up to $45, one is cer- 
tain to be your pencil. 

Thirty thousand Ever- 
sharp dealers are ready to 
help you select. Several are 
conveniéntly near. 
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PERFECTED 











Nw WAHL 


Made in U. S. A. by The Wahl Co., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, The Wahl Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U. S. 


Red Top Leads are the smoothest quali 
—perfect in size, and coment Made 
in black (7 grades), red, blue, green, 
yellow, purple copying. Atall dealers. 


Wear-proof — unbreakable 
and an Ivory-smooth Point 


The barrel of a self-filling pen isnot _tiful metal barrel of the Wahl Pen 


an ink fount, but a case to hold the 
nib and protect the soft rubber ink 
sac which actually contains the ink 
supply. 

The barrel should be stout and 
long wearing like a watch case. 


Taking another suggestion from 
the watchmaker, the pen barrel and 
cap should be gold or silver. For 
beauty aside, what other matcrials 
are so enduring and satisfactory? 


The thin, strong walls of the beau- 


allow space for a much larger ink 
sac. Ink capacity is far greater than 
the ordinary fountain pen. 


The nibs of Wahl Pens are the 
finest product of the jeweler’s art. 
Their iridium tipped points are 
ivory-smooth. And no nib in the 
world will outwear them. 


Your dealer can show you a Wah! 
Pen to match your Eversharp. Carry 
both and be sure you are right in 
your writing equipment. 


WAAL PEN 
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$10 


In Brocade, with 
Silk Jersey Top. 


A CORSELETTE 


For Large Figures 


N the new Wrap-Around 

Corselette, designed for 
large figures, there is smart- 
ness and comfort in the free 
waistline, the irreproach- 
ably flat back, and (exclu- 
sive with Warner designs) 
the diagonal thigh band 
which prevents any slip- 
ping uponthefigure. Boned 
in the modern manner. 


WRAP-AROUND 


CORSELETTE 


(Reg. US. Pat. Off) 
IN CORSET DEPARTMENTS 


$3.50 to $2 5 


Other Corselettes for average 
and slender figures from 


$1.00 t0 $25 
Send for Booklet R-2 
Made only by The Warner Brothers 
Company, 347 Madison Ave., New 


York; 367 W. Adams St., Chicago; 
28 Geary St., San Francisco. 
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| I hadn’t? 


wish you could like her—be a little kinder 
to her in your thoughts—” 

“Why, Peter, I—” She stared at him un- 
comprehending. 

“She needs friendship, pity—all that any- 
body can give her.” And then taking heart 
from Tommy’s silence, he went on: “She 
was so misused, I couldn't help being sorry 
for her. I'd never known anything about 
what a woman of her sort—a woman in 
her position—suffered. It doesn’t matter much 
to me what she did. I’ve just got a queer 
point of view about somethings.” 

He lowered his voice and seemed to be 
tracing with his glance the figures in the 
rug. 

“Women have always seemed to me to 
have a touch of divinity about them,” he 
went on. “They hold the great mystery of 
life. But they’re so frail, so helpless for 
this responsibility—so weak if they love 
greatly. There's a kind of glory in a woman 
who gives all that she is to the man she 
loves. Some women are wiser than others 
—some more fortunate in the men they 
choose. Most men who have the capacity 
to make women love them, are not the 
worthy kind. They are too brilliant to 
wear very well, you see. I—I hope you 
know what I mean—” 





V AS he Ahinking of Tommy and Jack 

Salazar? Apparently not, but none 
| the less the remarks cut deep. 

“Yes, I think I do,” she murmured. 

“Well, I—I was sorry for Josie. 
never had any chance—from the first. She 
was weak, vain, and easily led. She came 
into my house because of an accidental meet- 
ing. I thought I could help her. I have 
helped her, I think. Wasn’t it right for 
me to do what I could to try and make 
her self-respecting again after what had hap- 
pened? Wasn't it? People seemed to think 
that I was doing something culpable to the 
community and to myself. The women of 
the neighborhood were affronted. Why? 
Would they have taken this woman in if 
I don’t know. I'm afraid not. 
But I did take her in, and a sense of my 
duty grew as I saw how she needed me. She 





|of all women 


was not just Josie Brant. She was typical 
who give their affections 
where they are not deserved. And so,” he 
went on, “I defied the conventions of a 
small town and took care of her. She's 
going to need more care—soon. I’m com- 
mitted to her. That’s why I say this thing 
that has happened to me is so disturbing. 
I’m not afraid of getting along for myself 
somehow. But the loss of this money is 
going to make things difficult.” 

Tommy turned toward him. “I don’t un- 


| derstand, Peter,” she said, her incredulity 
| growing. 
Peter got up and paced the floor slowly. | 


“T think you ought to know; I think I 
want you to know, Tommy. You didn't 
like Josie. 
pose, that you should. But I wonder if you 


more kindly—” 


“But why?” she urged. “What possible 


| difference can my opinions mean to her one 


way or the other?” 

“Because it’s I, who want your good opin- 
ions for her—and for myself. And because 
I oughtn’t to accept your friendship unless 
you give it to her too.” 

“T can’t understand.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you. Nobody in Red 
Bridge knows. Josie and I were married 
in Philadelphia last week.” 


Thestrange history of Peter Randle, 





like most great novels, really be- 
gins with his marriage. Don’t fail 
to read the next engrossing install- 
ment—in the forthcoming May 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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After Breakfast 
Now before we start the 
days work let us digest 
our breakfast, sweeten 
the mouth. soothe the 


throat and cleanse the 
teeth with WRIGLEY S- 





After Luncheon ~ 


n the middle of the day 
when possibly time is 
limited and we may eat 
too fast, then is when 
WRIGLEY 'S is of greatest 
help. It makes your food 
do you more good. 





| 


After Dinner 


| Before going out to the 
theater. let WRIGLEY 5: 

| sweeten the mouth. re- 

| move the odors of food 
and help your siomach 
in its work. 


It wasn’t quite natural, I sup- | 


couldn’t try to think of her more gently, | 


y 
66 


er Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 
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The most important thing to look 
for in any manufactured product 
is Reputation. The fixed opinion 
of many thousands of people is 
an infallible index of quality. 


Heating contractors, you will 
find, are ready to specify Capitol 
Boilers and United States Radi- 
ators without hesitation. They 
know, through long experience, 
that these products will justify 
their own faith and that of the 
owner. 


Furthermore, they know that 
every Capitol is covered by the 
broadest written guarantee in the 
boiler field. Where our own re- 
sponsibility is so clearly defined 
there can be no element of spec- 
ulation. 


These are essential facts that you 
should consider when you are in 
the market for a heating system. 
They amount to positive assur- 
ance that you can buy no better 
boiler than the Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Capitol Boilers 
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We shall be glad to send you 

an illustrated booklet which 

fully explains the modern 
idea in house heating. 








iii, 


Branch and Sales 
Offices 
*Boston *Cincinnati 
*Springfield,Mass. ‘*Detroit 
*Portland, Me *Chicago 
*Providence, R. 1. *Milwaukec 
New York *Indianapolis 
* Brooklyn 
*Harrison, N. J. 
* Philadelphia *St. Louis 
* Baltimore *Kansas City 
Buffalo *Des Moines 
Pittsburgh *Omaha 
* Cleveland *Denver 
*Columbus *Seattle 
*Portland, Ore 


* Louisville 
*St. Paul 


*Warehouse stocks carried 
at points indicated by star. 
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THE BEST TIRE .-KRELLY EVER BUILT 
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TheKELLY FLEXIBLE 


HE new Kelly Cord gives more mileage, because it is a vast 
improvement over previous types of cord tire construction. 


It gives greater comfort because it is more flexible than the 
ordinary cord tire, and hence easier-riding. 


In the ordinary tire each ply of cord fabric is cut off at the 
bead, which is thus held in place merely by adhesion to the plies. 


In the Integral Bead construction, used only by Kelly, the cords 
are not cut off, but by a special process are looped around the bead. 


This construction has two marked advantages. It anchors 
the bead firmly in place, and it gives the whole tire a flexibility 
impossible where the ordinary type of construct‘on is used. Not 
only does it make the carcass of the tire more flexible; it makes 
possible the use of a flexible tread. 

The name “Kelly-Springfield” on a tire has always meant a 
thoroughly good product. In introducing the Kelly Flexible 
Cord to the motoring public we do so with full confidence that 
we are offering the best tire we have ever built. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., 250 West 57th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


The drawing at the right shows how the bead of the new Kelly Cord is formed by 
enclosing strips of braided wire in the loops of the cord fabric. The cords which 
form these loops are continuous from the beginning of the inmost ply to the end : 
of the outer. The whole tire thus has a flexibility and “give” that is necessarily BRAIDED WIRE 
lacking in tires made by the ordinary method. aeceiaiiat cea 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 











